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ADVERTISEMENT. 


M:nn  THIRD  EDITK^f  doe6  not  appear  ba^ 
fore  the  PaUick^  widrout  having  undeisoiie  an  at* 
tentive  rerisal;  by  which  tome  faiaccuraciei  haw 
been  Amended^  ami,  it  b  piesixiiiad,  die  general 
tenour  of  the  irdtk  iiapnmA.  That  it  is  atiti  Very 
far  Irokn  heing  fiiaUles%  istlKyt  MaflectatkMiofaM^ 
destjrintfae  aathoT  to  say,  but  atNNmctioii^  strongly 
impres9edon  Ills  mind.  How  nciar  a  aimlar  pro«> 
duotioo  may  be  hrougfat  to  such  »  atate^  it  is  dfiS»- 
calt  to  define :  it  aaust  be  drifted  to  suftoe^  if  wlMfc 
has  been  done,  is  not  done  ticgiigently,  and  tends 
to  vttiHiy.  The  author  does  not  Tentuie  t5  iatter 
hiBiielf^  that  an.  opportunity  wiilligain  be  aflbvded 
him  of  correcting  whatlBMy  yet  be  erroneous,  and 
of  suppljring  frhat  is  defective :  he  has,  therefore, 
the  greater  cause  to  recomnneod  his  book  to  the  in* 
dulgeace  of  the  Gritick.  When  it  was  first  published, 
he  little  thought,  that  he  should  have  the  honour 
cf  presentiDg  a  second  edition :  but  his  expectations  , 
have  been  still  more  surpassed^  by  the  demand  for  a 
third.  This  encouragement  he  has  great  satisfac-* 
tion  in  ascribing  to  the  tncrosbed  regard  asid  atten* 


Adveriisement. 

tion,  which  are  bestowed^  in  this  country,  upon  the 
German  language.  The  two  former  editions  did 
not  consist  of  small  impressions  t  but  to  calculate 
the  extent  to  which  that  study  prevails,  it  must  be 
farther  considered^  that  there  arc,  besides,  other 
grammars  in  circulation,  which,  from  the  advan- 
tage of  being  more  immediately  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  book-selling  interest,  have,  probably, 
even  a  larger  sale.  It  hence  appears  likely,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  consequently  of 
the  literature,  of  Germany,  will  be  more  diffused, 
in  England,  than  it  hitherto  has  been ;  a  circum- 
stance justly  desired  by  those,  who  see  in  the  learned 
intercourse,  between  different  nations,  additional 
means  for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  reciprocal  civilization.  The  Grermans 
have,  up  to  this  period,  been  more  benefitted  by 
this  communication^  th^i  the  English :  for  the 
English  language  is  much  attended  to,  in  Germany, 
and  English  literature  is  well  known,  and  understood. 
On  the  other  hand,  Grcrman  literature  has  not  made 
a  like  progress  iniEngland:  an  acquaintance  with  it 
can  be  attributed  comparatively  but  to  a  few  persons ; 
and  it  must,  in  general,  be  confessed,  that  its  com- 
pass, and  substance; are  very  imperfectly  estimated. 
It  may,  however,  be  hoped,  and  expected,  that  it 
will,  together  with  the  language,  become  more  fa- 
miliar:  and  if  there  be  any  merit  in  contributing  to 
this  object,  .  the  author  will  not  hesitate  to  claim 


Adoefiisemmii 

&is  share.    He  has,    by  several  publications^  en- 
deavoured to  facilitate,  to  the  English  student,  the 
acquisition  of  the  German  tongue.    The  Grammar, 
Elements,    Exercises,    and  Dictionary  owe  their 
origin  to  that  motive.    These  works,  with  which  a 
Qerman  Reading-book,  may,   perhaps,  shortly  be 
associated,  will,  in  conjunction,  not  fail  to  open  an 
easy  access  to  a  language,    that  can  only  be  called 
difficult,  when  it  is  perversely  taught.    They  stand 
in  a  certain  relation  to  one  another,  and  are  de- 
signed to  co-operate,  in  order  that  the  intended 
purpose  may  be  the  more  completely  attained.  The 
instruction  should  begin  with  the  Elements,  the  use 
of  which  little  book  has  not  been  duly  appreciated. 
It  furnishes  the  first  principles  of  the  language,  and 
is  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  beginner.     The 
declensions,  and  conjugations^  and  other  prelimi- 
nary matters,    upon  the  thorough  possession   of 
which  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  language  de-^ 
pends,  will  be  most  readily  acquired  from  that  source. 
The  Grammar  itself,  will,  after  this  preparation,  be 
taken  in  hand,  tVith  greater  profit,  and  its  details 
more  quickly  comprehended.     The  Exercises,  (and 
the  Reading-book,  if  that  be  added,)  by  practically 
illustrating  what  has  been  learnt  in  theory,  will  ac- 
complish this  course  of  study. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  pages,  in  this  new 
edition,  have  occasionally  double  numbers  :  those 
in  brackets  are  the  numbers  of  the  second,  edi^vock.* 


When  aay  «tte9ratio»  yiade  a  difft^eBfe  ia  Ihe  pagt, 
it  waa  thought  expedieciik  thus  to  note  the  wrniboii 
of  the  second  editjktfi,  with  a  view  tbsA  the  vdbreii- 
ces  in  the  Exercises^  and  the  ElemeQts^  (soalelan€i^ 
also  in  the  DictioBaiy)^  which  were  accoaunodafed 
to  that  edition^  might  not  be  found  iMp^eaUe  to 
the  new  one.  This  edition  will,  thetefoiey  he  aa 
fit  to  be  used  with  the  Exerdses^  «»d  tbeothec hooka 
alluded  to,  as  its  predeee8«<»;  mad  na  difteulljri 
with  regafd  to  the  quotations,  ia  to  be  appf ehcnded* 
FoK  where  the  pages  ctf  the  thivd  edition  var^  bom 
those  of  the  secondu  the  niunbers  of  the  latter  ana 
subjoined  to  thoae  of  the-  £(ME3ner«:  so  that  he  who 
lookft  for  a  refiEsreaee^  cannot  be  difiappcnutedl 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CONCERNING  THE  LANGUAGE  WHICH  IS  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  THIS  GRAMMAR. 


T, 


HE  Languag^,  which  this  Grammar  proposes  to 
teach,  was  originally  a  dialect,  peculiar  to  a  small  district 
in  Germany,  and  is  to  this  day  distinguished,  from  the 
otiier  modes  of  speech,  by  the  name  of  High  Gsk- 
MAli.  It  began  first  to  rise  into  notice  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation ;  but,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  it  has 
been  cultivated  in  different  provinces,  and  ultimately 
adopted,  as  their  common  tongue,  by  ailL  It  is  be- 
come the  language  of  literature,  and  of  general  commu- 
nication, whereas  the  remaining  idioms  are  confined  to 
the  colloquial  intercourse  of  their  own  provinces,  and 
even  tliere,  in  a  considerable  degree,  excluded  from 
the  practice  of  the  well-educated  and  higher  classes. 
It  is  the  language  of  the  whole  nation,  and  must, 
by  preference,  be  undentood,  when  The  Qerman  is 
mentioned. 

It  is^  my  design,  ia  the  following  pages,  briefly  to 
exhibit  the  history  of  this  dialect,  and  to  say  a  few  words 
on  its  nature  and  properties.   . 

B 


2  Introduciion. 

The  Electorate  of  Saxony  was  the  place  that  gave  it 
birth.    That  part  of  Germany  had»  at  an  early  period, 
been  inhabited  by  people  ofSlavonick  descent*;    who 
were,  in  the  tenth  century,  mixed  with  a  colony  of  Oer* 
jnaos  from  Franconia,  established  among  them.    The 
Franconians    eventually   became    the   masters  of  the 
country,  and  as  such  introduced  their  language.     But 
it  experienced  some  change,  by  being  communicated  to 
the  prior  inhabitants.    Their  tongue,  as  that  of  other 
SlaYonick  tribes,  was  probably  soft  and  harmomont; 
and  had  consequently  a  tendency  to  smooth  and  mol- 
lify any  new  language,  which  they  might  acquire.    The 
dialect  of  Franconia  belongs  to  those  of  Upper  (or 
South)  Oerniaiiy ;  which  are  all,  more  or  less,  q>okeii 
with  broad,  guttural,  and  hissing  sounds.  They  differ,  in 
this  respect,  from  the  pronunciation  of  Lower(or  Nordi) 
Germany,  which  b  more  simple  and  easy.  But  the  idiom, 
formed  in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  besides  that  ad- 
mixture of  soAness,  derived  from  the  Slavonians,  was 
also  modified  by  the  intercourse,  which  the  people  of 
that  dbtrict  maintained  with  other  parts  of  Germany. 
Their  industry,  and  superior  civilization,  brought  them 
into  contact  with  numerons  strangers,  whose  customs 
and  language,  to  a  certain  degree,  mingled  with  their 
own.    In  this  manner,  much  of  the  original  roughness 
of  the  Upper  German  was  worn  away;   and  the  High 
German  modelled  into  a  form,  better  calculated  for  the 


*  It  borders  upon  Bohemia^  where  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation is  Slavonick,  and  where,  to  Uiis  day,  a  pure  Slavo- 
nick  dialect  is  spoken.  In  my  journey  throush  Bohemia, 
in  the  spring  181d,  I  was  much  struck  with  that  lan- 
guage, the  sounds  of  which  are  so  soft  and  harmonious, 
that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  they  rival  the  Italian. 
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purposes  of  litemtore,  and  convenaUoD»  tban  its  predc- 
cea^sor,  the  Upper  German.  Before  we  proceed  far^ 
tber  in  our  remarks,  it  will  be  proper  to  advert  to  the 
name  which  was  given  to  this  idiom,  in  contradistinc- 
tioD  to  the  others.  It  is  by  that  appellation  discrimi- 
nated from  the  Low  German*  which  is  the  nMive  huH 
guage  of  the  northern  parts  of  Germany.*  That  of 
the  south  of  Germany  was  called  Upper  Germanf ; 
from  this  the  High  German  likewise  differs.  But  the 
name  seems  to  have  been  chie%  assigned  in  oppositioD 
to  the  Low  German,  because  that  new  dialect  apper- 
tained to  a  country  situated  higher  up,  that  is  to  say, 
more  to  the  south.  In  this  manner  there  existed,  about 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  three  grand  divisions  of 
the  German  language,  viz.  the  Upper  German  (Obtr 
Deut8ch\  the  Low  German  (Nieder  Deutteh,  Qt 
Phut  Deui8ch\  and  lastly  the  High  German  (Hock 

Before  that  era,  every  literary  production,    wUeh 

*  These  are  the  circles  of  Westphah'a  and  Lower  Saxony ; 
and  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Upper  Saxon  circle,  viz. 
Pomerania,  and  Brandenburgh.  The  Low  German  is  also 
spoken  in  Prussia,  and  traces  of  it  are  found  in  a  part  of 
Transylvanii^  which  was  peopled  by  a  colony  from  the  north 
of  Germany,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  See  Bvtchin^'s 
Giography, 

f  This  belongs  to  Franconia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Suabia, 
the  southern  part  of  the  Upper  Saxon  circle,  Silesia,  and 
some  of  the  Rhenish  countries. 

X  Hoch  Veutsch,  signifying  High  German^  is  pronounced 
Hoeh  Doitch,  This  is  sometimes  erroneouslyjBndered.  into 
English,  by  High  Dutch^  a  mistake  which  nCpN^^^  arisen 
from  the  similarity  of  the  words  Deutsch  and  jJutth ;  thoqgh 
they  are  essentially  different  in  meaning,  the  former  denote 
ing  German,  .and  the  latter  Hollandish, 
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/as  composed  in  the  German  tongue,  was  writUn 
in  the  Upper  German :  this  was  the  vehicle  of  like- 
rature,  in  that  country.  The'  Hi^  Oerman  wm 
the  native  dialect  of  Luther»  and  by  the  influence 
of  his  example,  U  began  to  be  raised  to  a  competition 
with  the  formet  idiom,  and  was  soon  spread  through- 
out the.  whole  nation.  Tbe  Bible,  and  other  works 
of  high  interest,  at  that  period,  publbhed  in  this 
dialect,  and  the  number  of  protestant  divines  which  is- 
sued from  tbe  Electorate  of  Saxoiiy,  tended  to  make 
it  known,  even  in  tbe  remoter  parts  of  the  country. 
Itwas  read  and  understood  every  where,  and,  by  de- 
grees, cultivated  as  the  general  language  of  all  Ger- 
many. It  drove  the  Upper  Oerman  from  tliat  pre- 
eminence, which  it  had  hitherto  occupied,  and,  in  its 
stead,  possesised  itself  of  the  fields  of  literature  and 
science.  The  effect  of  those  circumstances*,  which 
had  concurred  to  exalt  the  Upper  German  above  tlie 
other  dialects,  had  ceased;  and  it  was  compelled  to 
give  way  to  a  new  rival.  The  Low  German  was  at 
no  time  much  used  in  wridng,  though  this  idiom,  if  it 
had  been  attended  to,  might  perhaps  have  produced  a 
language,  ifor  softness  and  harmony  far  superior  to  the 
two  others. 

•  In  the  11th,  13th,  and  13th  centuries,  the  age  when 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe  be^an  to  be  used  in  writ- 
ing, the  crown  of  the  Empire  was  enjoyed  by  natives  of  the 
Souti),  or  Upper  Germany.  See  Putter's  History  of  the  Oer^ 
man  Emjfire,  The  Upper  German,  therefore,  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court ;— this  was  one  reason.  The  vicinity  of 
France  and  Italy  gave  the  southern  provinces  of  Germany, 
at  the  revival  of  letters,  a  gr^at  advantage  over  the  north. 
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If  we  would  define  the  character  of  the  High  Qer- 
luati,  in  its  present  state,  we  must  say,  that  it  does  not 
exclusively  belong  to  any  particular  prof  ince,  or  lUstrict^ 
but  is  the  property  and  lawful  possession  of  the  whole 
uation*.  It  has,  since  it  is  generally  come  in|o  use,  re- 
ceived improvements  from  all  quarters,  and  is  no  longer 
to  be  considered  in  that  light,  in  which  it  first  appeared. 
Hence  it  evidently  follows  that,  if  th«re  be  adifierencc, 
between  tlie  sever»»l  provinces,  respecting  any  particular 
point,  in  the  mode  of  speaking,  it  should  be  adjusted^ 
not  according  lo  the  peculiar  ufiage  of  one  or  the  other, 
but  upon  general  principles,  which  apply  to  language, 
on  philosophick  and  impartial  grounds.  By  this  obser- 
vation we  ought  to  be  guided,  when  we  deternune  the 
question,  in  which  parts  the  best  German,  that  is  to4ay, 
the  best  High  German,  is  to  be  met  with.  It  will  not 
satisfy  us,  after  tiie  foregomg  considerations,  to  be  told, 
that  we  must  look  for  example  and  authority  to  the  prac- 
tice of  that  district,  from  which  it  derived  its  origin. 
This  maxim  cannot  be  logically  admitted :  but  whatever, 
in  case  of  doubt,  may  bededded  by  the  rules  and  ana- 
logy of  general  grammar,  must  inevitably  be  acknow- 
ledged as  superior  to  the  influence  of  any  local  custom ; 
and  that  province  ought  certainly  to  be  thought  to  pos- 
sess the  German  in  its  greatest  perfection  and  purity, 
which  the  least  deviates  from  these  rules,  and  this  ana« 


*  In  this  declaration  I  am  supported  by  the  eminent  au* 
thority  of  Mr.  Adelung,  whom  I  have  quoted,  at  length, 
in  the  first  edition,  page  13.  See  his  system  of  the  Ger- 
man Lancuaee(2e6r^efilu&e  5er  beutfct^en  ©pra*e)  Vol.1. 
p.  84,  85,|;and  89.  To  which  may  be  added  his  statements, 
10  his  Introduction  to  German  Ortkography,  section  1,  chap. 
d>  from  page  45  ^o  6S, 

B  5 
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logy*    Thb  c^ocIusioD  cannot  be  denied,  if  the  premises 
be  conceded. 

It  ha»,  for  a  long  lime,  been  granted,  that  the  High 
German  was  best  spoken  in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony, 
commonly  called  Upper  Saxony,  and  nominally  at  the 
towns  of  Meissen  and  Dresden.     And  that  most  have 
been  true,  at  its  origin  and  first  progress.     But  a»  soon 
as  that  language  was .  familiarized  to  the  other  pro- 
vinces, there  arose   a  possibility  that  it  might,  in  its 
advancement,  meet  with  a  set  of  people,  out  of  its  na- 
tite  district,  who,  from  particular  circumstances,  would 
be  able  to   do  it  more  justice  tlmn  those,    to  whom 
it  owed    its  •  primary  existence.     Such  a  chance   was 
afforded  it  among  the   inhabilaiits  of  Lower  Saxony ; 
who,  from  the  favourable  disposition'of  their  organs  of 
speech,     were  belter  able  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
general  rnle  and  analogy,  than  any  of  their  neighbours. 
It  would  then  of  necessity'  happen,   that  if  there  were 
instances  in  which  the  Upper  Saxons  violated  the  rules 
of  general  analogy,  when  the  Lower  Saxons  were  ca- 
pable of  observing  them,  the  latter  must,    in  those  in* 
\stance8,  liave  the  preference;     On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
also  obvious  that,    when  tlie  U^er  Saxons  are  guilty 
of  deviations  from  the  genuine  standard  of  pronuncia- 
tion, the  Lower  Saxons  may  reciprocally  have  their 
peculiarities,   likewise  in   opposition  to  the  law  pre- 
scribed.   This  law  is,    that  the  pronunciation   should 
be  brought  as  near  to  the  orthography  of  the  language, 
as  it  is  possible,  that  the  sounds  s|iould  correspond 
with  the  ktt«rs,  and  that  the  farther  any  province  re- 
cedes frdm  that  line,   the  more  distant  it  n  from  the 
pi'aise  of  a  good  prommciation* 

In  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  claims  of  the 
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Vpperyiiid  Lower  Saxons,  it  is  my  .wish  (o  act 
with  ifie  utmost  fatrness,  according  to  the  preceding  ob- 
serVatioBs.  I  sbiall,  therefore,  enumerate  the  principal 
faults  of  both  competitors,  and  carefully  weigh  them 
against  one  another,  which  will,  in  the  surest  uianner, 
lead  to  such  a  conclusion,  as  may  enable  the  foreigner  to 
form  his  opinion.  *-    , 

The  erronrs  of  the  Upper  Saxons  are  these  : 
1.  A  want  of  dislindion  between  soft  and  hard  let- 
ters ;  as  between  B  and  P,  Z>and  T,  G  and  K.     The 
hard  sounds,  in  general,  prevail.     ^  is  pronounced  by 
them  like  P,  D  like  T,    and  G  like  K.    The  nature 
of   this,  misnomer    will  readily  be  understood  bj  llie 
EUiglish  reader,  who  will  recognise  in  it  his  friends,  Cap- 
tain Fluellen*,  and  Mt.  Morganf.     But  it  is  a  grievous 
defect !     Baum  is  metamorphosed  into  Panm,    Buck 
into  Puck,     Ball  into  Pall.      In  the   same,  mantier 
they  speak  ter,  tie,  tas,  for  der,  die,  das ;  fienen  for 
dienen  ;  tumm  for  dumm.    Thus  they  sulislitute  /iTfor 
G,  and  say  Kott  instead  of  GoU,    kehen  instead    of 
gehen,   &c.     It  may  be  answered,   that  such  certainly 
are  the  popular  irregularities  of  pronunciation,  with  the 
Upper  Saxons  ;  but  that  the  High  German  shonid   be 
considered  according  to  the  state,  in  which  it  exists 
among  persons  of  letters,  and  the  higher  orders.     This, 
indeed,  is  just ;  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  remove  the  ob- 
jection :  for  that  default  appears  to  be  radical,    cotu- 
mon  to  al),  and  incurable.     At  least  so  I  have  found 
it,  in  the  course  of  my  observatioil ;  and  I  hardly  thuik 
it  possible,  that  I  should  be  mistaken  :  if  I  am,  all  that 
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it  said  upon  tiiis  pointy  falls  of  itself  to  tlie  grouiuf.  But 
what  is  singular,  it  has  oAen  struck  me,  as  if  the  Upper 
Saxons  (I  speak  of  literary  and  well  educated  peo- 
ple) were  incapable  of  perceiving,  by  the  ear^  any 
difference  between  the  hard  and  soft  sound.s  though 
their  tougue,  by  chance,  sometimes  produces  the  for* 
mer.  Id  this  case,  I  have  remarked,  t|ie  soft  sound  is, 
for  the  most  part,  misapplied,  by  being  placed  not  where 
it  ought  to  be,  but  perversely  substituted  for  a  hard 
one,  as  B  for  P,  in  die  Bast,  for  Pa9t ;  der  Blatz,  for 
Platz,  &c. 

2.  The  hissing  aspiration  (like  the  English  sk)  which 
is  given  to  tlie  letter  S  before  p  and  /,  especially  in 
the  beginning  of  words,  I  consiiler  as  the  second  ob- 
jection. Stehen^p  for  example,  is  made  to  sound  like 
shtehen  ;  sprechen-^  like  shprechen ;  Dursil  like  Dursht. 
When  the  orthography  of  the  language  dictates  an  S, 
wluit  can  be  the  ground  for  uttering  this  consonant 
otherwise,  than  simply  as  an  Sf  For  tliat  hissing  as- 
piration a  particular  sign  is  appropriated,  namely  sch ; 
and  why  should  a  similar  confusion  of  the  alphabetick 
characters  be  tolerated  1  If  that  aspiration  is  to  be 
expressed,  for  what  reason  may  the  type,  assigned  to  it, 
not  be  employed  in  writing?  But  where  the  ortho- 
graphy  revolts  at  the  sch,  what  charms  can  this  sound 
possess  for  pronunciation  ?  It  surely  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  on  the  score  of  euphony  ;  nor  can  we 
yield  so  much  to  the  paramount  authority  o£oue  pro- 
vince, as,  aAer  its  example,  to  establish  a  mode  of 
speaking,  which  is  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  and 
affords,  by  its  intrinsick  merit,  no  compensation  for  such 

To  sta  pd.  t  To  speak.  J  Thirst. 
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an  irregularity.  It  is  the  foreigner  wiiose  opinion  may; 
en  this  point,  be  consulted  with  impartiality ;  but  it 
will  be  difficult  to  persuade  him  (I  allude  to  such  foreign- 
ers  as  belong  to  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe) 
that  the  hissing  sound  of  Sck  is  a  desirable  substitute 
for  that  of  the  simple  5.  It  is  a  peculiarity*  which  has 
been  retained  from  tlie  Upper  Grerman,  and  ought  to  l>e 
dismissed  from  the  general  language,  both  upon  priocl* 
pie,  and  on  the  ground  of  conveniency.  The  Lower 
Saxons  are  always  disposed  to  avoid  it^  and  it  would,  in 
this  instoflce,  certainly  be  unreasonable  to  r^uire  of 
theui,  that  they  should  exchange  their  better  pronuu- 
daticm  for  one/'  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  worse. 
.  3.  In  the  third  place  we  may  notice  the  waul  of  dis- 
cruainatioD  between  the  diphthong  ih  and  the  vowel  s, 
which  seems  to  prevail  among  the  Upper  Saxons.  They 
pronounce  both  alike,  namely  as  the  «r  of  the  Euglmh  ; 
but  u  should  he  sounded  very  differently^  as  will  be 
sfaiBwn,  when  we  speak  of  this  letter. 

4.  Lastly,  I  would  remark  the  hurried  pronunciation 
of  the  prefix  ge,  in  the  preterite  participles ;  where  the 
^  t  ia  so  entirely  slurred  over,  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  For 
example,  gelM,  praised;  geliebt,  loved;  gelekrt, 
learned,  they  speak  klobt,  kikbt,  kkhrU  This  is  wrong, 
because  the  vowel  e,  though  it  has,  in  this  prefix,  a  short 
and  somewhat  obscure  sound,  should  slill  be  pronounced, 
and  be  made  audible. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  subject  to  touch  upon 
other  inaccuracies,  which  may  be  said  to  be  only  failings 
of  the  vulgar^.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  point  out  the 

*  Of  this  description  is,  m  substituted  for  jt,  as  m'&  ziol- 
len,   for  tcir  wolUn, 
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defects,    witli  whicfi  the  pronunciation  of  the  Lower 
SaxoM  is  to  be  charged. 

1*  It  has  a  tendency  to  assume  soft  letters  in  the  room 
of  hard  ones,  when  the  former  are  improper.  Thus  H 
is  heard  forT,  vADag  forTag,  Duck  (or  Tuck,  kc 

2.  The  hissing  aspiration  is  sometimes  omitted,  where, 
in  conformity  with  the  establislied  orthography,  it  ought 
to  be  received.  A  Lower  Saxon  will  t>e  inclmed  to  say 
slagen  for  achlngen  ;  sneiden  for  tchneiden,  &c. 

3.  The  third  variation  from  the  rule  is  perhaps  the 
most  frequent,  and  the  most  serious.  It  conceros  the 
letter  G,  in  the  true  pronunciation  of  which  many  per- 
sons are  observed  to  be  mistaken.  Some  express  it  by 
the  sound  of  j\  which  is  like  the  English  y  in  the  begin- 
ning of  some  words,  such  as  j^ear,  tfoktt  yellow*  CMt, 
God,  is  accordingly  spoken,  as  if  written  jott  (English 
jfdfO  :  Garten,  garden,  as  \fjarten  (i.  e.  rfartfn\  icc^ 
Others  pronounce  the  g  like  dk,  which  is  a  guttural 
sound,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  its  place.  But  the  right 
node  of  uttering  the  letter  g,  is  that  which  is  perceited 
in  the  English  words,  god,  garden,  get,  give. 

I  have  stated  the  prominent  imperfections  of  both  the 
Upper,  and  the  Lower  Saxon,  pronunciation ;  and  the 
student  will  be  enabled  to  escape  the  offences,  to  which 
his  attention  has  lieen  thus  nwakooed.  It  is  now  neces- 
sary to  Iralance  them,  with  strict  justice,  against  one  an- 
other, and  determine,  by  reasoning,  which  of  the  two 
modes  of  pronunciation  is  least  objectionalile,  or,  in 
other  words,  which  of  the  two  provinces  is  to  l>e  pre- 
ferred, with  regard  to  this  question. 

The  exceptioas,  which  have  been  made  to  the  pro« 
nunciation  of  the  Upper  Saxons,    are,  as  I  think,    ia 
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liieinselves  more  considerable,  Ihan  those  which  are  al- 
leged against  the  Lower  Saxons^  We  will  not,  how- 
ever, discuss  them  singly,  but  limit  ourselves  to  the  fol- 
lowing observations.  \ 

The  provincial  habits,  which  exist  in  the  Electoraie 
of  Saxony,  and  those  in  particular*  which  we  have  ad- 
verted to,  are  derived  from  the  Upper  German.  This 
produces  the  singular  dbadvantage,  that,  where  thev 
are  once  rooted  in  the  organs  of  speech,  it  is  difficult  to 
remove  them.  The  Upper  Saxons,  therefore,  fiud  it  a 
task  of  inconceiveable  hardship  to  divest  themselves  of 
those  blemishes :  and  tlieir  pronunciation  of  the  High 
German  will,  probably  for  ever,  remain  defective.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Saxony.  They 
can,  with  ease,,  adapt  their  speeeh  to  various  sounds ; 
and  though  any  particular  mode  of  utterance  sho^ald  not 
be  familiar  to  them,  it  is  not  beyond  their  capacity  to 
acquire  it.  They  have,  of  late  years,  proved  this  by 
their  manner  of  speaking  the  High  German.  Those 
individuals  who  are  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  a  right 
pronunciation,  have,  in  general,  well  succeeded  in  ob- 
serving them  :  when  they  fail,  in  some  instances,  it  is 
more  from  inattention,  than  any  incorrigible  deficiency. 
That  inattention  may,  whh  moderate  exertion,  be  en- 
tirely overcome  ;  and  their  language,  as  far  as  the  act 
of  speaking  is  involved,  be  brought  very  near  the  line 
of  perfection.  To  this  the  Upper  Saxons  will  never  be 
able  to  aspire,  at  least  not,  while  they  labour  under  those 
peculiarities,  which  distinguish  them  from  their  neigh- 
bours. The  High  German,  as  spoken  by  the  Lower 
Saxons,  is,  besides,  in  a  certain  degree  mellowed  by 
that  softness  of  tone,  which  the  native  dialect  of  this 
tribe  posse^^es.    This  is  a  cireumstance  of  wtich  foreign-r 
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ers  readily  become  sensible  :  and  I  may  add,  that,  llie 
natives  of  Upper  Saxony  themselves  are  not  uncbii- 
consciousof  it*.  This  I  remarked,  during  a  late  resi- 
dence in  Upper  Saxony  (in  the  spring  of  the  year  1815), 
chiefly  at  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  where  I  met  with  some 
]udi\iduals,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  Lower 
Saxon  pronunciation  preferable  to  their  ownf.  Hence 
it  is  obvious,  to  what  part  of  Germany  it  will  be  ad- 
visable for  a  foreigner  to  repair,  who  wuhes  to  acqaire 

*  I  will  here  again  quote  a  passaee,  cited  irrthe  two  foi* 
mer  editions,  from  Jurt*  Piozzi^  uUervationa  and  Refi&D- 
tioris  in  the  course  of  a  Journey  through  France^  Italy,  and 
Germany,  Vol.  II,  p.  137.  That  lady  distinguishes  Han- 
over (in  Lower  Saxony)  as  the  spot  where  the  best  Ger- 
man is  spoken;  and  I 'am  not  aisposed  to  question  this 
opinion,  since  my  last  visit  to  that  country  (in  the  years 
1814  and  1815).  Even  I,  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  can  perceive  the 
language  harsher,  the  farther  one  is  renumed  from  Hanover 
on  eith^  side:  for  Hanover,  as  Madame  de  Bianconi  told  me,  at 
Dresden,  is  the  Florence  of  Germany,  and  the  tongue,  spoken  at 
that  town,  is  supposed,  and  just  fy,  the  criterion  ofpetfectTeutsch 
(i.  e.  Cerman). — The  High  (German,  spoken  at  Gottingen 
(which  is  tlie  second  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
and  a  university)  appeared  to  me,  when  I  was  last  there, 
even  more  pure  and  harmonious  than  what  is  heard,  in  the 
capital  itself.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that,  in  re* 
gard  to  pronunciation  and  sound,  no  better  German  is  to  be 
met  with  any  whtre^  than  at  Gottingen,  among  the  natives 
of  education. 

t  Being  born  in  Lower  Saxony  (at  Gottingen,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover)  I  could  not  help  beiqg  nattered  by 
the  manner,  in  which  I  sometimes  heard  the  Lower  Saxon 
pronunciation  commended,  nay,  I  may  sav  admired,  even 
at  Leipzig  and  Dresden.  A  lady  at  Dresden,  to  whom  I 
had  tlie  honour  of  being  introduced,  was  soprepossed  in  its 
favour,  that  she  had  taken  pains  to  correct  her  native  pro* 
nunciation,  and  to  imitate  that  of  Lower  Saxony.  As  she 
was  a  person  of  excellent  understanding,  and  judsment,  of 
a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and. accomplished  talents,  her 
example  is  entitled  to  great  respect. 
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ibe  bert  pMnwncmtMn  %t  tiie  langoafir*  It  ihoubl  be 
•OMe  tMVAof  di»tiaeUoB  witbiB  tbe  veife  of  the  L(»fr«r 
S«iLoo  diakci,  ia  wbich,  btiidf:*  Lower  Sexony,  tftrictfy 
Mcalkd  ei«  to  be  comyeefaepdcd  Ae BOi<hem <ii|rit% 
eoQtiguoHS  to  i^  end,  in  pertieakN',  tbe  oowHy  «f 
Brandeabufgb.  Heniay,  aoe»rdingiy»  cbooieb»feri- 
dence  at  Hantbttcgh^  HMMver,  AdttingeDt  or  Beriiii. 
U  will  he  bis  bufieett  to^beon  bts- guard  egainst  Ike  pr»« 
tiiicial  firiliiigs,  incident  to  the  people,  antony  whoa  he 
niaiy  ceaide^  what  we  have  pointed  out;  will  seenre  faia 
aipaioBt  tbe  inott  Ariluag  errours.  A  nalire  of  Great 
Briimn^  orlfdaitd^  will  find  tlie  promttieiation,  aoeevd- 
iog  to  the  Lcnrer  Saxrni  dialect,  more  ooiigenial  to  bit 
o^n  tongue,  and  CDneequeatly  more  euy  to  aci|iiiie, 
than  the  pronunciation  of  Upper  Saxony. 

At  to  the  intermd  vahie  of  the  language,  m  phmseology 
tod  e;|(pr^Qii»,  this  it  not  aquettioa  of  local  piteai* 
aettce*  There  aH  theprovincct  are  upon  the  tame  lerel : 
^ey  aft  draw  their  accomplithinent  from  tbe  minetof 
literature.  Whether  a  man  write  well,  or  be  tuccetsful 
10  the  choice  of  words,  to  express  his  thoughts,  does  not' 
depend  upon  the  spot  where  he  wat  bom  and  educated^ 
*  but  upon  the  proficiency  he  has  made  in  letter^  the 
degree  of  cultivation  he  has  acquired,  and  the  firuitfnl* 
■ess  and  versatility  of  his  own  mind.  In  writing,  and 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  High  German  is  every 
where  the  same.  The  difierence  does  not  lie  between 
tbe  provinces,  but  between  individuals.  The  best  authors 
furnish  the  store  i^  the  language,  education  teaches 
how  to  employ  it. 

The  native  dialects  of  the  several  provinces,  in  Ger* 
aapy#  present  a  curious  and  interesting  subject  to  the 
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gramnulifliBl  enquirer*  :  iieither  wcmld  it  be  devoid  ef 
•ttaetion  for  the  historiao,  who  searches  into  the  origia 
of  the  component  parts*  which  constitute  a  nation ;  nor 
the  philosopher,  who  qpeculates  on  the  formation,  pro- 
gress, and  diversity  of  language.  But  thb  is  a  topick, 
entirely  removed  from'  our  view,  in  the  work  before  us. 
We  have  only  one  track  to  follow,  which  is  to  lead  us  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  general  language ;  the  language  of 
literature,  and  of  polite  conversation.  Of  the  other 
idioms  it  i^  enough  for  the  student  to  know,  that  they 
exist,  thai  they  differ  from  one  another,  and  that  they 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  High  Gernum,  which 
is  the  common  instrument  of  speech,  every  where  under- 
stood, throughout  the  whole  country. 

*  The  author,  in  a  tour  which  he  made  (in  the  summer 
1815)  through  a  great  part  of  Germany,  was  much  struck 
by  the  variation  of  the  dialects.  It  is  amusing,  and  instruc- 
tive, for  the  lin£uist  to  observe  either  their  approximation, 
er  deviation,  and  the  shades  of  dissimilitude  by  which  they 
are  marked. 
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PART    I. 

COMFREIIENDIKO 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  LANGUAGE. 


CHAPTER  I.      ^ 

i 
ON  OJ|THp6i;APUT  AND  PBONUNCIATION. 

*'^  CONTAIMZNG 

1.  The  Alphabet.      ^ 

2.  The  Orthography. 

3.  The  Pranundatian  ofLetiers^ 

4.  T%e  Pronimciation  of  Wordt^  or  the  Accent. 

5.  The  Prosody. 


SECTION  I. 

ON  THE   ALPHABET. 


JL  HE  Germans  employ  three  sorts  of  chmp^m,  for 
writing  and  printing:  two  of  which  may-*^^^^^^  P'^®" 
perly  Germ^»  and  the  third  Romajv^'^*"'  The  latter 
is  that,  which  is  used  by  IheBOgli**  and  other  nations 
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of  Europe :  the  two  former  are  cormptioos  of  the  same, 
oiie  appropriated  for  printing,  and  the  other  for  hand- 
writing. That  for  printing  resemblea  the  Blaek  Ltiter 
of  this  €timti%  and  ifie  Eeriiur$  Rwuk  d  li«Dieirrf , 
or>  as  it  is  by  some  called,  the  Lettres  de  Forme,  of  the 
French*.  The  second,  Cmt  haad-wrkinf;,  differs,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  Plate  annexed.  Both,  however,  as 
has  l>een  intimated,  are  derived  from  the  same  fountain/ 
Their  peculiar  quaKty  U^  being  pointed  and  angular. 
They  are  the  productions  of  the  twelAli  and  thirteenth 
centuries ;  and  remain  as  specimens  of  that  taste,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Goihick,  and  prevailed,  from 
the  period  mentioned,  for  a  long  space  of  time,  over  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe  f. 

Those  characters  have  maintained  themselves  in  Ger- 
many, where  they  have  t>een  much  improved.  Tet  Ihey 
still  want  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  their  original. 
For  thb  reason,  many  Oerman  works  have,  in  later  times, 
been  printed  in  the  Roman  type :  that  practice,  however, 
is  hitherto  not  become  general,  and  the  greatest  number 
of  publications  continues  to  appear  in  the  ancient  habit.t 
I  shall,  tberefbre,  to  render  it  ftuniliar  to  the  student, 
retain  it  in  the  Grerman  words  that  may  be  introduced  in 
the  course  of  this  Grammar.    The  character,  which 

*  Outtenberg,  and  his  associates,  called  them  Leitr$s 
Bwrgeoites, 

t  See  Gatterer's  EUmetUa  DiploMoiica ;  and  Ifiuteau 
^raiti  de  Diplomatique,  by  two  Benedictines. 

t  ^"^it  is  to  be  doubted,  whether  that  innovation  would 

^iL   ^  ^fl^'aatage,  if  gener^y  adopted.   By  disusixi^  the 

eye  from  the  ot^type,  many  inUuable  productions  otlite- 

ratom,  unless  reprin&<  tvouid  be  raidcred  less  easy  to  read, 

and  might  be  prnhidieediA.tbaif  gsneial  uOliiy. 
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serves  for  current  hand-writing,  is,  as  ftr  as  I  know, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  universally  predominant  in 
the  German  nation:  and  though  the  printed  letter 
may  decline,  this  will  probably,  from  its  sii|^K>icd 
venience,  be  preserved. 

There  exists,  besfdes,  a  particular  Alphabet  for 
grossing,  which,  with  the  last  mentioned,  b  exhibited 
in  the  Plate. 

lu  writing  Latin,  or'  any  modern  language  of  Europe, 
the  Gerujaus  use  not  their  own  character,  but  the 
Roman:  with  which  the  people  at  large  are  equally  weU 
acquainted. 


c  3 


THE 


PRINTED  ALPnJBET. 


khix 
or 

a  0 


ae  oe  ue|| 


^1 


"Swam*. 

Au* 
B«yt 

Dey 

Ef;  ET-ef 

Gey,  or  G»y 

Hau;  Tsey-hao 

E 

Yot 

Kau;  Tsey-kau 

El 

Em 

En 

O 

Pey 

Koo 

Err 

Esa;  .Ei»>ets 

Eaa-tset;  '£«a-tey 

Oo 

Vow 

yey§ 
Iks 

Ypsilon 
Tsct;  Tey-tset 


•Kotlikethe 
'  broad    mu     in 


'bat 


nuher 


er  nke 


ke 

op«i«M  ia 

tb» 

pronniitiatiflR  «C 
A,  in  th*  MOfX 
"smUod. 


t  fy,  in  tkii 
«B<1  the  trilmr^ 
ing  in<ttiuieet»  to 
be  prononiMwdi 
Mills  in  the  pro- 
no  a  II  they. 


t  To  sound  like 
thcacatccofthtt 
Germans.  Sec 
the  next  sfctien. 


$  See  the  pro- 
nanciation  of 
this  letter,  in 
ibe  next  section. 


I  Refer  to  the 
spand  of  these 
diphthongs,  in 
the  next  section. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

I,  la  the  printed  alphabet  some  letters  are  apt  to 
be  mistaken  by  beginners,  and  to  be  confounded 
one  with  another.  To  facilitate  the  dkcrimination, 
I  will  place  them  here  together^  and  point  out  the 
difirence.  I 

/ 
85  (B).  and  »  (V). 

The  latter  is  open  in  the  middle^  the  former  Johied 
across. 

a  (e)i  and  e  (E). 

S  (£)  has  a  little  horizontal  stroke  in  the  middle,  pro- 
jecting to  the  right,  which  6  (C)  has  not. 

@  (OX  and  0  (S). 

These  letters,  being  both  of  rather  a  romid*  form, 
are  sometimes  taken  for  one  another,  particularly  the 
@  for  the  ® .  But  Q  (S)  has  an  opening  above,  ®  (G)  is 
closed,  and  has  besides  a  perpendicular  stroke  withiB«^ 

«  (K),  SI  (N),  gt  (R). 

St  (K)  is  rounded  at  the  tqp,  SR  (N)'is  open  in  the 
middle,  9t  (R)  is  united  about  the  middle. 

SR  (M),  and  SSS  (W).  "^ 

SSSt  (M)  is  open  at  the  bottom,  SB  (W)  is  closed. 

b(b)^aBdHb}. 
b  (b)  is  perfectly  closed  below,  }f  (h)  is  somewhat  open. 


J" 
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and  ends  at'tlie  bottom,  on  one  side,  with  a  hair  stroke. 
I  have  known  b  (d)  confounded  with  b  (b),  but  the  dif- 
ference between  these  letters  is  sufficiently  marked,  •veil 
for  the  commonest  attention. 

f(0.  andf(0. 
f  (f)  has  a  horizontal  line  above. 

m  (m),  and  »  (w). 

m  (m)  is  entirely  open  at  the  bottom,  .t9  (w)  is  partly 
closed. 

t  (r),  and  y  (x). 
%  (x)  has  a  Httle  hair  stroke  below,  on  the  left. 

M  (v).  and  9  (y). 

^  (v)  is  closed ;  t)  (y)  is  somewhat  open  below,  and 
ends  with  a  hair  stroke. 

2.  The  copperplate  exhibits  three  Alphabets  of  Ger- 
man hand-writing  : 

4pa.  1.  Is  known  by  the  name  of  gractur  ©d^tift,  i.  e. 
the  Broken  Letter,  because  the  characters  are  formed 
by  interrupted  touches  of  the  pen.  It  is  used  for  inscrip- 
tions, and  for  the  first  lines  of  any  formal  writing. 

No.  2.  Called  ganjlep  ©d^ft,  i.  e.  Chancery  wriU 
i$tgififievfes  commonly  for  engrossing. 

No.  3.  Is  the  current  hand. 

Of  these  three  alphabets,  both  the  capital  and  small 
letters  are  represented;  and  an  example  is  added,  to 
sbow  them  in  connection. 


^ 


5i     ^ 


\ 


K 


■1.. 


K.-^^^^ 


\ 


>        »    ^r<r^t 


^. 


^, 


3f 


I,  ^    ■ . 


V     ■  \ 
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SECTION  n. 

ON  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

< 

Orthography  has  in  the  German,  as  in  other 
languages^  been  exposed  to  variety,  and  change.  To 
avoid  these,  and  to  give  to  the  external  form  of  the 
language  a  proper  degree  of  consistency,  the  following 
rules  should  be  kept  in  view. 

(  Fbritf  sQch  characters,  in  writing,  should  be  used, 
as  by  their  import,  approach  the  nearest  to  the  best  pro* 
auncialion*.    But 

Stamdly,  a  regard  must,  at  the  same  time,  l>e  had 
\9  derivation,  and  etymology. 

/H  the  ihird.pldee,  we  ought  iM,  without  necessity, 
and  prepoiMierating  reasons,  to  depart  from  the  general 
practice,  which  Inis  been  once  introduced.  ^ 

If  these  rules  had  been  Mlowed,  those  many  innova- 
tions, which  have  emlwrassed  German  Orthography, 
would  not  have  taken  place.    It  Was  the  ignorance  of 

*  It  may  be  thought  that^  in  laying  down  this  rule,  I 
am  proceeding  in  a  circle :  for  I  have  elsewliere  said,  that 
you  should  speak  as  you  write,  and  here  it  seems  to  be  r&> 
commended,  tj^t  you  should  write  as  vou  speak.  Ortbogra* 
phy  and  pronunciation  must  reciprocally  assist  each  other ; 
and  it  will  happen  that,  in  the  case  of  a  difference,  the 
one  may  be  ascertained,  when  the  other  appears  doubtfbl ; 
or,  it  is  sometimes  more  feasy  to  fa  the  one^  than  the  other. 
That  which  is  first  established,  will  lend  its  assistance  to  the 
other.  In  this  manner,  I  think,  there  remains  no  fellacy. 
The  rule  itself  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Quintilian, 
who  says,  lost  Or.  1. 7.  Ego  (nisi  qnod  amtuetude  obiinu' 
erit)  sic  scrtfoiuhtm  quicgue  judico,  quatno^o  sormt.  Hie  mUm 
ususest  littrarumy  ut  custodiant '9oees,  etvelut  depositumred' 
dant  legtfttihus :  itaqus  idesprhncrs  Ment  qu$d  dletwi  sumus* 
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those  principles,  that  led  to  imaginary  reforms.  Most 
of  tliem  were  but  misconceived  changes,  which  had 
their  source  in  the  fancy,  perverseness,  and  vanity  of 
individuals.  It  would  not  be  fit  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  these  deviations ;  let  it  suffice  to  put  the  student  ou 
his  guard.  The  books,  with  which  he  is  first  brought 
acquainttrd,  should  be  models  of  a  just  orthography : 
the  variations,  which  he  will  afterwards  notice,  in  hb 
reading,  he  ought  to  examine  according  to  the  foregoin|^ 
rules. 

We  have  now  to  advert  to  some  peculiarities,  which 
exist  in  German  orthography. 

[  1  •  All  nouns  substantive  are  written  with  capital  letters* 
that  is  to  say,  the  letter  which  begins  any  such  noun, 
must  be  a  capital.  And  not  only  words  which  are  pro- 
perly substantives,  iall  under  the  operation  of  this  law* 
but  likewise  all  that  are  employed,  at  any  time,  in  that 
quality.  They  assume  this  particular  appearance  of  sub- 
atantives,  wherever  they  supply  thcfir  place.  Of  this 
description  are : 

(a J.  Adjectives,  either  when  a  substantive  is  under* 
8tood,)as:  bet  SSetfe,  the  wise  (man):  bet  ®ro^e,  tht 
great  (man);  bte  @C^6tte.  Ihe  fair  (wtmiw^):(ar  whea 
they  are  themselves  employed  abstrartedl\,  with  the 
power  of  a  substantive,  as:  ba§  ©C^roat},  tlif  bldck|)f.#. 
the  colour  ft/acAr ;  bad  ®run,  the  green,  t  r.  the  colour 
green;  baS  Slunb,  the  round  substance.  fotmulTty.  To 
the  adjectives  may  be  added   the  posses>iv  •  pronouns, 

as:  WeSRcinigett,  my  friends;  bie2>cimgcn,  tiiv-  friends; 

bie©etnigen,  his  friends;  bicUnfrigcn.  our  friends,  or 

oar  people;  bie  (Surigen,  your  friends;  bie  3iS)rigen, 

their  friends.    Thtfe  bad  SRettt,  that  which  is  mine, 
(meum);  bad  ^n*  that  which  is  thine,  (tuum),  &c. 
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(  (p)  The  Infinitives,  when  they  are  made  to  express  the 
svbstantlve  acts  of  their  verlM,  for  which  the  £ngh\k 
make  use  of  the  |>articiple.^  ^dSefetl,  theact,  or  em- 
ployment, of  reading ;  baS  @(^eiben»  the  act  of  writ- 
ing; baS®e^>  the  act  of  walking^;  taS  0teifen,  the 
act  of  travelling. 

^  (c)  Any  other  part  of  speech  which,  by  an  article,  or 
pronoun,  prefixed,  assumes  the  character  of  a  substan- 
tive.>  2M  VbzCf  the  word  hU  ;  taS  3f(l^,  the  pronova 

2.  German  Orthography  coincides  with  the  Engli^ 
in  this  point,  that  it  frequently  marks  any  word  with  a 
capital  letter,  which  is  to  attract  the  nolict*  of  tli<^  reader, 
or  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest.  In  EiigliHJi  the  first 
penonal  pronoun  is  always  written  capitally  (/) :  in  Ger- 
man it  has  not  this  prerogative,  except  where  it  begins 
a  sentence,  or  is  to  be  distinguished  by  an  emphasis.  On ' 
the  other  hand  the  pronouns  of  address,  such  as  thou, 
2f€Uf  which  in  English  have,  usually,  only  small  letters, 
are  liegun  with  capitals,  in  German,  as :  £u,  S^tp 
(St,  @{e*.  This  is  the  effect  of  an  imaginary  polite- 
ness, by  which  also  possessive  and  demonstmtive  pro- 
nouns;, when  they  are  used  as  the  means  of  speaking  to 
another  person,  are  decorated  with  capital  letters.  For 
example,  in  these  sentences,  lAmse  received  ytmr  letter,  1 
kd»e  $een  ^four  father,  Sec.  the  pronoun  Y<mr  would  be 
written  with  a  capital. 

3.  The  Ptmctuaiiom  in  German  Orthograpliy  differs 
only  in  aome  trifling  particulars  from  the  English.  The 
dissimilarity  refers  priucrpaliy  to  the  comma,  and  is  as 
follows : 

*  at«  Chap.  III.  Sect.  1. 
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(  («)  The  Engliah  frcqueaHy  coii6Be  advtiH  wn^mc- 
tuNit,  and  prepotitions  wilh  Uicir  eMet»  between  comr 
mntp  «•  in  these  examples :  **  He  was  extremely  mh 
tonisbed  to  see  bis  domioioiis  overwhelmed,  §m.m  mfir 
ibfif  with  such  an  imvidatiou  of  Ikeotious  bariMHriaiiC 
Kume.— ''It  19,   accardingfy,  this  steady,  ivOexiWe 
idrtue,  this  regard  to  prioeiple,''  &c.  Blair.— «*  Thoee 
who  have  great  aftirs  to  manage,  intricate  plant: to. |mff- 
soe,  many  enemies,  perk«f»,  to  eocquuter  ia  the  jpw- 
suit."'  Blair. — ''Let  us  cease,  therefore,  from  loohii^  up 
with  discontent  and  envy  to  those,  whom  birth  or  for- 
tune hat  placed  above  us.''  Blair.-f-*<  Tlie  world  appetm 
not,  theMf  originally  made  for  the  private  conveuimoe 
of  me  alone.'*  Harris. — *'Tbe  fact,  eertmdy,  is  much 
otherwise«**--^If  semibility,  Qerefore^  be  not  inoomh 
patible  with  true  wisdom,''   &c.  Melmoth's  Cicero.***- 
*'  In  this,  heweeer^  u  above,  nnmbers  of  the  mosllNMia- 
tifal  crystals  were  formed.''  Goldsmith.— *<  There  isnci, 
iff  my  ofMen,  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphanl  coast 
deration,"  &c.  Addison. — **  He  made  preparalkmS'  for 
recovering  England  of  which,  during  Mi  a&samr,.  ke 
had,  ^  Hennfe  mirigme,  been  so  iMgusUy  defiraiidcil/' 
Hunie.4-In  these,  and  sfanihir  inslanees,  the  usage  .of 
German  orthography  would  admit  no  comma  befoM^  tad 
after,  tlie  words  printed  in  Italicks.    ^ 

(&)'The  Germans  rarely  pat  a.comma^  ia  the  ouddle 
of  a  sentence,  before  the  conjunction  mitv  end;  wheve. 
the  English  generally  add  thatiuga  of  dislinctioa. 

(c)  In  German,  a  conmm  is  mvariaUy  pbced  before 
a  relative  pronoun,  which  is,  in  EaglMi,  very  oUta 
omitted. 

(i)  The  infinitive  mood  wilh  the  preposition  ju,  te. 


I 
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preceding  it*^  is  always  separated  by  a  cemina  from 
the  verb»  which  governs  iU^E^umples:  Si)  fveue  mUl}, 
@{e  iU  fe](^n,  I  rejoice  to  see  you.  dt  ffird^tet  ftd^ 
feinen  SSater  }U  Mzibi^m,  be  fears  to  offend  faw  father; 
er  fjUiubt,  toief^n  @ai^  enmefen  ju  l(K^n,  he  thinks  be 

lias  demonstrated  this  position ;  um  biefen  Smed  (tt  d* 

ret(i^n,  o))fei:te  er  aUe  anbere  9tud!fi(!^ten  auf,  to  attain 

this  object^  be  sacrificed  all  other  connderaiions.  •  In 
the  last  example,  the  infinitive  with  }u  stands  in  the  first 
member  of  the  sentence,  and  the  comma  is,  there^  pat 
after  it  This  separating  comma  before  the  infinitive,: 
is,  however,  only  required,  when  that  mood  is  accom- 
I  panied  with  other  words,  which  it  governs,  as  in  the 
I       instances  above.    When  it  stands  alone  with  ^u,  as  In 

idj^  wunfd^  iu  fd^lafcn,  I  wish  to  sleep ;  er  tjerfud^t  ^u 
tattien,  he  attempts  to  dance;  er  toa^t  (u  reiten^  he  vej£- 

tures  to  ride;  ii)  t)erlange  JU  n)iffen,  I  desire  to  know; 
t)6rt  auf  5U  reben,  cease  to  talk  ;  aud  especially,  when 
this  infinitive  is  governed  by  a  substantive,  as  Suji^tt 

f^eten,  an  inclination  to  play;  ba$  SSergnfigen  @ieitt 

fcl^en,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you ;  ber  JBunfcl^  geloW  Jtt 
n)erben>  the  wish  of  being  praised :  in  those  circumstan- 
ces, the  comma  is  omitted. 

(The  other  signs  of  punctuation  are  used  in  the  same 
mamier  by  the  Germans,  as  by  tlie  English.  N  All  these  > 
marks  serve  to  enable  us  to  read,  with  a  proper  tone,  and 
distinction,  the  sentiments  of  the  writer :  and  they  are 
rightly  employed,  when,  by  their  application,  that  object ' 
is  attained.  It  is  obvious  that,  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar turn,  that  is  intended  to  be  given  to  a  sentence,  and 
the  particular  inode,  with  which  \bt  writer  may  conceive 

•See Part ir.  Chap.  I.  "Sect.  2.  p. 383. 
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\\m  Hlrtt»  ivMeb  is  to  be  {)Midueed  by  bis  expresukm,  thaj 
wmi  iOMtlhuet  obey  4he  w4N,  or  fimey,  of  an  indfridiial, 
nlkttr  ttnn  the  hiles  of  general  pmctiee.  But  tbetr  ffinc* 
tiMiiliBoiNiii«|plisbed,  wben  tbey  confey  the  senwMMl 
dcid^  «f  the  writer.  Thus,  aAet  certain  words, «  edm- 
Biif  dr'anotherfiiclint,  Vitiy  be  titfofAed Jn  soinehi9laneei» 
wlMO  MttnKMdy  they  are  not  followed  by  a  timilar  aiaifc 
of  aepaiWlon.  This  modificaHion  of  the  laws  of  hrter- 
piMton  is  not  to  tw  confo^Mided  with  the  fintartick 
novdtieiy  which  eaprieiotts  persons  have,  at  ditKeMttt 
titteSy  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  this  part  of  ertbo- 
grqiby.  Their  Schemes  hate  been  as  unsuceessfu!,  as 
they  Were  useless. 
/  4.  The  siign  of  Apdgtraphe  (' )  is  to  be  'used 

ifJB)  In  the  genitive  case  of  prober  names.  It  is  then 
piMxed  to  the  genitive  termiinilion,  which  generally 
is«/90nietimps  tit,  and  en^-/ as,  ZgtXtoWi  9^ib)&ge» 
Apkdi^'s  campaij>ns;  ^latO-S  ®ef^rac^  Plato's  dla- 
lo||iies;    gcffing'S    SKrauerfpieIc,     Lewlng's   tragedies; 

4^(^fr  ©ebtc^e,  muys  piit-nis;  ®&^'nd  ^bigtini, 

GMieTs  sermons ;  U^'ettd  ®c^riften,  the  writings  of  Ui. 
\  ^The  application  of  the  aposlrophe  is  often  to  be 
Recommend  til,  on  the  ground  that  it  leads  to  an  easy 
dMrttnination  of  )>roper  names.  For  example,  by  means 
ofthis  si|>ii,  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain,  that  the  nonii* 
mMVe  case  of  ®61^e'n6  is  <^e,  and  not  ®&^en;  of 
U^^,  Uj.  uM  Uje,  or  Ujett.  But  to  gain  this  advantage, 
ititosfbe  careMty  and  accurately  placed,  before  the 
geiiKive  termhiation.  As  it  Is  certainly  useful  in  aotoe 
pii^l^r-ttatnes,  1  see  no  reason,  why  we /shdald  not  id- 
mitlt  ln;^l,  fhongh  the  practice  is,  as  yet,  not  gcso- 
rally  establbhed ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  might  serve  for 
a  d^tinctionto  plfoper  lilltteB  frUtn  liommon  lippellatives. 


( (b)  Tbe  apostrophe  should  be.  employed^  whsa  the 
fOW«l«  Ml.  by  contraotioo,  thrown  aw^y.  whoriQ  prppofty 
U  ought  to  remaii^OFor  example:  tt  f)|)ra#d>  4»f  ^0^^ 
e(y  he  spoke  U;  fo^  niir'&  formireA.  tell  it  me;  t9aiJ8 
git^i  for  uMreS  gut,  H3S  U  good ;  idl^  9evf  ellu'ed,  ior  m> 
fM^  e&  I  uikU  rsiaiNl  it ;  %wxvii  unb^tiUte*  ibr  ^vtiintoe 
iinb  Seint^  fritiii<ls  and  foes  ;  hU*  im^  JMJlAtri^  frr 

ly^e^  badanU  q^SEliiu^A.     la  the  iofl^ectioM  both  of  nowis 

:aild  veEitt,  »  similar  ccmtraclioa   if  fre^^eiit;  Ijutt,  in 

general,  not  indicated  by  the  apostrophe :  as,,  i)C8.  Sta(illS» 

for  jBu(i)e$,  of  ihe  hook  ;  et  (obt,  for  ItbtU  he  praises; 

er.lol^Xe,  for  l^H;  geloi^t.  for  gelof^t.    Only  where 

the  pronuiiciatinn  mif^lit  suffer  a  chance,  if  the;  a^|iss^Ml 
of  thee  wrre  not  understood,  it  should  be  marlu^d,  asm 
er.teifty  for  reifet»  he  travels;  in  which  the  letter  s slioufd 
be  pronounced  soft,  as  it  would  be  l>efore,  the;  i»,  previ* 
ously  to  the  contraction.  If  t|ie  word  were  written  )tijf» 
fdthout  the  apostrophe,  there  would  be  a  risk  of  the  8 
li^ng  uttered  sharply,  as  in  et  reift»  he  tears.  This 
would  produce  au  iuac^urt^cy  in  the  language.  Thus  it 
would  be  well  to  write  erlSf  t,  for  erj[5fet,  redeemed  ; 
^)^  ^V^i  ^^f  rofet,  he  raves.  But  the  surest  way  of  pre- 
Teutiog  any  mistake^  io  pronuuciaton,  is  to  avoid  ■^ch 
ejections.* 

*  Soipetii^es,  however^  they  aire  not  to  be  avoided,  for 
example.  When  the  metre  comes  into  question,  as  in  this 
passage  of  ^^xbtt'i  ^U^ViU  S9(dttev,  Vok  I.  p.  91. 
COutha  17,91) : 

txiim  ba^  @clbi€f  ((^  bid^/  fo  traae  bu  n^ieb^r  ba^®cf)icf  faf; 
^ofg  ilimwitfidunbfrofr;  libKiftbu  ntct^tiTorgeh,  bumuft. 
In.  the  SQCQud^lioe  i«(g,  should  have  tbe  «postroph«^  fblj-/ 
«iiti^pja  for  foUe;  ^uA.  the«  iBiMSlt.rc:ti^in  the  jroni^n^^ 
tiori  it  nas  in  fcTge,  which  it  would  not  do,  if  it  were 
merely  considered' as  a  finally.   Seep^^. 
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The  apostrophe  hva,  like  oilier  things,  been  perverted, 
and  abunedy  by  innoTators,  who  thought  they  might 
rtsder  the  Oernian  language  a  service,  by  introducing 
Ait  orthographick  sign»  with  all  those  privileges,  with 
which  it  b  invested  in  some  other  modem  tongues. 
They  removed  by  it  every  vowels  which  happened  to  be 
followed  by  another  vowel,  under  the  false  notion  of 
obviating  dbharmony.  But  it  is  seldom  that  the  German 
language  requires  such  an  expedient :  and  the  use  of  that 
abbreviation  is  confined  within  narrow  limits. 

'  5,  The  Hyphen  or  sign  of  conjunction,  (-,  or^  )  is 
made  use  of    ' 

^  (a)  When  a  word,  at  the  end  of  a  line,  must  be  divided, 
for  want  of  space.  The  division  takes  place,  according 
to  the  syllables,  as  in  English,  only  with  the  difference 
itbat  this  partition  is  solely  determined  by  the  pronun- 
ciation.,  When  there  is  a  consonant  between  two  vowels. 
It  is  generally  assigned,  as  the  beginning  letter,  to  the 
second  syllable.  For  example,  the  word  writing  would 
be  thus  separated,  in  German,  wri-ting ;  whereas  in 
English,  regard  is  had  to  etymology,  conformably  to 
which  it  is  spelt  writ-ing. 

(P)  Sometimes  in  compound  words»  as  ^eunbfci)aft$  * 
Siuvb,  league  of  friendship. 

(c)  When  two  compound  words,  having  their  last  com- 
ponent the  same,  stand  together,  and  when  the  last  com- 
ponent is  omitted  in  the  prior  word,  and  expressed  only 
in  the.  second  :  as,  Odftixh  unb  0{ebef un^,  the  art  of 
writing,  and  speaking.  The  component  Aunfl  belongs 
to  both  words,  &iit^Vtmft,  art  of  writing,  9teM(unf& 
art  of  speaking :  but  is  only  once  expressed. 
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S£GTION  HI. 

ON  THB   ^JtONUNCIATiqiY  Oj?  I^E^^TB^S^ 

f  If  the  rule  of  Quiptitian*.  "  I^t  words  he  so  i|ttered, 
that  each  lettei;  may  denote  its  appropriate,  souiid/  wg« 
estabrished  in  the  practice  of  the  languages,   tjje  preifDt 
iubject  would  be  atteojded  wifh  fewer  HiAyculties,  than  i( 
actually  iti.  3T0  the  German  language  it  b  but  ju^ti.qe 
to  remark,  thai  the  |)owerand  the  meanins*  of  the  letterSj^ 
and  the  nature  of  the  sounds,  are  less  vague  and  uadel^- 
fiiioed,  than  is  the  case,  more  or  less,  in  several  9^er 
modern  tongues.     But  it   is  not  an  easy  undertaking^  in 
general,  to  teach  pronunciation  by  writing,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  teacher'&  VQiAt-     You  act  upon  the  eye, 
instead  of  the  ear,  whic^  i&  tl^^  ||M[9Dcr  or^an  for  this  spe- 
cies of  instruction.  The  only  way  of  imparting  it,  in  that 
manner,  is  by  compiprhig  the  letters  and  sounds  of  the 
language  which  is  to  be  Ijeasnt,  with  those  of  a  language 
sili;e4d(y  known.    Siich  a  comparispi^,  howcvi^r^  it  ipot 
alwa^  to  b^  9lht%uKe(V     O^e.  Is^gu^e  m^j  b%ve  ?0ttn4$> 
^Gt  vliicl^  QfPthiog  similajT  is  to  be  found  i^i  another,     (a. 
8U!phcu;cum9Jl9nce9,^s9me  ii^ve  tbp«|ght,t||iat  a  debMsation^. 
or  description,  of  the  form  and  changes,  which  the  oi^gaaji 
of  tp^^k  assuine.  i^  ffxwMm^'^Vig,  would  lead  to  ^  fi)c- 
cesi^i^l  imitation  of  the  sQwaids;  hfutj  on  experience  »  it 
wJU  li^.  fiTiMMt  Uif^t  thjs  h  ^  very  precarious^  help  tc^  ^ 
p^^  out    The  ta^lE  i«  v^^fki  ^cilit^ted*  wi^lff^  a  fpm- 
p^daon  with  sevef^  $>r^i^  li^guag^nptay  faie  scsorted.  to : 
and  of  this  expedient  we  shall,  to  a  c^kitai^  degref^  avail 


*Ipstpbr.Ijj  11.  Ut  txpr^  mt  yterh^,  u<  ^ungu^^u^. 
liter €>sonU  enuntientur. 
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onnelfes,  thrmighoat  this  section.  The  whole  attempt 
will  still  renuiin  imperfect;  and  the  student  cannot  ex- 
pect to  possew  himself  fully  of  the  pronunciation,  un- 
less by  ID  intercourse  with  the  natives.  But  notwithsland- 
mg  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  contents  of  the 
present  division  will  not  appear  to  be  without  their  use. 
Tbey  will  induce  a  more  attentive  consideration  of  the 
subject,  than  perhaps  would  be  afforded  by  oral  instruc- 
tion alone.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  wanted  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  the  former;  but  the  written  rules 
will,  reciprocally,  prove  s  beneficial  support  to  the  lessons 
of  the  master.  On  this  persuasion,  I  have  thought  it 
worth  while,  to  enter,  with  some  degree  of  minuteness^ 
into  the  following  details. 


VOWELS. 

%  e.  3,  o,  %  % 

%   (A). 

This  vowel  has,  t  believe,  in  no  language  of  Europe, 
that  acute  sotpad,  which  is  assigned  to  it  In  English :  I 
mean  that,  which,  for  instance,  is  heard,  in  hate,  state, 
male,  gale,  and  is,  in  English  grammar,  called  the  long 
sound. 

In  Gkrman,  the  A  is  pironounoed,  as  it  is  in  the 
French,  Italian,  Spanbh,  Portuguese,  and  other  lan- 
guages :  which  seems  to  be  between  the  short  A  of  the 
English  in  Aa^,  man,  and  their  broad  one,  in  Ml,  hall. 
It  approaehes  the  sound  of  a  in  ah,  father,  and  that  of 
au,  in  aunt,  gauntlet. 

A  IS  ia  some  words  doubled,  by  which  no  other 
change  is  effected,  in  the  pronunciatioop  than  that  of 
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reoderiog  the  vowel  more  full»  and  long.  Examples ; 
i^  7M»  the  eel ;  ba$  .^oat,  the  hair ;  tie  Wtaa^,  the 
river  Meuse;  bieSSaare»  merchandise. 

# 

<S,    (E) 

has  four  different  sounds : 

1.  The  broad,  or  open, 

2.  Theacute,  or  elevated, 

3.  The  slender*   and 

4.  The  obscure,  or  short,  sound. 

1.  The  broad  sound  of  E  resembles  that  of  the  loug 
English  a,  in  name,  fate ;  or  of  at,  or  ay,  in  air^  day : 
and  is  the  same  with  the^,  or  h  ouvert,  of  the  French, 
and  the  accentuated  ^  of  the  Italians. 

It  takes  place,  when  E  concludes  the  first,  or  middle, 
syllable  of  a  word,  not  the  last.  Therefore  leben,  to 
live.  Is  pronounced  nearly  as  laben;  ber  <33cfem,  the 
broom,  as  basem. 

Some  words  are  excepted :  bie  Se'ber,  or  3^cr,  the 
cedar ;  Slclte,  Cleves,  the  name  of  a  place ;  tie  £^- 
tnittl^,  humility ;  S^en,  Eden,  paradise ;  tie  S^ge,  the 
harrow;  g'pl^eu,  ivy;  efwig,  eternal;  \ibiX,  each;  i^ 
and  irtnal^W,  ^et ;  \imavb,  somebody ;  j^ner,  j^tte,  jYnc^, 
he,  she,  it  or  that ;  ^^nt,  a  proper  name ;  bte  iam- 
pt^tt,  the  lamprey ;  bfe  3Jleft)e,  the  sea-gull ;  bie  5Wu8- 
Mti  the  musket;  We  ?)aji^tc.  the  pasty;  |)rter,  Peter; 
Me  0Ugel,  the  rule ;  r^gtetett,  to  govern  ;  bic  SWtie,  the 
scene ;  @6)W^n,  Sweden ;  ©d^lcfftett,  Silesia ;  bie  @{^ 
X(m»  the  siren  ;  bie  Kcup^U,  the  hangings  of  a  room ;  bie 
Stom)Xfte,  the  trumpet;  VoM^,  little  in  quantity;  bie 
3^^  the  toe  of  the  foot  In  these,  the  £  has  the  acute 
sound,  contrary  to  the  foregoing  rule. 
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The  broad  mnrnd  »  not  admittecly  wImii  ai>  A  follows : 
except  in  a  few  wonis,  93  fKl^en*   to  steal,  pronoaneed 

Mtsim:  fel^lcn.  to  ikil:  twifc^len,  tomim;  bet  «ef€^!, 
the  coiiiiiiaiKi ;  befe^lett,  to  coniniand ;  empfel()Ien,  to 

recommend;  entbe^ren,  to  want;  i)zf)ltn,  t)erl()elf)Ien, 
lo  conceal ;  bet  Seamen,  the  I(>am ;  nef^metU  to  take; 
HtSUt)U,  the  throat;  baS  ftScI)!,  the  flour;  {el^ien,  ten. 
The  Upper  Sanons  also  tiouud  the  •  broad.,  before  h,  io 
Ibe  fullowing* :  be^nett,  lo  str«kli :  bril^en,  to  turn ; 
Me  Se^be,  the  feud,   or  warfare ;  Ie^nen»  to  lean ;  bie 

©e^ne,  tUe  sinew ;  ftc^  fel^tten,  to  long  after ;  berfe^reti, 

to  damage  ;  Wi^tn,  to  blow  ;  XVif)Xtn,  to  guarcj  agaii^sJ^ 
}el^en»  to  consume.  The  Lower  Saxons  abide,  by  the 
rule,  and  pronounce  the  words,  Ust  mentioned,  with  tbe 
ficute  sound. 

In  the  following  words,  the  broad  sound  b  begird., 
though  £  is  not  at  the  end  of  the  sellable :  S3cgegnQ9», 
to  meet ;  bcquem,  commodious ;  ba§  JBrCt^  the  boa(4 ; 

bie  IBre^el  the  bun ;   bet,  bem,  ben,  article  ;  bie  @.¥be» 

the  earth;  erf!,  first;  ba$  @rif  the  ore  ;  l^er«  hiiber ;.  t^ 
^rb»  the  hearth ;  ba6  ^eb^tveib,  the  cowcobiue ;  nib% 
l^Bsides,  prep.  ba6  ^erb,  the  horse ;  quer.  awry ;  teg- 
nen,.  to  rain ;  ber  (^d^mer,  the  grease ;  fy^^,  ^noixt,  the 
sword;  fegnen,  to  bless;  ber  @teg>  the  path;  v^ix, 
H'ho ;  n?erben,  to  become ;  wrt^J,  worth ;  bet  SBertl^ 
the  value ;  iai  9lefi;»  the  nest,  (according  to  the  Vppf  r 
Sas^on  way  of  pronouncing«)t 

*Sec  Adelung^s  System  (Lehrgebaude   der  DeMtscheu 
Sprache)  Vol.  1.  p.  263. 

f  The  1^0 wer  Ss^ons  proqciyice  seve^s^l  of  tbei  words, 
mentioned  in  this  exception,  witb  the  acute  sound,  as, 

erff;  6r|,  ©ctmer. 


■'^^^ 
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WbeD  a  contraction  has  taken  place,  E  retains  its 
broad  sound,  though  it  should  be  in  the  middle  of  a 
syllable :  as,  er  tebt,  he  lives,  contracted  from,  et  X^Zi. 

When  the  £  is  doubled,  the  sound  is  always  acute, 
though  the  Upper  Saxons  speak  it  broad,  in  bie  S3eere» 
the  berry;  bad  »^eer,  the  host,  or  army:  ba§3Rcer»  the 
sea ;  bet  @)>eer,  the  spear ;  bet  S^eer»  the  tar; 

2.  The  acute  sound  of  £  is  that  of  the  Italian  unac- 
cented r,  and  the  French  6  ferm^.  I  believe,  this 
sound  exists  in  the  English  language,  though  I  am  at  a 
}oBs  to  elucidate  it  sufficiently  by  examples.  If  I  may 
trust  to  my  ear,  I  think,  it  is  heard  in  the  pronoun 
thei^  ;  and  perhaps  also  in  hay,  dried  grass. 

The  aaite  sound  has  its  place  before  the  letter -A:  a% 
bieSl^te:  the  honour;  bie  @^,  matrimony;  fiel^ett,  to 
aland. 

However,  in  some  words  which  have  been  enumerated 
btfore,  the  broad  sound  prevaik,  though  an  h  should 
'^llow. 

.  The  acute  E  is  also  heard  before  th,  because  this 
stands  for  hi,  as  will  be  shewn  hereaAer ;  for  instance, 
in  btefi3e%>  the  name  of  af^ant;  bad  Aat^r,  the 
profesaor'f  chair,  or  desk. 

It  moreover  sounds  acutely,  when  it  is  doubled ;  as,  in 
bte  See,  the  sea ;  bet  %%tt,  the  tea  ;  bad  SSeet,  the  bed 
in  a  garden,  &c. 

But  the  Upper  Saxpns  pronounce  the  following  words 
broad:  MejSBeere,  the  berry;  bad  »^eer,  the  host,  or 
army ;  bet  ®})eer,  the  spear ;  bad  SKeer,  the  sea ;  bet 
%\jim,  the  tar.     See  above. 

Observe,  that  ee  is  uq  more  than  e  long,  and  must 
be  uttered  as  one  sound.    It  is  used  in  monosyllables. 
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the  herr^f ;  bie  @e£{e»  lliQ  a«iil ;  bev  S^t>  tb€  oofib« ;  We 
Xftliee»  tbenrniy.  WUn  a  w^cl,  «|i(iin<?  in  le,  it.  in 
the  plural  augiii^tklfd  Kiy  an  aiidkiooai  a^ilable*  con- 
tatoiog  au  e,  ili«  tlovUi»  cr.  19  Ihc^  excliaiiiced  for  the 

single;  for  iiistaH^  feiie@eei  thf  a<Mi»  pJur.  bie@f6m> 
(not@e^a)  i^e  «mi;  We  2Crineie»  theari^y,  ptur-Ue 
TCrmcf^n,  (not  2Cnnee«en)  the  armies.  For  it  is  not  tbe 
eiHtoni  to  Write  tile  e,  i^Uiesame  word*  tlurte  times 
.  Mlowing. 

Froiu  thia  double  e  mutt  be  disttngitiehed  two  t\ 
h]^  chance  meetingr  lof^ellier*  eacb  of  which  laprouotto- 
ctd^se^MUeljr-:  aa  Jbe'Ctlbfjen*  to  finish,  a  verb  eam- 
j>ound,  of  b^  aofl^  enbigetl ;  ge^e^fe  honoured,  the  pai<> 
ticipk  of  the  verb  fijiHXU  wilh  thaaugnieitl  gc^ 

The  arute  or  elevated  ^seuMt  of  E  eaist»  ii^  moaosyl- 
tables,  ending  in  a  consonant,  though  in  these  thedoii^ 
liilB<et'iaiTP(|oeolly  adopted:  as,  baft  jBeet,  the  bed  of 
afatden;  teec»  empty,  hifiett  steady,  constaut;  ftett^ 
always,  continually;  and  fd^,  oblique,  envious,  tb4HP 
is  single:  which  the  Lower  Sasoua  prooouoce  acute,  and 
the  Upper  Savons.  broad« 

And:  lastly:  it  o^cQift  hi^  those  wotds,  whieh.  have  bean 
enumerated,  as  exceptions,  under  the- broadsoiwd. 

3.  The  sleader  soimdof  E  is  audible,  before  a  oon- 
sooa«t  in  the  saaie  syllable.;  aad  rescmblea  tbe  £a^ 
iish  f.  in  bet,  yet,  help.  For  example :  bad  ^tX,  the 
bed,  pjEonounocdllhedc^;  boft  %i%  the  field,  pr.  like 

Bul^  i»  son^  woKdsy  the  £,  before  a  consDoanly 
iK>uods  broad,  or  acute,  as  has  beell^  aboive  obeaived: 

4.  Befibi:e  any  otf  the  Uqaids,  (1,  to,  n,  %\  the  Eltob- 
scure,  or  uearly  mute:  far liistaiioe>  bieSM^el^  thetblitl^; 
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berJCtl^m,  the  breath ;  ofcn,  open;  ba§3Reffer,tbe  knife; 
similar  to  the  English  e  in  open,  shape n,  thistle,  metre » 
Atid  thus  bbscbfe  it  remains,  tiioD§h  one  or  ifiore  conso- 
nants* should  fbllotir  aiVer  the  liquid  :  as  liebfttb,  foVing; 
AnHAinitr,  a  loving  person ;  bteJKugfnb,  virtue;  tu- 
ftertW^ft,  virtnmis:   Me  3SBtfi?nf8^ft,    the  science;   ^v 

lautftt,  tw^^?';  gcliutf rte«  <So!b,  pnriftcd  gold. 

At  the  eiid  of  a  \rord  of  more  than  one  syllable,  the 
£  has  a  kind  Y>f  hiilf  sound,  which  somewhat  resembles 
the  filial  er  of  the  English,  as  in  wati'r,  atid  the  final  n^ 
as  in  umbrelK^  sophd.  Examples  of  this  sort  are  lixi- 
merous,  as  there  is  a  greAt  variety  of  words  endiug  in  e  ; 
for  instance,  thf  first  person  of  most  vek^bs  and  tenses: 
abo  many  subittantiVes,  and  adjectives,  ^ij  Ikbjf,  I 
love;  tc^licbtfc  I  did  love;  We  Siebfc  the  love;  bie 
^fefbjf,  the  Itairds ;  We  gute^Otl.  the  good  woman ;  tdS 
gUtf  ittnb,  the  goo<r child;  gutSfteutf,  good  people. 

11ieEngti»h,    when  (hey  hear  the  f  so  pronomrced, 

iiietittfes  mistake  it  for  their  er  final,  which  shews  that 

iere  must  be  a  resemblance  between  those  two  sounds. 
TherefoYe,  following  the  sound  of  Iobf»  they  would  sp<?11 
it  l^r  X  bie  ®tu6if,  stuber.  But  In  the  words  alluded 
to,  nothing  like  an  r  should  be  heard.  . 

This  half-sound  may  be  called  the  short  sound  of  E. 
F6rwefind  it  likewise  iii'^he  middle  of  words,  when  the 
syllable  it  belongs  to  isshoM,  or,  which  is  the  saihe,  void 
of  accent,  as  tiebfte,  tobet,  loUtttU  ttisof^en  tfato^ 
out,  as  in  Uebte,  lobt,  lDbttn.--The  prdixes  be  and  ge 
have  always  this  half-«ound,  as  beteben,  to  persuade; 
gefd^el^ett^  to  come  to  pass. 

When  £  is  joined  to  I,  it  lengthens  the  latter,  but 
loses  its'owfl  sound.    Ste  lettiftr  I. 

Mtt.-^As  a  letter  of  the  Alpbd>et«  G  bekrs  the  acute 
sound,  which  also  serves  for  the  name. 
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i^  Kke  tbe  I  ^^  ^''^  Kaiians,  wfaick  answers  to  the  long  e 
of  the  Eogtitb,  or  their  ee ;  or  t>,  in  Jield,  shield  :  for 
Ikcse  soonds  are  the  same,  according  to  Johnson. 

It  never  has  tlie  sound  of  the  long  English  t,  in  Jine, 

kide ;  though  il  resembles  the  short  i,  in  mUk,  silk,  with. 

Ilremaiof  the  same  before,  and  aAer,  all  letters:  and 

is  not  pronounced  like  u,  when  it  stands  before  r  ;  which 

is  done  in  English,  as  \n  flirt,  bird. 

When  pronounced  long,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  full 
accent  rests  upon  this  vowel,  it  generally  has  an  f  joined 
with  it«  h  therefore  b  nothing  but  long  t,  equal  to 
the  English  ie,  'm  field,  shield.  Consequently,  -it  would 
be  erroneous,  to  sound  each  of  these  vowels  separately ; 
butMe*  is  to  bespokendef;  biefer»  deeser;  @te,  see; 
Siebe*  leebe.  Originally,  however,  tlicy  were  pronounced 
distinctly ;  and  this  mode  of  utterance  still  prevails  in 
the  south  of  Germany,  where  they  speak  S35ien,  Vi- 
enna,  asSSt^n;  bief,  this,  as  bt^ep.  But  in  those  parts  ^ 
they  also  give  this  double  sound  to  the  t,  when  e  b  not 
added  in  writing,  as  bad  ii^^i)U  for  ^a^  ii6)t9  the 
light. 

The  simple  t  is  restored,  when,  in  declining,  the  word 
receives  an  additional  e.  For  it  is  not  usual  to  write  i, 
with  two  e's  after  it.  Therefore,  bicf)oefie,  the  poetry, 
in  the  plural  bie  ^oeften,  pronounced  ^oeft^en,  because  it 
stands  for  ?)ocfic-en;  bie  Qopk,  the  transcript,  plur. 

Gopi-en;  bieSTOcIobie,  the  melody,  plur.  bie.  9Retobi«en ; 
bad  ^nie,  the  knee,  plur.  bie  ^nt<e,  for  bie  jttiiee.  Thus 
id^  fd^rie,  I  cried ;  fie  fd^ri^en,  they  cried,  for  jte  fd^ieett. 
In  such  instances,  t  and  e  are  sounded  by  themselves; 
Likewbein  the  following  words:  bad  <^i'erogl9))l^»  the 
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Iiieroglyphick ;  'Ok  ^xftoXVi,  the  history  ;  bit  6omobi'e, 
the  comedy ;  gili.e,  tlie  lily ;  @^Ufi'Cn,  Silesia ;  (SpaXil 
cn,  Spain ;  ber  @pan{'er,  the  Spaniard ;  bic  2(riie,  the 
air.  niudck. 

i  is  also  ieugtliened  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  k, 
especially,  when  a  consonant  follows  aAer  it,  in  the 
same  syllable:  as, S^m, to  him,  ij^n,  him;  i(>r, you, il^nen, 
to  you ;  il^re/ theirs ;  ti^r^»  to  theirs.  The  A,  is  however, 
not  frequently  used,  as  a  sign  of  length,  after  t ;  and 
hardly  in  any  other  words  besides  those,  just  now 
mentioned. 

Ainoug  the  various  innovations  which  have  been  pro« 
jected,  in  the  German  language,  the  omission  of  those 
signs  of  lengtli  has  been  attempted ;  but  they  were  too 
well  established  to  lose  their  ground. 

Tlie  simple  t  is  used  long  in  some  words,  for  tfi^ 
sake  of  distinguishing  them  from  others  of  the  same 
sound,  written  with  ie.  For  example:  ^e  %ibtx, 
the  fibre,  to  be  discerned  from  baS  ^cbet,  the  fever ; 
Wlber,  against,  to  be  different  from  wicbct,  again;  bje 
5fRittC,  a  mine  (in  fortification),  bit  SRicite,  a  feature  of 
the  countenance.  S){e  SStbel,  the  Bible,  b  also  written 
with  a  mere  t. 

X 

When  more  than  one  consonant  follow  after  ie,  the 
sound  becomes  short :  as  in  bet  2)ientl<i8»  ^^*  Tuesday ; 
ba§  SSiertct,  the  quarter ;  WctjetE^n,  fourteen;  tJicrjtg,  for- 
ty ;  t(i)  gieng,  I  went ;  x6)  l^ieng,  I  hung ;  er  giebt,  he  gives: 
though  it  would  be  more  regular,  in  such  words,  to 
make  u^  of  the  simple  t. 
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£).(Q),    ' 

bat  the  sound  of  the  Eoglbh  0»  viz.  when  long,  th«l 
which  is  heard*  in bane^  stone,  ever,  obedient;  or  of oa 
ID  booi,  o&i,  coat':  when  short,  it  resembles  the  o,  in 
woif  xoip  lr#»« 

T^  German  O  always  keeps  its  genuine  sound,  and 
adoHts  of  no  sueh  variations*  as  oecur  in  some  EngKsh 
w<nds»  for  example,  in  son,  come,  done,  attorney,  in 
which  a  is  pronounced  like  a  shdft,  or  closf ,  u ;  or  in 
mawe,  behove,  where  it  sounfls  like  double  o:  or  in  off', 
wlif^pe  tlie  sound  is  between  o  and  an, 

O  is  aometimM  cepei^ted,  to  shew,  that  the  sound 
Is  long ;  or  h  added  foi;  that  purpose.  But  let  it  be 
Miticnlarly  observed,  that  the  German  oo  h  different 
Ckmh.  the  l^glish,  and  nothing  more  than  long  o. 
SjffDipples:  bd/^Sppe,  the  lot;    ba&  !KooS.   the  mosii; 

btfi  SRom;  the  n>prais:  ba$  Dl^r,  the  ear;  ber  ®oK^n, 
Um;  sfin. 

This  vowel  is  the  same  in  the  German,  as  in  the  Ita- 
\ifja,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages ;  that  is  to  say, 
wjhfBQlong.  it  sounds^  like  the  English  0,  in  to,  do,  move, 
fr^:  or   like  op,  in  hoot,  boot,  cooler;  orlikeoK,  in 

SOW*  M^^    ^**^°^  ^^^^^'  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  •** 
of  theEngli^h,  in  ftii//,  /if//,  bufhel. 

It  is  never  pronounced  like  the  long  u,  in  mcp  mtrfe, 
fuel;  nor  like  the  short,  in  dull,  gull,  custard. 

♦  See  Lindley  Murray's  English  Grammar,  p.  16. 
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It  was  formerly  doubled  in  some^word^  when  the 
sound  was  to  be  lengthened,  a^^in^Ruud*  jsna;  but,  at 
present,  this  reduplication  i^  out  of  use* 


as  a  Vowel,  by  itself,  bias  the  sound  of  the  French  ti,  and 
Ite  Xj^lrmAn  u,  of  which  see  below.  Thus  it  is,gene» 
r^tly,  pronounced  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  in 
wbicb  it  st^bd^  for  the  t^/iAoy  *.  It  occurs,  however, 
%iit  seldoin,  and,  I  belieVe,  only  in  foreign  terms,  and 
Y>)'6p)('r  ndmes.  The  Dutch  have  it  in  their  language, 
'AM  pi-bnounce  it  as  the  long  English  1.  The  Fren<^ 
MS)|g>i  to  it  the  sound  of  their  {,  (English  ee,)  and  call 
it  Ih^  6rr'eek  I,  Igrec.  In  imitation  of  them,  it  is  by 
^ihe  tGrerinan's  spoken  in  the  same  manner,  vis*  like  t. 
fi'ul  the  bthe?  mode  is,  undonbtedly,  to  be  }>refelrrej)  f  • 

"*  \t  is  probable,  the  Romaus  pronounced  it  in  thesaAe 
sli^bner.  l^or  Ihey  confounded  it  with  the  vowel  li,  whieb 
bteMte  to  havp  had  the  sniiud  of  the  Fueiith  U.  This  we  lee 
in  the  word  Sjfiith  which  was  also  spelt  »Sig^^;  and  in/cciy- 
ffur,  which  wa>  likewise  v%ruteii  lacruma,  troni  the  Greek 
^ii0va.  Thus  Suria,  fur  Syria  in  sottie  editions  cif  Tacitus, 
Am  II,  77,  76,  79,  81,  83,  83  Gtaprttt,  tor  th/pitA^orin 
unabbreviated  state  (upon  some  ancient  cuins)  C(u  for  C/y. 
See  a  note  by  Gruter  to  Tacit.  Ann.  11,  83.  ed.  Gronov. 
Atnstel ;  1685.  It  seem^  to  be  that  sound,  which  Quinti- 
liao  (luKtw  Or.  I,  4)  describes  as  being  between  u  and  t.  Mf* 
dius  est  quidam  U  eti  litera  umus. 

t  Mr.  Adelung,  the  chief  of  the  German  grammarians, 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  up  his  mind  upon  this  subject. 
In  his  Orthography,  p.  26,  he  decidedly  asserts  that  y  should, 
in  sound,  be  exactly  the  same  as  i;  this  he  contradicts  p. 
!245,  by  saying,  that  in  words  taken  from  the  Latin,  and 
derived  (Vom  the  Ot-eek,  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  aibnost 
like  iJ, 
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Moil  frequently  the  9  is  seen  in  coalition  with  the 
vowel  C,  wid  it  thus  forms  a  diphthong,  equivalent  to  the 
Oerinau  ei.  or  tin*  lon^^  t  of  the  En^hsh.  As  it  expres- 
ses no  olhfrr  sound  than  the  last  nienrioned,  for  which 
the  languai^e  alrtady  has  a  sign,  it  appears  to  be  super- 
fluous. And  we  may  observe  of  this  leller  in  the 
German  Alpfiabet,  what  Johnson  *  said  of  it  in  the 
English,  namely,  that  "  we  might  want  it  without  incon- 
Tenience,  but  that  we  liave  it."  It  seems  t<»  have  been 
introduced  into  German  orthography  as  a  substitute  for 
long  t,  being  originally  written  ii  or  iji.  Hence  it  is, 
in  the  vulgar  schools,  sometimes,  oalle<i  ii,  or  double  9  ; 
and  by  common  penmen  oAen  markefl  with  two  dots, 
9.  Thus  they  write  ^nxv^,  3ullJ,  instead  o(  Junii,  JWtf, 
which  properly  are  the  Latin  genitive  cases.  The  power 
of  t,  being  given  to  9,  is  evident  in  the  following  words : 
^D^a,  ^oper^Werba,  names  of  towns;  and  in  the  inter>- 
jectibns,  l()Ut),  denoting  a  rapid  motion,  pfu^*  (l«fUoting 
sbame,  Ji!  which  are  pronounced  as  «^o'ia,  or  «^oia, 
^oi'erSwctba,  or  »g)oicr^werba,  and  t)Ui,  pfu'i.  This 
explains  the  nature  of  the  ^,  in  composition  withe; 
tnd  accounts,  at  the  s^me  time,  in  sonte  degree,  for  itt 
use  in  the  English  language. 

But  as  this  letter  might  be  dispensed  with,  would  it 
not  be  adviBablc  to  discard  it  from  the  alphabet?  It 
must  be  retained  in  proper  names,  and  foreign  words, 
and  on  that  ground  it  claims  a  place.  And  when  it 
stands  for  t,  custom  pleads  in  its  favour.  It  remains 
for  us  to  ascertain,  when  it  ought  to  be  admitted  in  that 

*  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue. 

t  The  Dutch  retain  the  double  i,  ijy  in  their  orthography : 
the  Danes  likewise  in  some  words^  as  in  the  pronoun  hijn^ 
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capacity :  and  this  we  sitall  attempt,  when  we  speak  of 
the  diphthongs  at,  ay ;  ei,  ry. 


DIPHTHONOS. 

Closing  with  e :  2Ce,  £)e,  Ue. 

With  i  or  y :  TCi,  «t).  ®,  69, 5Df,  S^/Ui. 

With  u :  2Cn,  2feu,  (gii. 

The  diplhon^s  are,   in  Germao,    pronotinced  less 
broad,  than  some  of  them  are,  in  other  lauguages*.   The 
sounds  of  which  they  are  composed,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  80  melted  together,  that  Ihey  bear  the  semblance 
of  mere  voweU.     For  this  reason,  the  propriety  of  cat- 
UiBg  them  diplithongs  lias  been  questioned ;   and  tliose 
especially,  which  close  with  e,  have  been    denied  that 
name.     But  important  as  this  argument  may  appear, 
from  the  zeal  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  its  discussioD, 
it  will  be  found,  that  nothing  by  it  is  altered  in  sub* 
stance.     For  if  in  comph'ance  with  custom,    any  one 
chooses  to  distinguish,  in  the  alphabet,  the  compound 
signs  of  towels,  by  the   denomination  of  diphthongs^ 
where  can  be  the  harm  ?  So  the  French  name  their  oi, 
though  it  hardly  differs  from  their  ^  or  ^ ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish bestow  that  appellation  upon  their  a§  and  oe,  the 
same  in  sound  as  e ;  and  upon  at,  ay,  the  same  as  a.     It 
should  be  recollected,  that  an  alteration  in  the  termipo* 
logy  does  not  always  profit  the  science,  and  may  fre- 
quently embarrass  it. 

♦  For  example,  the  au,  aw,  on, of  the  English;  the  «ti, 
ezt,  of  the  Italians;  and  <?u  of  the  Portuguese. 

Ii3 
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With  respect  to  the  diphthongs  that  close  with  e,  it  is 
usual,  ill  the  German  characters,  to  put  the  e  above  the 
small  letters,  d,  6,  U.  lu  large  letters,  it  is  at  the  side,  as 
3(e,  £)e,  U^  Instead  of  the  fat  the  top,  two  dots  are  oAen 
employed,  to  indicate  the  diphthong,  as  i*,  o,  u.  These 
dots  I  hold  to  be  a  corruption  of  ther,  from  the  current 
hand-writing,  which,  when  hastily  written,  resembles  two 
small  perpendicular  lines;  and  being  transferred  into 
the  printed  alphabet,  it  has  thus  degenerated*. 

2Ce,  a,  a;  (Ae). 

This  diphthong,  when  long,  that  is  to  say,  when  spo- 
ken with  the  full  accent,  is  like  the  English  a,  in  nmne  ; 
or  like  ay,  in  day^  pray.  Consequently,  it  coincides  with 
the  French  at,  mfaimai,  and  the  i  auvert  of  the  same; 
likewise  with  the  accentuated  i  of  the  Italians.  It  Is, 
therefore,  the  same  with  the  open  e  of  the  Germans 
themselves,  of  which  sec  before. 

When  two,  or  more,  consonants  follow  after  it,  the 
broad  sound  is  exchanged  for  the  slender,  equal  to  the 
English  f,in  held,  vex,  sell,  rent:  as,  bie«^dnbe,  the  hands, 
pronounced  dff  Hende;  erldft,  he  lets,  or  leaves,  pr. 
lest;  zx  fdllt,  he  falls,  pr.ftlt.  The  broad  sounds  are, 
in  such  instances,  always  abandoned,  the  accent  of  the 
word  being  supported  by  the  double  consonant,  as  will 
be  shewn  in  the  section  on  the  accent. 

Se,  d,  i)  (Oe). 

The  English  have  nothing  to  answer  to  this  sound,  when 
long.    But  when  short,  it  resembles  their  u,  in  gull,  dull, 

*  Mn  Adelung,  however,  remarks  in  his  Orthography, 
J).  131;  that  the  dots  were  used,  in  printing,  previous  to  the  e. 
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custard,  us,  concussion ;  or  their  t,  in  jHrt,  bird ;  or 
the  o,  in  son.  Thus  the  German  h  >s  pronounced,  when 
it  is  foHoHeii  by  more  than  one  consonant :  as,  bie  «^5He» 
hell,  pr.  Huiie;  \>zx%blptU  the  boor,  pr.  Tufpel;  fcer 
itli))fel,  the  niailet,  pr.  Kiupfel. 

The  long  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  nearly  the  same  as 
the  French  eu ;  and  may  be  produced  by  the  English* 
long  a  l>eing  uttered  with  the  lips  rounded,  and  con- 
tracted :  as,  We ^hliU,  the  cavern;  ib'c,  deserted, solitary. 

Ue,  II,  U,  (Ue). 

Here  also  the  English  language  leaves  us  destitute  of 
a  comparison.  This  diphthong  resembles  the  French 
tf ;  and  may  be  imitated,  in  English,  by  uttering  the  long 
e,  or  ee,  with  rounded,  and  projecting  lips. — In  some 
provinces  they  pronounce  it  like  t,  or  the  English  long  e; 
but  this  is  erroneous. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  sounds  i,  u,  or  the 
French  eu  and  u,  are  acquired  by  the  English  with  some 
difficulty.  The  reason  is,  that  they  have  nothing 
correspondent,  in  their  own  tongue.  The  only  way  to 
facilitate  the  attainment  of  them,  seems  to  be  that  mode 
of  uttering  a  and  e,  which  has  been  pointed  out. 

2({,  or  %\),  (Ai,  or  Ay), 

sounds  like  the  English  t,  in  kite,  or  like  y,  in  skj/;  and 
is,  therefore,  the  same  as  the  German  ei,ey;  though 
some  maintain,  and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  it  is 
different,  and  ought  to  be  pronounced  broader.  It  oc- 
curs only  in  a  few  words,  such  as  ber  ^({{fer>  the  Empe- 
rour;  bet  &aie»  the  layman;  ber^ain>the  river  Main; 
bie  @aite>  the  chord,  or  string,  of  an  instrument;  Ut 
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gbin»tli«  Km^*  ^^  brink;  ber  ^atn*   the  grove;  We 

aBaife»  tlie  orplian:  iBaiern,  Bavaria;  ber  JBaier,  tht 

Bavarian;  bet  SRa^,  the  month  ol  Ma>.  lu  the  middle 
it  IS  to  be  written  fft,  at  the  end  ay. 

Sometimes  this  diphthong  is  written^  in  bet  SSdleit, 
the  wheat;  baS  ®etraibe»  ihe  corn  in  general;  baf|en» 
to  hunt,  or  bait;  though  ei  is  more  usual. 

©,  or  69,  (Ei,  or  Ey), 

is  pronounced  as  the  long  t  of  the  English,  iii^iie,  kind. 
Sp,  should  be  put:  1.  at  the  end  of  words.  2.  For 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  terms  of  the  same  sound, 
and  of  different  significations:  as,fein,  his,  and  fe^Yt,  to 
be.  3.  In  compounds,  when  the  component  has  the  y 
before  the  composition,  as  be9flel(^en,  to  assist ;  from  be^, 

tad  flel{)en. 

©t,  or  JD^,  (Oi,  or  Oy), 

the  same  as  in  English.  It  is  only  met  with  in  a  few  pro- 
per names :  for  instance,  ©roi^fd^,  SBoitjenbuirg ;  and  in 
bie  S3i09>  a  sort  of  woollen  cloth,  baize. 

Ui,  (Ui), 

has,  by  some  writers,  l>een  substituted  for  u,  with  which 
it  had  the  same  sound :  but»  as  the  innovation  was  utme- 
eessary,  it  very  deservedly,  has  been  neglected^  2)ui6' 
bltvgr  the  name  of  a  town,  is  soimded  like  2)udbutgt. 

•  Properly  speaking,  there  was  nothing  new  in  it:  for 
thb  diphthong  occurs  in  the  most  ancient  German  writings. 
It  was,  however,  broached  as  somethmg  novel. 

t  See  AdeluDg's  Orthography,  p.  143. 
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Xu,  (Au), 

approaches  the  sound  of  the  English  oti,  or  inc,  in  our, 
loud,  cow,  ^ower ;  and  of  the  Itah'au  au :  yet  it  is  nei* 
ther  so  broad  as  tlie  former,  nor  drawn  out  so  mucby  in 
pronouncing,  as  the  taller.  In  the  Italian  au,  both  vow- 
els may  be  tlislinctly  perceived,  whereas,  in  the  Grermany 
they  coalesce  so  closely,  as  to  produce  one  consolidated 
sound. 

This,  hoM  ever,  may  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
reader  \o  spt-ak  that  diphthong  wjth  accuracy ;  and  he 
must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  the  astislaiice  of  a  na- 
tive. In  the  mean  lime,  he  may,  without  great  errour» 
gife  to  it  the  sound  of  the  English  ou,  or  iw. 

2Ceu,  a\x,  (Aen), 

I 

hat  nearly  the  same  sound  as  the  German  tu,  resembling 
the  English  ot.  It  ought  perhaps .  to  be  uttered,  with 
lip«  more  contracted  and  rounded,  than  eu. 

8U,  (Bu), 

similar  to  the  oi,  and  ay,  of  the  English,  in  both  toil, 
joint,  point,  hoy,  toy;  and  to  the  eu  of  the  Italians. 
Yet  there  is  a  difference  between  these,  and  the  German 
touod ;  for  which  the  pronunciation  of  a  native  must  be 
consulted. 


CONSONANTS. 

1.  Simple :   b,  c,  b,  f,  g,  I;,  j,  f,  I,  m,  tt,  <),  q,  r,  f  6,  t,  t?, 

tt),  X,  J. 

2.  Compound:  ^,  d>§,  fd;,  dP,  ^gn,  fn,  »)^,  %  pf?  %  f> 
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At  Ih^  begioniog  of  a  syllable,  or  before  a  vowel\  ft  is 
like  the  English  b.  But  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  or  stands 
ue&t  to  the  final  consonant,  or  consonants,  not  beiog 
liquids,  it  generally  is  pronounced  like  p :  as,  ab,  off,  likb 
€f;  ob,  whether,  I.  op;  ba§  litlb,  llie  praise,  1.  Icp;  bai 
Jtalb^  the  calf,  1.  katp  ;  et  lelbt,  he  lives,  1.  lept ;  et  lobti^ 
he  praised,  1.  lopte  ;  bet  Xbt,  tbe  abbot,  1.  apt ;  bet  Stxibi, 
tbe  crawfish,  1.  kreps;  bet  *^erl>fl,  the  autumn,  1.  herpst; 
bMlDbfl,  fruilr,  1.  op8t:  f)vib\^,  l^retty,  1.  huptk. 

Something  similar  is  to  be  met  in  other  languages;  for 
-instance  the  French,  In  which  the  compressed  and  close 
sound  of  b,  at  the  end,  is,  in  pronouncing,  frequently 
exchanged  for  the  more  easy  one  of  pf. 

The  original  sound.  liDwevor,  is  retained  in  German, 
at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  when  the  next  begins  with  aft, 

asinbieiSbbe.  the  t*l>b;  bie  jtrabbe,  (he  crab;  bieglobik 

bie  (abbe,  large  hanging  lips;  or  with  a  d,  as  baS  ®e« 
I&bbe»  the  vow,  not  epbe,  ktvpbr,  Geiupde,  which  would 
Im  hard  to  the  organs  of  speech.     Likewise  in  wor<k» 

*  This  is  to  be  understood  of  a  vowel  in  tlic  same  woriL 
It  does  not  even  apply  to  compounds;  for  in  these  thepro^ 
-  nunciation  of  the  tompont&nis  i«,  in  a  manner,  distinct 
Therefore  Me  %bavt,  a  variety  in  a  species,  compo^  of 
%h  and  ^rt,  is  spoken  op-or/.  Clebiugein,  t«»  intvrchange 
amorous  looks,  composed  of  i^iebe,  line,  and  dfugeln,  to  ogJt, 
like  liep-'dugeln. 

•  t  The  practice  is  common  in  many  languages :  you  even 
find  it  in  the  Russian.  And  it  appears  from  Qnintllian 
(tnst.  Or.  I,  T),  that  ttic  Uomans  pronounced  the  h,  at  the 
end  of  a  syllable,  like  p. — Quart  solet  in  scfibendd,  prapo- 
Htionei  sonum  guajuncta  effkiurUf  an  guem  uparata  ohtervare 
conveniat :  ut  cum  dicdf  ODtinuit :  ficnndam  enim  b  Ut€r(im 
ra/ioposcit,  anrcs  magis  mtdiunt  ^. 
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ill  wUcb  the  letter  e,  after  ^  is,  by  a  coiitractioD,  omit- 
ted: a9>  ba^  2>ieb$geftnbe(>  a  pack  of  thieves;  bie 
@cl^t(tbgebul^r>  tlie  clerk's,  or  copist's  fee;  Me  @cl^rei{M 
art,  the  style  of  writing.;  bte  ^bamme,  the  midwife ; 
bad  Attablein,  the  infiiut-boy ;  bad  ^noblaud^y  gariick: 
fes  bod  ^tebed^finbd,  bte  ©d^eibegebul^r,  bie  ©d^ret^ 
beort,  bie  ^ebeamme,  bod  £ndbelein,  bod  Jtnobelottd;. 

Bnfe  when  £  follows  after  h,  it  b  pronouiieed  like  fn  though 
a  similar  omission  of  thee  hail  taken  place:  for  instance, 
@eltebteT,  for  ©eliebetet,  a  beloved  person,  soiiuds  tike 
geliepier ;  id^  lobte,  for  lobete,  I  praised,  I.  hpte.    . 

^e  sound  of  b  may  vary  in  the  same  word,  when  by 
an  additional  letter,  or  syllable,  its  situation'  is  altered : 
for  example,  bad  &ob>  Ihf*  praise,  is  spoken  lop,  because 
b  concludes  the  syllable ;  tlie  genitive  case,  be^  Sobed*  of 
the. praise,  is  not  to  be  pronounced  hpe^  but  lo-bes,  be- 
cause a  vowel  follows  after  the  ^  and,  with  this,  it  begins 
a  new  aytlable. 

B^  in  the  propu^cia|tion,of  ^me  English  words^  is  left 
out  be&re  I,  as  in  iebt^  4§^bt ;  but  such  elisions  do  noi 
exist  in  Geruuui. 

d  (C), 

before  tbe  vowels  a,  0»  U>  and  the  diphthong  au>  and  be- 
fore a  consonant,  is  pronounced  like  k :  which  b  the 
same  as  in  English. 

Before  e>  i,  9,  &,  h,  u,  ei,  C(^  ie,  it  is  like  ts^  and  the 
same  as  the  )  of  tbe  German,  and  the  sharp  2  of  the  Ita- 
lian, language.  Thus,  gentaut  sounds  like  tsentaur ; 
Gicero,  1.  Tsitsero;  S^Hnber,  1.  tsylinder ;  ge^loit,  I.  Tsey- 
loo;  (Sifar,  1.  Tssesar;  the  Latin  ccelum,  I.  tsoelum. 

In  some  proper  nain<Q9t  it  is  pronounced  like  k*  before 
a,  6,  &:   as  in  (Sdmt()ett,   Carinthia,  (J6ltt,  Cologne, 
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(S  J^tt^nU  S&fhrint  names  of  places.  Not  unfreqnentiy 
t'CT  Giri»er,  the  body  is  written  instead  of  ^ftr^er,  c 
bavins  tlie  piiwer  of  Ar.  In  these  instances,  it  would 
uerliapt  be  better  to  substitute  h 

From  the  above  it  appears,  that  C  partly  shares  the 
force  of  iC  and  partly  that  ofZ;  and,  consequently, 
may  be  considered  as  superfluous,  in  the  alphabet.  On 
this  ground,  it  has  been  coademned  by  some  writers, 
who,  in  its  room,  adopt  k  and  z,  as  the  occasion  requires. 
It  must,  however,  be  preserved  in  foreign  words,  and 
pcoper  names ;  and  it  is  also  wanted  for  (he  composition 
of  some  doubfe  consonants :  so  that  it  cannot  be  entirely 
relinquished.  It  should,  therefore,  be  suffered  to  re- 
main, where  it  is  established  by  long  continued  practice, 
though  no  other  reason  should  be  obvious.  . 

©.  (D). 

This  consonant  is  of  a  similar  nature  with  B:  namelv, 
it  sounds  like  the  English  d,  at  the  beginning  of  a  sylla- 
ble, or  before  a  vowel  in  the  same  word* ;  and  like  t,  at 
thte  end  of  a~  syllable.  Therefore  bag  fScii,  the  bath,  is 
pronounced  bat;  bte  ^anb,  the  hand,  futnt ;  bet  «^unb, 
the  dog,  hunt:  ber  Jtbl^ocat,  the  lawyer,  aivocat.  That 
difference  of  pronunciation  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  other 
languages. 

When  a  word,  ending  with  d,  is,  in  declining,  aug- 
mented, so  that  d  no  longer  remains  at  tlie  end,  but  be- 
gins the  next  syllable,  then  the  soft  sound  is  restored. 
For  instance,  bie^anb,  is  pronounced  Aon^ ;  plur.  bie 

**  Provided  the  word  is  not  a  compound.  For  in  these, 
each  component  has  its  separate  pronunciation :  as,  ble  $an5* 
arbett,  the  work  of  the  hand,!,  hant-arbeit;  bie  ^Unbart, 
the  dialect,  1,  munUart,    See  note  to  letter  B. 
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^anbe,  pr.  hdn-de,  not  k  '^nte,  because  df  is  no  longer  at 
the  end  of  the  first  syllable,  but  commences  the  second, 
or,  wliich  is  the  same,  stands  before  a  vowel,  in  that 
word.  Thus,  bet  ^nvb,  pr.  hunt;  pi.  tie  ^UXiOe,  pr. 
hun-de,  not  hunte, 

Thb  letter  keeps  its  original  power,  when  another  d 

follows :  as,  ber  SBibber,  the  ram ;  ebberift,  ebbeffe,  (Sb- 

bilJKiufen,  names  of  places;  Slibba,  SUbbet,  names  of 
rivers.  And  likewise,  when  e,  or  t,  is  left  out,  by  con- 
traction :  as,  bu  fanbfl,  thou  didst  find ;  bet  )laUct$  one 
who  finds  fault;  bet  TlbUt,  the  eagle;  bet  @(i)ulbmr, 
the  debtor;  bfe  Srbnung,  order,  arrangement;  bic 
.^anblung,  tlie  deed,  action ;  bem  SBurbgett,  to  the  de- 
serving. Sec.  for  fanbejl,  Sabeler,  2Cbelaar,  ©^ulbett«r, 
Stbenung,  SSBurbigcn ;  in  which  it  would  be  false  to 
pronounce  d  like  t.  To  these  may  be  added  some 
words  ending  in  ling:  as,  ber  .Si^^^^ng,  the  foundling; 

ber  grembling,   the  stranger;  blinblingS,  blindly;  itt 

which  d  usually  retains  its  soft  sound*. 

JDt  was  formerly  written  in  many  words  that,  by  the 
present  age,  are  spelt  with  t  or  tt:  as,  iai  S&tOiU  th« 
bread;  ba^  ®d)mxbt,  the  sword;  which  are  now  ex- 
pressed by  S&XOt,  ®i)mxt.  That  double  letter  b  only 
continued  in  a  few  words :  for  instance,  in  tobt»  dead ; 
bie  @tabt,  the  town  (to  distinguish  it  from  bie  ®tatU  the 
place) ;  and  in  such  as  have  suffered  an  elision  between 

#and  t:  for  example,  gefanbt,  sent,  from  gefenbet;  ein 

©efanbter,  an  embassadour;  betebt^  eloquent,  from  bete' 


*  Adclung  (Orthogr.  p.  164)  thence  infers  the  fiile,  that 
it  is  always  soft  before  the  derivative  syllable  ling,  though 
he  admits,  that  in  ber  llDilblina,  a  wild  unruly  pe^rsQ»>  it  is 
often  pronounced  hard,  like  wiltUngM 
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bet :  ittoavbt,  Ter«rd  in  a  thing,  from  gewenbet ;  t)et- 
WOttbt,  related  to,  from  t)Cr»enbet 


perfecUy  the  same  as  the  English,  in  fuU^  find. 

When  between  two  vowels,  it  is  sometimes  pronoonced 
like  the  English/,  in  ^,  which  is  equivalent  to  v.  This» 
for  instance,  is  done  in  the  following  words:  bie  SStieft) 
pi.  the  letters,  or  epktles;  bie  9S6lfe/  the  wolves;  bcr 
(Sd^fel,  the  brimstone;  bet  «^afen,  the  harbour;  bet 
^dfer,  oats ;  }n)6lfe,  twelve.  This  mode  of  pronuncia- 
tion is  not  uncommon,  even  among  those,  who  value 
themselves  on  their  correctness  of  speech^ 

®,  (G). 

This  letter  has  been  mentioned  in  the  introductionfa 
Its  true  sound  is  that  df  the  English  gp,  in  gpo,  gtim,  g^» 
give,  frog,  ^Thus  it  should  always  be  pronounced :  but 
some  exceptions  are  to  be  noticed. 

At  the  end  of  a  syllable,  after  a  vowel,  it  is  frequently 
spoken  like  the  German  cAt^  as,  betXag*  the  day;  tt 
ftagte,  he  asked ;  tt>lr  flagtett,  we  complained ;  cr  bog,  i 
faeben^;  et  trug,  he  bore;  ber  SBBefl,  the  way;  ewig, 
eternal;  felig,  blessed: — like  tach»  frdchte^  Mdehten^ 
hick,  irAch,  wich,  cwich,  selich.  This  mode  of  utta> 
ance  is  derived  from  the  Lower  Saxon  dialect:  the  Uj^ 
jper  Saxons  are  apt  to  substitute  the  hard  sound  of  k; 
pronouueing,  for  instance,  '^rieg,  war,  kriek;  JBetg, 


/• 


*  Addun^  (Orthogr.  p.  166)  calls  it  |i  fault, 
t  P.  7  and  10, 
X  See  below,  p.  6^ 
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mountain,  berk ;  Sag,  day,  fnA:.— Wfccn  a  g  follows,  the 
soft  pronHnciation  remains,  as,  in  bte  S^SS6»  the  flag  of  a 
ship;  bie  £ogge,  a  large  species  of  dog.  This  is  also 
the  case,  when  a  word,  ending  in  g>,  receives,  by  inflec* 
tioB,  an  additional  syllable :  as,  bet  Sag,  gen.  beS  Sage$ ; 

bet  itricg,  dat.  bem ^ricge;  ii)  trug,  fie  trugen.    Bat, 

in  truth,  it  should  every  where  keep  its  place. 

Between  the  vowels  t  and  e,  it  is  scarcely  heard :  for 
example,  bte  @eUgen,  the  blessed,  sounds  almost  like 
Seli-en ;  bie  !0{etmgeic,  my  family,  1.  lUeini-en;  bte  %iU: 
tXQZ,  the  wiags,  i.  Fitti-e. 

When  preceded  by  n,  it  is,  at  the  end  of  some  words, 
pronounced  like  a  gentle  k^  as,  in  bet  Sling/  the  rii^ ; 
bet  ©efattg,  the  song,  or  hymn;  ba^^ing,  the  thing; 

bet^lang,  the  sound;  vif  ftng,  I  caught;  \>tx  @ang, 

the  manner  of  walking;  jung,  young;  lang,  long:— » 
like  Rink,  Gesank,  Dink,  Klank,Jink,  Gank^junk,  lank. 
But  when  a  vowel  is  added,  by  inftection»  to  uny  such 
word,  g  resumes  its  ovvn  sound,  as  be&  ©efangeS*  bff&t 
SRfnge,  jte  fingen.  It  maintains  Ihe  same,  according  to 
some  authours,  in  the  middle  of  the  following  words,  bie 

Sungftau,  the  virgin.  t)etgattgHc^,  perishable,  empfdttg- 

U^  susceptible,  langfam,  slow.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  pronunciation,  never  to 
vary  it*. 

gG,  in  Ihe  middle  of  a  word,  cannot  begin  a  syllable* 
Therefore,  bet  Sttiget,  the  tinger,  must  be  pronounced 
finger-,    ©ittge,   things,  ding-e ;    ^ofnungen,  hopes, 

*  I  would,  however,  not  venture  to  speak  so  positively  as 
the  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review  (for  May,  1808),  who 
says,  that  the  former  is  decidedly  a  faulty  pnwiunciation. 
For  it  is  impossible  to  disregard  the  prevailing  usage  of  the 
country. 
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hcffnung'cn.  Coflipound  words  are  excepted  from  this 
observatioD.  Foreicample^  attgenel^m*,  agreeable,  being 
a  compound,  is  read  an-genehm;  angefangen»  begun, 
an-gefangen ;  ungebulbig,  impatient  un-geduldig, 

Wlieu  n  follows  after  it,  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  that 
letter  is,  in  pronunciation,  repeated  before  the  g,  Thb 
applies  chiefly  to  foreign  words,  for  instance  the  Latin 
magnuSf  which  is  spoken  as  if  written  mang-nus;  lig' 
num,  as  if  ling-num. 

In  the  word  ba$  ®mt,  the  genius,  it  has  the  soft 
sound  of  the  French  g,  which  somewhat  resembles  the 
£nglish  sk.  For  the  word  itself  u  French,  though  it  is 
generally  received. 

^.  (H). 

is  aspirated,  as  in  the  English  words,  have,  hold,  helmet • 
Between  two  vowels  the  aspiration  is  less  strong,  and 
sometimes  hardly  perceptible:  as,  in  bteSRul^e,  the  trou- 
ble; blul^en,  tX)  flourish ;  tie  ®(i)Ul()e>  the  shoes. 

When  it  ends  a  word,  it  has  no  sound  at  all :  as,  in 
frfilf),  early;  \)tx®6)\xf),  the  shoe;  t)cr  glolj,  the  flea; 
t>ai  ©trol^,  the  straw;  idt)  faf),  I  saw.  But  its  power  re- 
turns, when  the  word  increases  by  inflection :  as,  tie 
@(l)U^e,  the  shoes ;  tie  gl6]()e,  the  fleas;  fie  fal)en,  they 
saw.  I  say,  by  inflection,  not  by  composition :  for  the 
latter  alters  nothing  in  the  pronunciation.  For  example 
inWe@trol)arbc{t,  straw-work,  composed  of  (Stxof)  and 
!Krbeit,  aiid  in  ba6  %x\xi)Ob%  fruit  produced  early  in  the 
season,  of  fxhi)  and  ^bf},  the  h  is  void  of  sound. 

Besides  its  quality  as  a  letter,  h  is  used  as  a  sign,  by 

*  Though,  in  some  places,  they  speak  this  very  word 
ang'tnehm. 


«•  ^ 
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wiiich  the  length  of-  Toweb  is  indicated.  It  is>  in  this 
capacity,  chiefly  joined  to  Towels  (and  sometimes  to 
diphthongs),  wlien  a  liquid  (1,  m,  n,  r),  follows:  as,  bet 
^tOi%  the  steel ;  baS  ^(1%  the  meal,  or  banquet ;  bet 
@tu^(,  the  stool,  or  chair ;  jal^m,  tame ;  bie  *S3al^tt,  the 
path,  or  career ;  bie  Sal)ne,  the  ensign,  or  standard ;  bie 
Sl^re>  the  honoin- ;  mel^t,  more ;  il^,  to  him ;  il^n,  hin^i 
ll^r,  you ;  bie  U^r,  the  clock,  or  watch ;  fu]{)len,  to  feeU 
In  all  these  examples,  the  A  shews  that  the  vowels  are 
long ;  and  it  is  always  to  be  considt^red  as  a  sign  of 
length,  when  it  does  not  begin  a  syllable. 

When  a  /  is  in  the  same  syllable,  A  is  generally  united 
with  this  letter,  preserving  its  influence  over  the  next 
vowel,  either  antecedent  or  subsequent:  as,  in  tl^un,  to 
do ;  ber  9Jlutl^,  the  spirit,  courage ;  rotl^,  red  ;  bfe  %^U 
the  deed.  In  the  words,  bet  !£l^urm,  the  tower,  and  bet 
9Sittl^»  the  landlord,  the  vowels  are  not  lengthened  bj 
the  A,  which  must  be  considered  as  exceptions. 

The  lengthening  A  is  observed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  writiug,  since  the  15th  century,  and  to  have  gra* 
dually  obtained  authority,  till  in  the  I7th  it  was  univer- 
sally established.  It  most  probably  arose  from  the  as- 
pirate, or  full  breath ;  which,  when  inserted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  syllable,  must  naturdly  prolong  it.  Something 
'  like  this  may  be  perceived  in  the  elocution  of  the  Irisk^ 
and  perhaps  existed'  in  the  ancient  Greek*.  After  the 
German  language  had  begun  to  be  cultivated,  it  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  successive  improvements,  to  di- 
vest it  of  many  of  its  rough,  and  guttural  sounds.  This 
appears  in  several  instances ;  for  example,  words  which 

*  The  spiritua  atpir  in  Greek,  is,  for  instan^^^  expressed 
in  the  middle  of  a  syllable,  before  or  after  f . 

If  3 
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had  formerly  been  expressed  with  a  strong  guttural  ch, 
were,  by  degrees,  written  without  it;  for  baS  fSte^>  the 
caltJe,  was  substituted  ia^  SSie{) ;  taui),  rough,' was  suc- 
ceeded by  tmif'    In  the  samq  manner,  the  original 
sound  of  A,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end,  of  a  syllable, 
whatever  it  might  be,  whether  a  guttural,  or  a  mere  aspi- 
rate, seems  to  have  been  given  up :  and  though  it  was 
preserved  io  writing,  nothing  of  its  nature  remained,  ex- 
cept what  hefore  was  only  adventitious,  I  mean,  the  at- 
tribute  of  making  the  adjoining  vowel  long.     Even  now 
this  alteration  may  be  traced  in  some  words.     Q6)m&fy' 
Uxi,  to  chide,  is  pronounced  without  sounding  the  i)  be- 
tween d  and  I ;  but  it  is  ascertained,  that  this  word  was 
formerly  fd)md]^elen,  with  the  second  i)  aspirated,  being 
derived  from,  fc^mdl^en ;  with  which  bie  ©d^mad^,  con- 
tumely, is  connected.    Tlius  fe]()en*  to  see,  and  ge]()en,  to 
go,  are  often  contracted  into  fel)n,  gel&n ;  cr  \kt)ZU  he 
sees,  most  frequently  into  ^u\)t;  3(nfel[)en,  appearance, 
into  2Cttfel()n.  SEl)un,  to  do,  was  probably  written  tnt)tni : 
tl^euer,  dear,  may  have  been  teul)er;  %\)d\,  part,  jlzH)iL 
Such  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  origin  of  the  prolonging 
A|.    It  was,  afterwards,  appropriated  as  a  grammatical 

*  A  striking  illustration  of  the  above  is  furnished  by  the 
adjectiveiodb,  high;  which,  in  its  first  or  adverbial  form 
(see  adjectives),  retains  the  ch,  but  in  the  other  forms  ex- 
changes it  for  the  simple  aspirate,  as  l&ober;  &0be,  toje^; 
bef^bf)e/&c.  In  compound  words  the  cA  remains,  as  in 
ber  ^OCjmutt,  haughtiness,  ber  QcdbHttati,  high-treason,- 
&c. 

f  Mosheim  actually  adopted  this  mode  of  writing. 

X  Adelung  (Orthogr.  p.  194, 246,  248, 168),  supposes  that 
this  h  took  Us  origin  from  the  ih,  which,  he  says,  existed  at 
first  as  a  mere  mollification  of  the  letter  t,  and  afterwards 
served  to  give  more  tone  to  the  vowels  near  it. 
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sign  of  IcDgthy  without  any  regard  4o  derivation.  Yet 
it  is  not  admitted  as  such  throughout  the  language.  The 
orthography  of  many  words  was  too  firmly  established 
to  receive  it.  Of  this  kind  are  the  monosyliables :.  as» 
fd)On,  already;  blC  glut,  the  fields,  the  plain  ;  t)ic@J>Ur, 
the  vestige ;  ber  ©C^tDatl,  the  swan;  bet  ^latt,  the  plan  ; 
and  others,  which,  though  pronounced  long,  reject  the 
h^  as  an  index  of  their  quantity.  With  these  may  be 
joined  such  as  double  their  vowels,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  long:  as,  bet  2Ca(,  the  eel;  baS  ^ttX,  the 
sea;  baS  S3oof|  the  boat,  &c. 

The  lengthein'ng  h  has  not  escaped  the  enmity  of  or- 
.  thographick  innovators,  but  their  efforts  to  banish  it  from 
the  language,  have  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  proved 
fruitless. 

S»  (J/  consonant), 

resembles  the  English  y,  in  the  l>eginning  of  a  word, 
and  before  a  vowel,  as  in  ye^  year^  yes,  youth,  or  the 
Italian  J.  It  chiefly,  occurs  at  the  conmencement  of 
.words:  as,  \a,  yes;  jagen,  to  chace;  jeber,  each;  baS 
Sod),  the  yokei 

«,(K), 

is  like  the  English  Kd  When  a  double  sound  is  required, 
c  is  put  before  it,  as  in  English.  This  can  be  necessary 
only  after  a  vowel :  as,  bet  SJlarf en,  Uie  neck  behind ;  baS 
S3e(f  ett,  the  basin ;  bet  @tO(f,  the  stick  ;  and  even  then, 
not  always.  But  after  a  consonant,  it  is  a  useless  addi- 
tion, and  ought  to  be  excluded,  where  general  custom 
does  not  defend  it.  It  is,  accordingly,  erroneous  to  write 
bag  SRatcf,  for  baS  SRotf ,  the  marrow ;  baS  aSBetdf,  for 
baS  S95etf>  the  work.    In  proper  names,  this,  as  other 
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anomalies,  inusl  be  suffered  to  remain.— Hie  d  has  been 
objected  to  by  certain  reformers,  who,  according  to  their 
several  fancies,  have  replaced  it  by  f ,  or  ff .  Their  opi- 
nion, however,  has  not  obtained  any  great  currency. 

When  A:,  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  is  preceded  by  a 
consonant,  the  prominctation  refers  it  rather  to  the  fore- 
going, than  to  the  followmg  syllable,  as  betlf  en,  to  think; 
pronounced  denk-en. 

&gR,%f>,(UM,N,P), 
the  same  as  iu  the  English,  and  other  languages. 

acQ), 

• 
is  always  joined  with  the  vowel  u;  it  then  has  the  sound 
of  k,  in  every  language,  the  u  being  more  or  less  heard. 
In  English,  the  pronunciation  dwells  long  on  the  tf,  and 
produces  a  broad,  or  extended  sound :  this  is  also  the 
case  in  Italian  •  but  the  Germans  utter  it  short,  which 
makes  the  sound  of  fu  more  slender,  than  it  is  in  those 
tongues.  Yet  the  u  is  not  entirely  omitted,  as  is  done 
in  French. 

3t,  (R). 

This  consonant  is,  in  a  great  degree,  deprived  of  its 
natural  force  and  dirillness,  by  the  English  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation ;  but  it  has  them  fuH  and  entire,  in  German, 
where  it  is  uttered  with  a  strong  vibration  of  the  tongue. 
In  English,  this  sound  is  particularly  slight  at  the  end; 
whereas  the  Germans  pronounce  it  very  dbtincfly. 

In  ber  statin,  the  Rhine,  Me  St^one,  the  Rhone,  the  R 
is  followed  by  h :  which  n  copied  from  the  ^tin  Rhe^ 
nu$,  nnA'Rhodanus, 
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» 

las  two  sounds^  as  in  English, 
the  sharp,  and 
the  soft. 
The  sharp  sound  is  that  which  is  heard  in  sink,  sit,  salt, 
96 ;  and  at  the  end,  in  this,  thus,  yes,  surplus,  stress, 
hliss,  ass,  fuss.    * 

The  so(\  sound  resembles  the  English  s,  in  the  words, 
bosom,  wisdom,  desire,  present,  and.  at  the  end  of  eyes, 
trees:  or  the  z,  in  zeal,  zone,  brazen,  freeze,  prize.  But 
the  German  s  is  not  so  close,  and  compressed,  as  the 
English  X.  It  may  be  said  to  lie  between  the  sharp  s  of 
the  English,  and  their  «. 

The  sharp  sound  takes  place  t>e¥ore  a  consonant,  and 
at  the  end  of  words,  and  syllables.  Ttie  English  pro- 
nounce the  final  s,  for  the  roost  part,  soft,  as  in  was,  is, 
eyes,  frees;  which  is  the  reverse  in  Oerman. 

Before  a  vowel,  or  diphthong,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  or  l>etween  two,  in  the  middle,  f  is  always'soft:  as. 

We  ®ccle,the  soul;  fagett,  to  say;  biefer,  this;  WcSlofe, 

the  rose;  Also  between  a  liquid  consonant,  and  a  vowel : 
as,  bic  »^ulfe,  the  husk ;  bie  3Cmfel,  the  ousel ;  W  ©anfc, 
the  geese ;  ^irfc  millet ;  bie  9>erfott,  the  person.  To 
which  may  be  added  such  instances,  in  which  e  is  thrown 
out  after  the  «;  as,  et  hUyt,  he  blows,  for  Uifzt;  er  raft, 
heraves^forrafet 

The  sharp  sound  may  be  doubled,  and  is  then  ex- 
pressed by  ff  in  the  middle,  and  f  at  the  end,  of  a  word : 
as,  bad  SSJaffer  (Was-ser)  the  water;  laffen,  to  leave,  or 
let;  wiffcn,  to  know;  beiffeit,  to  bite;  ber^afl,  hatred  ; 
baS  ©c^of ,  the  castle,  also  the  lock ;  ^dflic^,  wgly ;  er 
i{t,  (for  iffet),  he  eats. 
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The  sound  of  vowels  and  diphthongs  before  ff«  as 
before  any  double  consonant,  (see  the  next  section),  is 
generally  short,  or  slender.  Bui  in  many  instances,  this 
douMe  f  is  employed,  in  the  middfe  of  words,  with  the 
power  of  the  simple  sharp  f:  where,  namely,  if  (were 
put  by  itself,  the  sound  would  be  soft.  In  those  cases, 
the  vowels  keep  their  original  fulness.  For  example, 
n)ir  dffen,  wt  did  eat,  pronounced  like  di-en ;  tie  @rf  f<- 
fen»  the  great  people,  1.  grii-em ;  tie  SRuffet  the  leisure, 
hMHa-t;  flieffen,  to  flow,  l.JUes-^n;  gruffett,  to  greet 
1*  gru8-€n.  M 

This  has  been  considered  as  so  peculiar  a  modification 
of  the  letter  f,  that  it  has  been  marked  with  a  dbtioct 
s'gn^  %  and  a  particular  appellation,  namely  8%.  Such  a 
mode  of  distinction  doet  uot  seem  to  be  superfluous, 
though  the  name  may  be  deemed  objectionable.  We 
should,  therefore,  write  f ,  wherever  the  letter  f  departs 
from  the  rule,  in  the  manner  described :  for  instance, 
af eit/  !Ruf e/  fiief ett/  gr&^en.  When  f  is  found  at  the 
end  of  some  monosyllables,  in  which  the  vowels  are  pro- 
Bounced  long,  it  is  employed  with  a  view  to  the  inflec- 
tion, and  changes,  of  such  words :  as,  id^  df  •  I  did  eat^ 

Ite  dfkn,  they  did  eat ;  grof »  great,  ein  grower  9Rann,  a 

great  man ;  bet  9tuf«  the  soot,  gen.  be$  Sttlfle^. 

S  appears,  frequently,  united  with  eh ;  and  thus 
produces  a  strong  hissing  sound,  equal  to  the  Eng* 
lish  ahf  in,  sluidep  «/kf,  mHow.  But  even  when  single, 
that  hissing  aspiration  is,  by  many,  given  to  it,  if 
a  p,  or  ^  follow.  They  pronounce  fpred^n,  to  speak, 
as  shpreehen;  ber  ®pci%  the  jest,  as  ahpasa;  bet 
@peet,  the  spear,  wshpfer;  ba6  @))iel»  the  play,  or 
game,  sashpul ;  jiel^en*  to  stand,  as  ^htehen  ;  bet  @tein, 
the  stone,  as  shtein.    They  do  not  confine  themselves  to 


'  \ 
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those  two  letters ;  but  speak,  in  the  same  manner,  iti 
words  beginning  with  sk^  si,  sm,  and  9C  (when  e  sounds 
Jike  k).    For  instance,  bad  @{elet,  the  skeleton,  as  shke^ 
let;  ber  @kt)e»  tlie  Sclavonian,  as  Shlave;  bet  @ma^ 
tagb,  the  emerald,  as  Shmaragd ;  bet  @clat)e,  the  slavr, 
as  Shlave ;  bet  @CUbO,  an  Italian  coin,  as  Shcudo.  Like- 
wise, in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words,  between  the 
letters  rand  t:  as,  betj^Utfl,  the  thirst,  similar  to  Dwrsht; 
bie  S3utfle,  the  brush,  as  Burshte;  bit  ®tt^t,  the  barley, 
as  Crershte ;  bet  %\Xt%  the  prince,  or  sovereign,  as  Fureht ; 
Sl^tftii,  iiaslv,  Mgargktig.    To  this  latter,  however,  they 
admit,  iJiat   there  are  some  exceptions,  as  the  second 
person  of  certain  verbs,  bu  XOatft,  thou  wast,  bu  toix% 
thou  becomest,  bu  lel^tfl,  thou  teachest :  and  the  ending 
of  the  superlative  degree  in  fie*   bet  etjie>  the  firsts  bet 
f^fyOKtftz,  the  heaviest,  &c.    This  way   of  pronouncing 
the  S  is,  chiefly,  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of  Up- 
per Saxony :  but  it  has  also  been  adopted   by  others, 
who  bave  thought  it  a  peculiarity  of  the  High  German. 
It  is,   in  fact,  nothing  more  than   a  provincial  mode  4>f 
speaking,  in  Upper  Germany.    There,  this  hissing  aspi- 
ration is  attached  to  the  S,  not  only  in  the  instances  roen^* 
tioned,  bu|  in  many  others ;  such  as,  isht,  bisht,  ChrUh' 
tu9,  Versh,  Marsh,  for  ip,  Mjl,  6^tipu6,  SKatS.    Hence 
it  has  transmigrated  into  the  High  German;   but  it 
should  l>e  more  regarded  as  an  unwelcome  intruder, 
than  a  desirable  guest.    It  has  nothing  to  recommend'  it 
to  favonr :  neither  analogy^  nor  euphony,  can  be  alledged 
in  its  defence.      The  Lower  Saxons,  in  their^  native 
idiom,  are  ignorant  of  this  a-npiration  in  the  letter  s,  and 
it  would,  indubitably,  be  an  advantage  for  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  High  German,  if  Jtheir  practice  were,  in 
this  particular,  universally  imitated. 
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S£.(T), 

tlie  same  as  in  Eoglbh.  Before  t,  with  a  vowel  follow- 
ingf  it  sounds  like  ts :  as,  Hz  3(U€t{on»  the  auction ;  bit 
Section,  the  lesson ;  tie  faction,  the  £tictioo;  bie  ^Ottioit, 
the  portion.  Thus  in  pronouncing  Latin,  as  gratia: — 
whicii  words  are  read  AucUion,  Lectiian,  gratsia,  &c. 
But  when  an  $  precedes,  t  keeps  ib  proper  sound,  as 

JU€Mti0. 

»,(V). 

There  is  not  the  smallest  difference  between  this  let- 
ter, and  F :  so  th^t  one  of  them  -might  be  removed  from 
tbe  alphabet.  Words,  even  of  the  same  origin,  are  pro- 
miscuously spelt  with  one  letter,  and  the  other :  for  in- 
stance, \>cU,  full,  and  fuUen,  to  fill ;  \)or,  before,  and  fur, 
for. 

Between  two  vowels,  or  diphthongs,  it  is  by  some 
pronounced  like  the  English  v :  as,  in  bet  ^et)el,  the 
crime;  bet  ©tfiioet,  a  German  coin;  bet  @clat)e,  the 
slave. 

2B,(W), 

resembles  the  V  of  the  FrencU,  Italians,  Spaniards  and 
others,  but  not  so  exactly  that  of  the  English.  For  the 
Fof  theiatterhasinit  a  considerable  mixture  of  ihef*^ 
of  which  the  German  fFis  destitute.  The  iBnglish  F  is 
emitted  with  a  strong  pressure  of  the  upper  teeth  to  the 
lower  lip,  but  the  SB  of  the  Germaus  comes  forth  with 
only  a  slight  contact  of  the  teeth  and  the  lip.  It  is  very 
different  from  the  English  W,  which  is  uttered  with  the 

•  Hence  it  is  justly  considered  as  the  i)at/,  and  as  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  this  letter^  ssb  to p^diot,  bard  g  to  k, 
and  z  to  s. 
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lips  contracted,  or  rouDded,  without  touching  the  toeih ; 
and  sounds  niJUrljUike  0#. 

Ttie  souMlof  the  GkiyiaB  SB  seens  to  be  lietweott 
the  V  and  w  qf  thti  English.  It  demands  partioilar  at- 
tention; for  the  inliabitants  of  this  country  often  Hiil  m 
its  pronunciation.  Eiamples:  IDaS  fiEBaffer,  the  iNilers 
not  to  be  spoken  as  Fuwerj,  nor  as  Wtuser,  English ;  b«it 
the  German  8B  to  have  a  sort  of  middle  sowid,  between 
the  English  Fand  fl^;— thus,  itt  Seg.  the  way;  Me 

SESelt,  the  world ;  bieSSoUe^  the  wool ;  iM  OutiJbtt,  tfaa 

wonder;  et9{^  eferoal,  &c 

S9S  »  mute,  in  English,  before  the  letter  r,  as  in  wriU, 
wrapt  wrong  I  and  in  some  other  instances,  as,  aittscurr, 
Mwcrd,  wMuome :  but  it  is  never  so,  in  Gkrman. 

sounds  lilie  k9;  as,  in  WHttp  the  nx;  bU  Jj^X^  the 
witch:  ba$  9fmfiA»  the  e^ftniple;  like  4k^,  ffdfHp 
Eksempel. 

13,  withont  any  exception,  pronounced  as  is:  for  in-* 
ftarice^  b{^  3^^^  the  number;  )u,  to;  }el^  ten:  like 
tiol,  tsH^  iMehert.  Conse<jaenl|y,  it  reseqnbles  the  i  of 
the  Italians. 

%  is  prefixed  to  3/  for  the  purpoie  of  doubling  ils- 
sound ;  therefore,  ^  is  equivalent  to  zz,  which  the  Ita* 
Hans  make  use  of.  This  consideration  will  detemiine, 
wbfcn  %  ought  to  be  employed.  It  is  never  reguired 
after  a  consonjint,  because  there  can  he  no  need  of  a 
double  letter;  but  it  may,  in  most  cases,  bo  admitted 
after  a  vowel.  It  is  proper  to  write  fe^en,  tcf  put;  but 
it  would  be  less  accurate  to  msert  a  I  in  ba9  ^^  the 

G 
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heart.  Hertz,  because,  in  the  latter,  a  consonant  already 
precedes  the  z.  The  occasions,  where  }  and  ^  sliould  b^ 
used,  have  not  always  been  justly  distingijushed ;  and 
some  degree  of  confusion  has  thence  arisen,  respecting 
this  letter.  But  the  matter  is  very  plain,  if  considered 
in  the  point  of  view,  which  has  been  stated.  Some  per- 
sons, in  the  mean  time,  have  by  these  irregularities  been 
provoked,  entirely  to  deprive  the  ^  of  its  function ;  and 
where  the  double  sound  of  )  b  unavoidably  to  be  ex- 
pressed, they  write  }}.  But  it  will  appear,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  they  have  been  too  hasty  in  their  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  English  language  furnishes  nothing,  with  which 
the  sound  of  this  character  may  be  compared.  I  can, 
therefore,  not  hope,  in  describing  it,  to  be  understood  by 
those,  who  afe  barely  acquainted  with  their  native  tongue. 
Thb  sound  is  twofold, 

guttural,  and 
palatick. 

The  guttural  is  entirely  formed  in  the  throat,  and 
answers,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  Welch  (  or  cA,  the 
Scotch  ch,  iu  LacA,and  the  Irish ^A,  in  Lough;  also  to 
the  Spanish  j?,  in  dtxar,  and  the  7  of  the  same,  in  lejoa, 

Tlie  German  6^,  however,  is  not  so  deeply  guttural, 
as  the  examples  adduced.  It  takes  place,  when  joined 
to  the  vowels  a,  0,  n,  and  the  diphthotig  au.  Examples : 
ad^,aAs  !  baS  2)adS),  the  roof;  ttod^,  yet;  baS  Soi),  the 
yoke ;  fy>6f,  high ;  ba$  S3ud^,  the  book ;  bet  (Setud^,  the 
sooiell ;  bfk  @traudts  the  shrub ;  bet  Stani),  the  smoke. 
Those  vowels  are  in  some  words  full  sounded,  as,  hxad), 
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fprSd),  ff66),  Sin6) ;  in  others  they  ar«  slender,  as  in  ncd), 

The  palatick  sound  arises  from  a  strong  appulse  of  the 
breath  against  the  palate ;  and  is  assigned  to  ^,  when 
in  conjunction  with €/  i,  a,  i,  Vi,  &\X.  Examples:  ber 
^Cd^t,  the  pike;  fc|)te^t,  bad ;  baS  HijU  the  light;  ber 
©id^ter,  the  poet ;  We  2)dd^er,  the  roofs ;  Me  i^Hjit,  the 
holes,  from  the  singular,  ba§  Soc!^;  bie  S&ii6)Ct,  the  books, 
bie  ^U&nijZ,  the  shrubs.  It  is  also  admitted  with  other 
vowels,  when  between  them  and  the  d)  a  liquid  inter- 
venes, as,  in  tvddfev,  bmd). 

In  general,  d)  stands  at  the  end  of  a  syllable ;  some- 
limes  in  th^  beginning,  as  in  mand^r,  mand^erleio.  The 
pronunciation,  whether  guttural,  or  palatick,  is  then  re- 
gulated by  the  vowels  that  follow. 

Between  t  and  e,  it  is  scarcely  audible :  for  instance, 
bem  "^tnliijzn,  bem  trefjlid^en;  spoken  like  herrluen, 
treffli'en\ 

At  the  beginning  of  some  words  it  sounds  likeAr:  as^ 
e^rijiug,  Christ;  bet  &)X\%  the  chjistian;  Gl^rijifatt^ 
Qi)xl^O^\),  proper  names;  6)tiftlxd),  christian,  adjective; 
bet  (S^atactev,  the  character;  bteSl^atte,  the  map,  or 
chart ;  bie  Q!^attVOd)Z,  passion-week ;  &)atfxAta$,  good 
Friday ;  ba6  (S^or,  the  quire ;  bie  (S^tonicf ,  the  chro- 
nidcle ;  bie  6()ronolog{e;  chronology ;  bie  &)\XX,  the  el^e- 
tion ;  bet  (SI()Urf{trjl/  a  prince  Elector  of  the  German 
empire ;  bie  6l^U¥n)ilTbe,  the  electoral  dignity — and  other 
words  beginning  with  (Sf)\XX^ 

In  words,  borrowed  from  foreign  languages,  for  ex- 
ample from  the  French,  it  keeps  the  sound,  which  it  has 

*  The  Monlhly  Review  (May  1808)  objects  to  this  ob* 
aervation ;  but  it  is  founded  upon^tHe  practice  of  the  natives. 
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in  those  laoguagei,  as  S^lottc,  O^grin,  Q^^icane;  &^ 
DOliet/  S|H^I<ttan ;  in.  which  it  is  pronounced  like  the 
Engli^«A. 

In  old  writings  it  is  often  put  for  K.  Foreigners, 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  true  purport  of  Ibis 
character,  or  unable  to  pronounce  it,  in  the  manner  be- 
fore mentioned,  generally  attribute  to  it  the  sound  of  k* 
Hiis  sound  it  has  always,  when  an  $  follows.    For 

ftW,  (Chs), 

is  precisely  the  same  as  Aw,  or  di.  This,  for  instance,  is 
perceived  in  the  words,  ba*SB5ad(|S,  the  wax ;  bcr©ad(^, 
the  badger ;  bet  %Viifi,  the  fox ;  ba^  S^d^y  the  flax  ; 
bte fi3u(^fe, the  box;  UeXd^fel,  the  shoulder:  which  are 
pronounced  like  H^«,  Dah,  tUc$,  JPlaki,  J^ikhe. 

Bat  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  three  letters  mnst 
constitute  one  character,  and  conseqoently  all  belong  to 
ih^  same  syllable.  For  they  may  by  chance  meet,  and 
have  the  same  appearance ;  but,  being  without  those 
lequisiles,  their  pronunciation  differs,  as  in  waij\am» 
tigilant ;  mA^ii^tn,  to  connive  at :  where  the  •  does  not 
appertain  to  the  same  syllable,  in  which  the  eh  stands* 
For  these  words  are  read,  waeh-$am,  naeh-sehen. 

When  an  elision  of  any  vowel  has  happened  between 

A  and  «,  these  characters  naist  likewise  be  uttered  sepa- 

ntely :  for  example,  Dei  fduifi,  for  IBttd(|Cd/  gen.  case, 

fironi  bad  Sdui),  the  book ;  bet  M)t,  for  Mfti,  from 

bai  ioi},  the  hole ;  et  ft>racl^/  for  fptadf  a,  he  said  it: 

which  are  not  to  be  pronounced  hueki,  Iock$,  tpraks ; 

bnt  with  the  guttural^  and  •  following,  Bmh^Bf  Loch'$, 

mrach-9. 

©(%,(Sch), 

Uk%  the  En^sh  $h,  in  $k$,  Mm,  dUh,  JMKng.    The 
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vowels  before  this  character,  are  often  pronounced  long, 
as  m  fte  WUfd[)en,  Ihey  washed ;  fie  btafid^/  they  thresh- 
ed ;  but  more  frequently  short,  as  in  tO(lffcl^n/  to  wash  ; 
W\A/m,  to  tliiesh ;  bie  Sif(^,  the  tables ;  We  SRlffd^el, 
the  shell,  or  muscle. 

It  n  to  be  observed,  that  9eh  must  form  one  charac- 
ter, in  order  to  authorize  thai  mode  of  pronuneiatioo. 
Sometimes  an  «  will  accidently  come  before  ek^  with- 
out coalescing  with  it.  Examples:  icA  SJiddtK"/  the  little 
bit;  ba$  SH&Scl^n,  the  liftle  rose;  spoken  Bia-ckm, 
Rms'-chen. 

&,  (Ck),  see    Si,  (KX 

®n,  (Go),  and  ^n,  (Kn), 

are  qpt  to  be  spoken  through  the  nose,  as  foreigners 
are  generally  disposed  to  do ;  but  in  such  a  manner,  as 
if  a  very  light  e  were  inserted  before  the  n :  forinstance» 
bie  ®nabe,  the  mercy,  as  if  Genade  ;  bet  ^abe^  the 
boy,  as  if  Kenabe.  The  insertion  of  this  e  will,  at  first, 
be  a  great  assistance  in  the  acquirement  of  those  letters^ 
and  Hiay  afterwards  easily  be  laid  aside.* 

.     ?)^/  (Ph), 

is  quivalent  to  F:  as,  bet  9Wo\opi),  the  philosopher, 

like  Ftlosof;  bet  6j)l)eu^  the  ivy,  1.  Efeu. 

*  • 

♦  The  critick  in  the  Monthly  Review  (for  May,  1808) 
magisterially  asks,  ''  woud  he  really  have  us  pronounce 
Genade  f** — No,  I  would  not ;  nor  would  the  Reviewer 
have  thought  so,  if  he  had  read  the  above.with  attention. 
I  saggested  the  insertion  of  a  slight  e  to  those  who  are 
awkward  in  pronouncing  those  letters,  as  a  means  of  faci- 
htating  the  operation :  and  as  such,  I  have  found,  from  long 
experience,%  it  is  of  essential  advantage  to  beginners* 

G  3 


The  pfOBuncntioii  of 

W/ (PO.  %  (PiX  wid  fBSr,  (Wr), 

aay  be  facilitated  bv  the  iDterpositioti  of  a  very  tbort 
Cy  m  the  same  way,  as  was  recoummded  in  ^  and  tn : 
for  example,  bev  fyfab/  the  path ;  boi  fyfcrb,  the  hone ; 
ber9>fa(m;  the  psalm;  SBStiSberg/  a  proper  Dame ;  timi- 
htflo  P<M,  Pef&d,  iVMMh  FFerMcf^. 


SE^/  (Til). 

is  proDoanced  like  T,  and  lias  nefer  the  sound  of  the 
English  Th,  or  the  Greek  0.  The  A  added  to  f  b  merely 
a  sign  of  length  to  the  vowel  next  preceding,  or  nt%t 
foUowing.    See  letter  S^,  (HX  p.  52. 

SEi/  CT2). 
'    See  letter  5/  (Zi)  (>.  6fl. 


SECriOM  IV. 

on    THB    ^BONVNCIATION    OF   WORDl^,    OS    THE 

AccEi/ir. 

BISIPBS  the  soikiid  of  the  dngle  letters,  another 
bratich  of  knowledge  is  required,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
right  proauaciatioot  namely  the  Jcend.  By  this  is 
iiiNler8loo4  MmI  strein^  wbkh  niftrks  a  particular  sylla- 
ble, in  sp^aUl^g*  M  disfimtubbH  it  froa^tkoie^  witb 


wkkh  it  is  cOBoected.  In  the  words,  tran,  Jitlnaa, 
kisuard,  tlie  first  syllables  have  that  prerogative:  in  upbm, 
miiitf  belbw,  it  is  assigned  to  tlie  last. 

The  accent  is  indispensible  to  the  art  of  speaking.  It 
ia,  in  this  resp(H:t,  as  essential  to  languax^,  as  the  heloi 
is  to  a  shipf  without  which  its  movements  would  be 
wavering,  and  uncertain.  It  must,  therefore,  have  existed 
in  etery  tongue,  that  was  ever  spoken  by  mankind.  The 
Oiceeks  and  Romam,  though  they  possessed  a  well 
established  prosody,  which,  in  some  degree,  infloenced 
tbe.cadenceand  modulatiort  of  their  speech,  incontrover- 
tibly  made  use  of  accent.  The  poetick  quantity  alone 
would  have  been  inadequate  to  the  ends  of  elocution. 

As  soon  as  language  proceeds,  from  mere  articulation* 
to  coherency,  and  connection,  accent  becomes  the 
guide  of  the  voice.  It  is  founded  upon  an  obscure 
ptreeption  of  symmetry,  and  proportion,  between  tha 
difimnt  sounds  that  are  uttered*.  The  notion  of  that 
syaMOfltry  and  proportion  must,  of  course,  vary  accord- 
ing lo  the  diversity,  which  may  be  inherent  in  the 
priMUm  and  elementary  sounds  of  different  languages, 
Mi4  oooatitutional  organisation  of  the  people,  that 
speak  tbem.  it  is  a  kind  of  mechanism,  if  I  i^ay  be  al- 
lowed lo  use  a  metaphor,  which  adapts  itself  to  d^rent 
natioBs,    different  habits,    and    circumstances."     Con- 

*  Wa  are  spedcing  6f  the  verbal  accent,  which  regulates 
the  pronunciation  ot  words:  besides  which,  there  may  be  said 
to  exist  the  uratorial,  or  declamatorv,  accent,  by  which  the 
tone  of  whole  sentences  is  commanded:  The  former  deter- 
mines the  force  of  certain  syllables,^  the  latter  modifies  the 
rdative  enersy  of  words.  The  oratorial  accent  dependis 
upon  the  will,  and  intention,  of  the  speaker;  and  is,  ac* 
cordingly,  arbitary,  and  variable :  the  verbal  accent  is  sub- 
ject to  fixed  rules. 
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formaUy  to  t|iis,  we  observe  a  chamcteristick  varietj^ 
witli  regard  to  accent^  in  eomparirtig;  the  langaagei  of 
Europe.  Each  of  them  has  its  peculiar  mode  of  access 
tuation :  the  Italian,  for  example,  generally  lays  the 
stress  of  tone  on  the  middle  syllable ;  the  French,  for 
the  most  part,  removes  it  to  the  end ;  and  in  Germa% 
it  is  commonly  attached  to  the  beginning,  -of  the  wordk 
But  the  laws,  upon  which  this  depends,  seem  to  have 
no  other  foundation,  than  the  l)ent  and  tendency  of  tile 
organs  of  speech,  to  which  the  ear  has  been  habituated. 

In  the  German  language,  I  consider  partly  the  locality 
of  the  syllables,  partly  the  quality  of  the  vowels^  coo* 
tained  in  them,  as  the  ground  of  the  accent.  Some  of 
the  vowels  are,  in  certain  combinations,  held  to  be  less 
susceptible  of  the  energy  of  the  voice,  than  otiiers  ;  of 
this  description  are  e  and  t,  as  will  be  shewn,  in  the  pwo* 
gress  of  this  sectioo.  But  locality  chiefly  determines  tht 
accent :  by  it  I  mean  the  place,  which  a  syllable  occupies 
in  a  word.  The  tone,  at  first,  assumed  elevatfou  by  an 
uncertain  impulse,  or  an  obscure  sensation  of  fitness^ 
and  proportion  :  but  this  was,  in  the  gradual  formatioa 
of  the  language,  settled  into  permanent  custom;  aad 
constituted  what  is  now  called  the  accent.  This  appears 
to  be  the  simple,  and  natural  way  of  explaining  its  origin. 

Some  ingenious  men  have  accounted  for  it  in  a  man- 
ner, very  different  from  the  foregoing.  It  is  said  by 
one*,  that  it  is  always  the  radical  syllable  of  a  word,- 
which  bears  the  accent ;  and  by  anotfaerf,  that  which 


*  Mr.  AdeluDg,  in  his  system  of  the  German  Language^ 
hb  Grammar,  aiid  bis  Treatise  on  Orthography. 

t  Moriz^  in  his  Essay  pn  German  Prosody. 
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has  moat  meaning,  and  signification.  ThoM  sjllablea, 
tkeo,  are  called  the  principal  ones*  and  as  socb,  it  if 
pretended,  thej  are  dignified,  ,aboYe  the  rest,  with  thi^ 
accent.  But  let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  accent  mnst 
have  been  of  an  early  original ;  that  language  could  not 
proceed  far,  without  this  conductor;  that  it  roust  be 
referred  to  one  of  the  first  stages  of  civilization,  iiwwhich 
not  nrach  was  to  be  expected  from  grammatical  specula- 
tion; and  that,  consequently,  the  source  from  which  k 
flowed,  could  not  be  remote  and  hidden,  but  must  have 
been  obvioua^  and  easy  of  access.  To  ascertain  what 
syllable  is  the  root  of  the  word,  which  we  are  goinfg  to 
utttr,  to  determine  which  has  the  most  significancy,  and 
power  of  meaning,  and,  according  to  Uiis,  to  fix  the 
accent,  presupposes  so  much  abstruse  research,  in  one 
case,  and  so  much  philosophical  judgment  and  precidon, 
in  the  other,  that  we  cannot,  in  sober  reflection,  attri- 
bute such  a  process  to  the  untutored  minds  of  a  rude 
iMrtion.  They  made  use  of  that  auxiliary  of  speech,  be- 
fi>re  they  were  conscious  of  its  etislenee:  they  flnj^it 
have  a  latent  perception  of  its  influence,  but  could  not 
possess  a  distinct  idea  of  its  operation,  much  less  invent, 
and  establish  it,  according  to  the  rules  of  science.  We 
could  only  imagine  such  a'  contrivance,  as  having  taken 
place  on  similar  grounds,  by  supposing  a  society  of  wise 
and  learned  men,  who  had  entirely  created  ihe  language. 
Far  how  are  we  to  reconcile  it  to  common  sense,  that 
notions,  which  are  now  attained  only  by  a  few,  should,  in 
the  carlieet  times,  have  been  current,  and  familiar  with 
the  multitude.  They  must  have  accurately  understood 
the  anatomy  of  language,  and  known  how  to  appreciate 
the  relative  value  of  the  parts  of  speech^.    Upon  these 

*  Mr,  Moriz  arranges  the  parts  of  speecb^  according  to 
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niceties  of  discrimination  the  theories^    to  which  we 

kMve  alluded^  are  built.     But  the  nature  of  language  is, 

I  fear,    little  comprehended  by  him,  who  can  admit 

luch  a  proposition.     No  search  for  radical  syllables,  no 

estimate  of  their  innate  power,  led  to  the  accent :  it  was 

rather  the  production  of  something  like  a  mechanical 

process.    The  maxim,    which  Mr.    Adelung  himself 

sanctionsi*,  namely  *'  that,  whatever  exists  in  a  language 

in  the  form  of  general  practice,  and  usage,  has  arisen 

from  an  obscure  sensation  (or  perception)  of  expediency, 

or  necessity,  common  to  those  who  first  employed  the 

language;  and  that,  therefore,  the  principles,  upoo 
whttfa  such  practice  and  usage  are  founded,  can  neither 

their  intrinsick  weight,  4Rid  importance :  in  proportion-^o 
which,  he  says,  they  are  more  or  less  entitled  to  the  accent. 
See  his  Prosodv,  p  .139  &  184.  Hence  the  inference  is 
natural,  that,  if  that  is  the  basis  of  accent,  those,  who  first 
employed  it,  must  have  been  aware  of  that  principle.  But 
this  it  more  than  improbable.  He  is  not  contented  with  that 
distinction  of  the  parts  of  speech,  but  he  remarks  the  various 
shades  of  difference,  which  each  part  may  assume  in  pecu- 
liar situations.  Thus  he  talks,  p.  237.  of  one  pronoun  as 
the  mere  reflection  of  another  pronoun,  or  as  the  pronoun 
of  a  pronoun.  Such  speculations  are,  indeed,  ingenious, 
and  subtile ;  but  that  qualification  alone  cannot  give  them 
any  claim  to  our  approval. 

*Sec  his  System  of  the  German  Language  (fieix^tHubt 
ber  !^eutfcfien  6pracbe);  his  work  on  the  German  style 
(UbtX  ben  ^eutfd^en  @tt()  ;  and  his  Introduction  to  German 
Orthography  (^nwfifuna  3Ur  2)fUtfctenOrt&0firapbff).  In 
the  last  work  p.  13  &  14. — So  says  Quintilian,  Inst.  Or.  1, 6. 
Non  enim  citm  primum  fingtrentur  homines,  analogia  demista 
cahformam  loquendi  dedit ;  sed  intenta  est  postquam  logue- 
bantury  et  notatum  in  sermone,  quid  quomodo  caderet,  Itaque 
7ion  ratione  nititur^  sed  excmplo :  nee  lex  est  loquendi^  sed  ol^- 
servatio ;  ut  ipsam  analogiam  nulla  res  alia  effecerit,  qudm  con* 
suctudo. 
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be  abstruse,  nor  complicated/'  is  particularly  applicable 
to  our  subject:  and  it  is  to  be  wondered  at,  tliat  the  same 
authour,  who  recurs  to  if,  on  other  occasions,  should^ have 
been  entirely  unmindful  of  its  truth,  where  it  js  so  strik- 
in^y  evident. 

To  support  such  artificial  doctrines,  as  those  w  hicb 
have  been  mentioned,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  allege, 
that,  in  many  instances,  the  fact  corresponds  with  the 
theory,  that  the  accent  is,  indeed,  frequently  attached 
to^such  syllables,  as  upon  enquiry,  aud  consideration, 
prove  to  be  the  radical,  or  most  significant  ingredients  of 
the  word.  This  is  mere  coincidence,  where  it  is  met 
with,  and  cannot  serve  to  extort  from  us  our  assent  to 
notions,  which,  when  examined,  cannot,  stand  the  test  of 
reason.  But  even  that  coincidence  is  by  far  not  so  ge- 
neral, as  may  have  been  presumed.  I  have  not  been  at 
much  trouble  to  seek  for  exceptions :  but  I  will  quote 
some,  that  have  readily  presented  themselves.  Mr. 
Moriz,  somewhere*,  introduces  the  word  yid(i)f)CLSi, 
which  literally  signil^es  aftersound,  i.  e.  the  remaining 
\ibration  of  sound,  a  sort  of  echo,  being  composed  of 
the  preposition  twd^,  after,  and  the  substantive  bet  ^all, 
the  sound.  Of  these  two  syllables,  I  think,  that  ^atl, 
should  be  considered  as  the  radical,  or  significant  one : 
but  it  does  not  receive  the  accent.  Mr.  Moriz,  it  is 
true,  represents  md)  as  the  significant,  or  principal  syl-. 
lable  in  this  word :  that,  however*  can  only  be  an  over- 
sight, arising  from  the  blind  partiality  for  his  system ; 
for  the  idea,  that  a  preposition  could  have  precedence 
before  a  substantive,  would  be  at  variance  with  the 
whole  tenour  of  his  opinion.    That  word,   therefore, 

*  Prosody,  p.  «18. 
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forms  ao  exception ;  but  I  can  add  niaoy  similar  com- 
poands:  for  example,  those  beginning  with  the  pre- 
positions, 70),  an,  auf,  burd^,  f&r,  jointer,  in,  mlU  ibtx, 
iim,  unter,  wr,  wiber,  ju,  jwifd^n :— as,  Jt^jug  3fn- 
fc^lag,  3(iif{!anb,  X)u'r(^marf(i^,  SuM'Vtad^  ^interlSKtU, 
Sn'begriff,  STOtgift,  IMbergang,  UmYd^lag,  Utt^eraang^ 

SBibetfptud^.  3^tt,  3)^f<^(<^um.  In  all  these  word^ 
the  insigni6cant  and  accessory  syllables,  (for  in  that  light 
the  preposition,  roust,  according  to  Moris  and  Adeiudg, 
be  regarded,  when  compared  to  substantives)  are  accen- 
tuated. This  makes  against  their  hypothesis,  whereas 
it  perfectly  answers  to  our  supposition  of  locality*  It 
might  perhaps,  by  some  dexterity  of  argument,  be  made 
out,  that  what  is  insignificant,  and  accessory,  in  one  place, 
may  be  significant,  and  radical,  in  another :  the  adran- 
tage,  and  success,  of  this  mode  of  reasoning  I  willingly 
relinquish  to  the  authours.  But  not  to  confine  my  obser- 
vations to  compound  words  alone,  l  will  subjoin  thoae, 
which,  being  derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  have 
the  accent,  no|.  on  the  significant,  or  radical  syllables, 
but  generally  on'*  their  endings.  For  example,  bie  9t(t^ 
tvix,  nature;  Me DHatidtl,  the  nation;  bie  SteUgio'tl,  re- 
l^ioR ;  ber  9oit  the  poet ;  bet  Gtub^t,  the  student ; 
ber  fbaxidt)  the  barbarian ;  bet  Qatidl,  the  canal ;  ba^ 
t>tidn,  the  organ :  bie  ^uUiit/  culture ;  ba^  %xi^m,  the 
axiom;  bie  WUHti,  the  million;  bet  ®tntxdl,  the 
general ;  bet  QtUpl^dnt,  the  elephant,  and  others.  We 
find  no  difficulty  in  rendering  this  circumstance  consis- 
tent with  the  principles  of  our  system,  by  simply  saying, 
that,  by  a  kind  of  tacit  agreement,  the  locality  of  die 
accent  in  Greek  and  Latin  words,  when  germanised, 
was  fixed  upon  tiie  termination.    But  how  would  the 
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olber  theorists  solve  this  problem,  according  to  tiieir 
rules?  I  shall  here  leave  the  subject,  which  appeared 
tome,  for  several  reasons,  worthy  of diseossion;  and 
proceed  to  the  detail  of  this  section. 

Syllables  are  either  aceented,  or  not. — Hie  accent 
itself  is  of  two  kinds.  1.  The  complete,  or  full  accent; 
which  is  assumed  by  the  principal  sound  in  a  word: 
2.  Or,  the  half,  or  demi-accent,  which  gives  to  the 
syllable,  to  which  it  is  assigned,  a  more  distinct  and 
forcible  pronunciation,  than  those  possess,  which  are 
devoid  of  all  accent ;  thongh  it  is  inferior,  in  energy,  to 
those,  Co  Which  the  full  accent  is  appfied.  For  exam- 
ple, in  mhital,  m^cy,  hdlier,  the  first  syllables  bear 
the  fall  aceent,  but  the  last  have  none :  in  meeknnt, 
aaftmtii  oMment',  the  first  are  likewise  possessed  of 
the  full  accent,  but  the  last  are  pronounced  more  dis- 
tinctly, than  in  tlie  former  words.  This  may  be  called 
the  half,  or  dend-McenU. 

We  shall  first  treat  of 

THB  FULL  ACCENT  (*).• 

f .  In  m&nosyllahles  it  does  not  exist^  when  they  are 
by  themselves.  For  in  one  insuhited  utterance  there  ctt 
be  no  comparison  of  length,  or  brevity.  But  when 
two,  or  three,  monosyllables  meet  together,  one  of  them 
may,  according  to  its  importance,  be  measured  against 
the  rest,  and  have  an  emphasis  nmilar  to  accent 
thought  in  fact,  it  is  not  the  same.  For  instance, .  ber 
9)ttfmt,  bie^raU  boS  Jtlnb:  here  the  article  and  snb* 

*  What  I  term  the  fall  accent,  corresponds  with  Quin- 
tiliaif 8  Syllabek^actUa.    See  Inst  Or.  I,  5. 
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<telm  comtiCute,  as  it  were,  one  word ;  and  the  ace 
W  iflUcd  to  tJie  latter,  being  superior  in  significatj 
Iftbe  stress  were  laid  on  ber,  W,  ba^,  it  would  be 
dentood^  that  the  attention  was  to  be  chiefly  direc 
to  those  words,  consequently,  that  ^they  were  used  pc 
adiy,  or  as  demonstratives.  This  is  farther  exemplii 
in  the  foUowiog:  (gr  ijl  j^fer,  ®ie  <tnb  t>a,  dx  ^at  t 
each  of  whicli  phrases  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  w 
of  three  syUables,  and  may,  therefore,  receive  the 
acoeni ;  but  where  it  is  to  be  placed,  is  determined 
the  intention  of  the  person  speakmg.  For  dx  ift  I 
0iaybe  accentuated  in  three  diverse  manners,  at 
option  of  the  speaker.  If  the  pronoun  is  the  princ 
olyeet  of  attention,  it  will  be  thus :  (tx  ift  ^HX,  he  is  fa 
if  tke  verb,  thus :  dx  ijl  l^ier,  he  is  here;  if  the  pi 
itwfll  be,  dt  ift  l^let/  he  is  here.  It  is  the  same  ^ 
the  other  instances :  as,  @ie  {tnb  ba,  they  are  th( 
CKe  fiinb  ba,  they  are  there;  @{e  {tnb  id,  they 
there.  So  d'v  fyit  ba$,  he  has  that ;  dx  ^dt  bad/  h< 
that ;  dx  f)at  idi,  he  has  thai.  This,  is  however, 
the  verbal,  but  oratorial  accent,  of  which  notice 
Wen  taken,  in  the  beginning  of  this  section.*  The  vc 
accent,  with  which  we  are  engaged,  is  not  arbitral 
the  latter.  Monosyllables,  therefore,  are  only  suso 
fcfa  of  the  oratorial  accent.  Where  that  is  not  app 
their  tone  remains  ambigubus.t 

•I 

•  p.  67,  note. 

'  .t  Moriz  classes  the  monosyllables  in  re^rd  to  their  v 
aa  parts  of  speech,  by  which,  he  maintains,  that  the; 
nability  of  accentuation  is  determined.  They  are  arra 
by  him,  in  the  following  manner :  substantive,  adje( 
verb,  interjecdon^  fbdverb,  auxiliary  verb,  conjunc 
pronoun,  preposition.  As  they  are  here  placed,  so  the 
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II.  Wards  of  two  syllables  have  the  full  accent  on 
the  first :  as,  bad  %in^tx,  the  window ;  bie  %Hitt,  the 
fields ;  bie  @d^t,  the  street ;  bie  &tvtbc,  the  chambcfi*. 

said  to  have  a  respective  claim  to  accent,  one  in  preference 
to  the  other.  See  Essay  on  German  Prosody  (2^erfu4^  einet 
Seutfcl^en  ^rofobie)^p.  137  &  189.  But  this  assumption 
IS  not  supported  by  tact :  frequent  deviations  occur  from 
^lieline  tna|;  is  drawn.  In  !S)u  unb  t(b,  thou  and  I,  tin^ 
being  a  conjunction,  eught^  according  to  that  cIas»i6eation, 
to  have  the  accent,  rather  than  the  pronouns,  that  stand 
near  it:  but  it  certainly  has  not.  In  these  words,  lint  tt 
fl^racf^/  it  might  bethought  tu  be  accented.  These  are 
contradictions,  which  allow  of  no  explanation,  though  our 
authour  attempts  it^  by  saying  that  the  same  conjunction 
appears  in  a  different  point  of  view,  when  it  connects  sen- 
tences, and  when  it  merely  connects  words.  iPerhaps  our 
rule  of  locality  would  afford  a  more  uniform  reason.  For 
by.  combining  monosvllables  into  imaginary  words  of  more 
syllables,  you  may  place  the  accent,  where  the  doctrine  of 
locality  points  it  out,  and  you  will  probably  often  be  right. 
But  the  truth,  nevertheless,  seems  to  be,  that,  properly- 
speaking,  monosyllables  can  only  have  the  oratorial  accent. 
In  a  succession  of  monosyllables,  I  believe,  it  invariably 
happens,  though  we  may  not  be  sensible  of  it,  that  one  of 
them  is  thus  accented.  Quintilian  says,  it  must  be  so. 
Inst.  Or.  I,  5.  £a  vero,  qua  sunt  tyllabdt  uniuty  erunt  acutOf 
autjlexa,  ne  tit  aliqua  vox  sine  acuta, 

•  Moriz  indirectly  bears  testimony  to  this  rule,  by  say- 
ing, p.  225,  that  the  German  language  naturally  abounds  m 
wards,  which  form  trochaick  feet,  thart  is  to  say,  in  dissylla- 
bick  words,  with  the  first  syllable  accented,  or  long;  and 
p.  2dG,  that  it  has  no  pure  pyrrhichian  feet,  that  means,  no 
dissyiiabick  words,  with  both  syiiabfes  short.  This  would, 
in  the  German  language,  be  impossible :  for  in  words  or 
more  thau  one  syllable^  the  accent  must  be  placed  some- 
where, and  render  that  syllable  long,  compared  to  the 
others.  Hence  the  scarcity  of.  spondees  is  also  to  be  ex- 
plained. No  words  of  two  syllables  can  have  both  ac- 
cented :  and  as  the  accent  generates  the  prosodick  quantity, 
in  the  German  language,  no  such  word  can  be  a  spondee,  or 
bave  both  syllables  long.    In  the  Latin  language,  it  seems^ 

H2 
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Except : 

1.  Wordi  derived  from  the  Greek,  or  Latin,  which 
have  suffered  a  cliange  in  their  termination,  to  make 
them  German.  Such  are,  ^XX^,  S^tmix,  S^^xdl,  ^^^ 
tdXi,  &c,  proper  names.  Likewise,  tie  Slatlir,  nature ; 
WcJRcUgto'n,  religion  J:  We  Sfladdn,  the  nation;  Wc  gi:^ 
guV,  the  figure;  We  SRuflf,  musick ;  We  |)erf(Jn,  the 
person;  ber  ^^i,  the  poet;  bet  jDoc^t/ the  teacher; 
ber  ©tub^nt,  the  student ;  bcr  2flta'r*,  the  altar;  bet ^ro^ 
p\)iU  the  prophet ;  bet  JRcfle'nt,  the  regent ;  bet  ^VrrfltU/ 
the  tyrant;  bet  6loaY/  a  common  sewer;  ber  6ana'(/ 
the  canal,  or  channel ;  baS  jDrgitl^  the  organ  (of  speech* 
hearing,  &c. :)  bieSuItu't/ civilisation;  ber  JBmrbaV/  the 
barbarian ;  ber  SSaro'n,  the  baron ;  &c.  frt>m  VirgiliuM, 
Hamerua,  Horatiua,  Montanua,  natura,  religio,  nati0, 
penonatfignra,  musica,  poeta,  docem,  itudens,  altara, 
propheta,  regens,  tyrannua^  canaHs,  organon,  euttura, 
harbarus,  baro.  These  words  have  the  accent  on  the 
last ;  |}lnbar/  from  Pindarus,  however,  has  it  on  tlie 
first  The  word  $af!dr/  denoting  a  parish  priest*  is 
commonly  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  last, 
though  it  has  undergone  no  change  in  its  termination. 

2.  Some  other  words,  not  properly  German :  as,  ber 
JClrfun,  alum ;  ber  IRtdn,  the  balcony ;  ber  JCnieS,  or 
ZvH^,  anise;  ber  ^axhOt,  the  barber;  ber  SSomk'fl^ 
bombast ;  ber  gafrfn,  the  pheasant ;  ber  ©ranrft,  garnet ; 
also  prawn,  or  shrimp ;  ber  ©ranito^fel,  pomegranate ; 

the  accent  was  affixed  in  a  similar  manner.  For  Quintilian 
observes,  that  words  of  two  syllables  always  bore  it  on  the 
first.  Inst.  Or.  I,  5.  Est  autetn  in  omni  wee  utique  acuta^  scd 
nunquam  plus  und :  nee  ultima  \  idtoque  in  di^st/llabis  prior, 

*  Thus  Adelung  accentuates  it:  see  his  Orthography, 
p.  113, 
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ber  t^ufa'r/  the  hussar ;  bag  itam^/  the  camel ;  bet  £ap 
:|Kf un,  the  capon  ;  baS  ^lt)jKe*r,  the  clyster;  bet  SttaUtU 
the  quarrel ;  ber  ZoSzt),  the  lackey ;  bet  5Blora'jl,  the 
morass ;  bet  fRaW^,  the  radish ;  baS  fRe»\tt,  the  district, 
or  quarter;  bctJRuMn/the  ruby;  bcr  Slubtce^  ®|)ine1l, 
precious  stones;  bet  Safflrftl,  Morocco  leather;  bet 
Solbrft/ the  soMier;  ber@^)lndt,  spinage;  bet  @^>io'n, 
the  spy ;  baS  SRade't,  a  fence  of  pales.— Some  of  these 
words  may  be  refered  to  the  first  exception. 

3.  Certain    compound    adverbs^   and    coi^uiictioiiSy 
namely  such  as  be^in,  with  : 

all  oh :  aMn,  a\&)\it,  a\M,  alSbdibf  aldbe'mu 
an :  anbe>,  ant)eim,  anl)e>,  anie'fet,  anntJd^* 

hey,  his:  hztji^M,  i\^\)ix^ 

da:  bafe'm,  ba^e'im,  bafelbfl,  bata'uf,  bata'u9>  babep,  bo^ 

t>oV,  barrfn,  batjtfm 
der,die:  bereinff,  bieweiU 
ein,  emp,  ent :  z\xA)ix,  emjJoV,  entjweV 
fcrt  :■  forttf n,  f ottl^iiu 
fur:  furwi^r. 
gleich:  ^U\6)xvk^ 
hier:  \)\zx1i)ix,  ^^xijln. 
hin:  \)xndb,  fj\ndn,  l^inrfuf,  l^fnefuS,  l&inbu't<j^,  if^fne'tn,^ 

l^info'rt,  ^xwit^ 
tit:  inbe'm. 

je:  j[ebtf4),  however,  (but  jftnate/ ever ;  aii4  th«  pronoun 
iemanb/  any  one,  or  some  one,  have  the  accent  on  the 
first). 

mU:  xaxttjixi* 

nach,  nun:  XioAf'tim,  mi)f)it;  nnxmii)X,  (sometimes 
pronounced  nu'nmel[^)« 

oh :  tbfjiAi),  ohfi^n,  tbtci^t 

WW ;  timl^e't,  uml^^n,  umfo'nji:*    Add  futjrim^watiJm, 

H3 
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vcr :  tH>ta'n,  Dot6t>,  \)Ox\)it,  t)or^im 

wo:  webip,  tooiiixi),  toomlt,  xooxdn,  wora'uS,  worin, 

m:  inivft,  jule'fet,  juna^d^fl,  jwtfr* 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  accent  varies  in  simi- 
lar words,  according  to  the  view  of  the  person  speak* 
ing ;  for  instance,  in  tbbse  beginning  with  da,  hier,  wo: 
as,  Hi)ttf  i)\ita\X^,  nrdraud.  The  accent,  being  laid  on 
the  firsts  makes  them  strong  demonstratives. 

4.  The  prefixes,  bf,  emp,  ent,  er,  ge,  vfr,  sxr,  are  not 
susceptible  of  any  accent;  therefore,  words,  beginning 
with  such  prefixes,  have  the  accent  on  the  last :  as,  hztvdf, 

empflng^tintfiprrfd^,  erfc^if,  geloX  t)erjtf9,  jcrra'nm 

A  caution  is  necessary  in  the  application  of  this  rule, 
with  reference  to  be  and  ge.  In  some  words,  these  are 
not  prefixes,  but  radical  syllables,  and  consequently  can- 
not be  deprived  of  their  accent,  if  their  place  entitles 
them  to  it.  Of  this  kind  are:  iibtn,to  tremble ;  hiUXi, 
to  pray  ;  bet  S5e'fem,  the  broom ;  geW,  to  give ;  g^flcn, 
against ;  Qif)in,  to  go. 

III.  Words  of  three  syllables  have  the  full  accent  on 
the  first. 

Except : 

1.  The  following:   balfa'mifd^/  lebe'nbig/  l^antj^lreit/ 

2.  Words  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  that  have  been 
germanized,  by  a  change  in  their  termination,  as:  ba§ 
%f\M,^Sat  2c%\om\  bie3(ctioU  the  action;  bie  SRiaio'n^ 
the  million ;  bie  aSidio'n/  SriKio'n,  the  billion,  trillion ; 
ber  €le!|)l^dnt,  the  elephant;  ber  |tetrirft,  the  patriot;^ 
b^r  ®eAeraX  the  general ;  ^tvtt,  a  proper  name,  &c. 
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fVom  actio^  rnillio,  billio,  trilHo,  elepkantue,  patrioia, 
^emeralist  £§fkurui. 

3.  A  few  foreign  words,  which  bear  Ihc  accent  in  the 
middle :  as,  bte  %Ci^Ht,  a  kind  of  bean  (Lat.  phas9olus)i 
tag  Stegifiet/  the  register ;  bad  6at)itel/  the  chapter ;  bte 
^cibiUf  the  oabal ;  bie  ^tAjdmi,  the  science  of  niecha- 
nicks. 

4.  Some  proper  names,  as  Ut^^cS/  3(d))Uei/  &c. 

5.  Certain  compounds,  namely,  sueh  as  begin,  with  : 

all :  ciOaA^ztio,  aUgemetn,  aUbtxtlt,  oaema^r  aUmfdi&f 

aUcrWngg,  attericV/  aflcrerfl,  aUex^dnb,  aUtttodtt^r  alte? 

frfmt,  attejcit,  attcrnrf^,  2tUwciS^>cit;.  aUmd'c^tig,  all* 

md'^lig,  atttd'gig,  all^uoUl,  alljufe^r* 
aus :  auSbidCdlxd),  auSne'^menb^  auSf^ted^id^^ 
bey,  bis:  be^frfmmen,  biSvDeilen. 
da :  bal^inter,  baru'ntcr,  baru'bcr,  bowibcr,  bajwJfcljen* 
der,  des :  berl^a'lbcn,  bcrma^len,  bermalS^leinfl,  be^^dlben, 

bcSgldc^ciu 

durch,  in  compound  verbs  inseparable,  never  takes  tlie 

accent :  as,  bur(!^9e>ctt,  burc^ldufcn,  burd^rdfen,  burd^ 

flrcidjen ;  but  when  separable,  it  has  the  full  accent,  as, 

biircH)  reifen,  biitd)  laufm.    See  the  compound  verbs*. 

ehe,  em,  em$t :  tlcjzttm,  ef naViber,  dnfhna'tcn,  einfiwcHem 

je,im,in:  jcbcnnodj),  imgWd^ett,  (also,  ingWd^en),  ints^ 

mitteljl/  ittbcffen,  injwifc^em 

mm :  in  mi^xdti)cn,  mifHingen,  two  verbs  neuter ;  other- 
wise this  prefix  always  bears  the  accent,  in  composition. 

tiber :  uberau^,  ubcre'rf,  ubctcln,  iAzxf)dupt,  uberl^in* 
wtr:    In  t)ome'{)mlid),  \>oxtxifflxA),  t)orjfigltdb/  and  other 
words  ending  in  lich,MOX  is  imaccented  ;  otherwise  it 
takes  the  accent,  hi  composition,  as  in  SSo'rfel^ung/ 

58o'rjhUuttg,  \)tfrgdngig* 

•  p.  309,  ir. 
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u^iU:  m  wiUto'ttmem  welcome*. 

?ii;  iu  iUglgtn,  )un4ber«     In  other  compoaiids  it  has 

Ifie  defiii*acctnt. 

6.  Certain  compounds,  with  the  denii-accent  on  the 
firetf.     They  are  i uch  as  begin  : 

a.  With  the  syllMe  of  a  noun  (or  verhT)  as:  frc^o'^ 

tfen,  %xiiim\x\\)xi,  Wngwdllg,  Wd)tbenf cnb,  Wc^tfertig ; 
from  frol^,  gto^,  l^oc^,  lang.  leic^t,  adjectives :  gtu'cf fc'Hg, 

ntftl^'nblg,  from  baS  ®lu(f,  bie  9lot^>;  substantives; 

idvdfHi^,  m^rhou^rbfg;  from  ber  85au/  baft  SRcrf ,  »ub- 
itaoiives ;  or  bauen,  merfen,  verbs. 

b.  With  the  particles,  ah,  an,  auj,  aus,  bey,  der,  tin, 
fortifur,  her,  hin,  lot,  mit,  nach,  oh,  un,  vor,  zu:  as, 

rfjwe'nbig,  rfbfpe'njHg,  ofnWmmen,  aiiffldten,  au'^gcbcn, 
bi^ftii)zn,  ba'rbieten,  ^dxk\\)tf  cingebcH/  l)erf o'mmen,  t)in2: 
geVn,  lo'ftfprcc^en,    mitne'l^mcn,  nrfc^febcn,  na'd)jlcl^ti9, 

*  This  word  is  not  composed  of  ber  2DiOfe,  the  will;  but 
of  an  old  adverb  witl,  which  Adeluns»  (in  hisDictionar^r), 
says,  signifies  j^/ea^an^/y,  agreeably,  and  still  exists  in  sonie 
of  the  Lower  German  provinces.  This  accounts  for  the 
accent :  for  had  it  been  from  ber  W\^i,  the  syllable  wtQ,  as 
being  derived  from  a  noun,  must  have  bi)rne  the  demi; 
accent,  as  it  does  in  wifffi{irig;  complying;  »iOffi(>rlicl>^ 
arbitrary.  Whether  Wid  may  not  have  been  originally  the 
same  as  the  English  r(;6//,  in  welcome,  I  will  not  decide:  but 
the  same  uarticle,  well,  composes  that  word  in  the  sister  lan- 
guages or  the  German,  viz.  in  the  Dutch,  welhom^  Swedish 
Talkommen,  Danish  velkommen. 

t  The  sign  of  the  demi-accent  is  thisC).  If  that  accent 
is  on  the  first,  in  words  of  three  syllables,  that  syllable 
should  be  uttered*  as  if  it  were  unconnected  with  the  two 

that  follow :  as,  frot»io'cten,  ftrop»mil't(>tg :  att»fo'mmen,  attf» 

fUiren;  un»fiii'tiA,  un»3i'bnfl.  .The  two  last  syllables  are 
then  pronounced  by  Rule  II.  '  It  is  not  practicable  to  do 
justice  to  the  deaii-accent,  before  the  full  accent,  in  any 
other  manner.  Words  beginning  with  un  are  thus  spoken. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  UtltbCL'nfhav,  as  it  is  ttnifreu'nbs 
(icf^,  not  u^nbanfbatf  ('*"),  as  it  is  sometimes  pronounced^ 
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obKegen,  o^wa'ftenb,  unba'nftar,  ifnfreunWic^i,  ufngiVtig, 
ifnenblid^,  vin\6)cC&ar,  ufnjd'^Kg.  vo'rflcaen,  po'rflcl^tig, 
jifwe'nben,  ju'WngKcf^* 

7.  The  prefixes  be,  emp,  ent^  «r,  ge,  ver,  zer,  as  Ims 
been  already   nieutioned,  never  admit  an  accent;  for 

example:  bcfe'^lcit,  cmpfinbeti,  entfallen,  etbred^n,  ge^ 
f)(itdizn,  t>erWrben,  jcrrdJTeru 

■ 

IV.  Words  of  four  syllables,  and  mare,  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  accentuation^  niajr  be  bisected,  tJiat  is  to 
s'dy,  divided  into  halves,  each  of  which  then  will  have 
its  own  accent,  as  a  word  by  itself,  according  to  the  fore- 
going rules. — 

Obsei  ve, 

1.  If  they  are  compounds,  the  seclimi  is  to  be  made 
where  the  components  are  joined,  as  4n  ^ithwvCxbi^tit, 

^^iimWamt,   gdjlnac^t#cle,    VCmiiHbWi^t^iU 

2.  If  ihey  are  not  compounds,  the  division  should  bd 
«qual  in  words  of  four  syllables,  as  in  m\ifuscdix^6f,  @es3 

fett^Mten,  tfjfcn*aV€ri,  tdt>el't)d\t^  TlUPtf)u'mzVs  ^oMi^ 

ginnen,  inf6tt^t)tt1)€lU    lu  words  of  five  syllables  it  must 

*  In  a  word  of  four  syllables,  so  compounded  that,  if  re- 
duced to  three  syllables,  the  iirst  and  third  would  have  the 
demi-accent,  and  the. middle  one  the  full  accent,  the  section 
should  be  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  make  each  half  of  two  syl- 
lables, the  first  of  which  two  syllables  is  to  be  accented. 

Of  this  kind  is  u'nba'nf»baVer;  u'nba^nf  baVe^   u'nba'nf* 

bcCvti,  in  which  the  division,  fur  the  reason  assigned,  is  not 
made  at  the  point  of  composition,  namely  after  un,  but  in 
the  middle,  as  if  the  word  were  no  comp<)und.    Thus  u'tt^ 

fcji^g-ba'rer,  u'nfdji'$-ba>e,  u'nfct?(S*0-baVe5.    In  certain 

coA) pounds,- beginning  wiih  dissyllabick  prepositions,  sucli 
as,  fiber,  unter,  Wiber,  the  division  cannot  be  made  use  of, 
because    those   prepositions   are  actentless;  for  examplf, 

ibexxCbttt.  Mttterbre'cjen;  wiber(lre'ben» 
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natumliy  be  uoeqfnl,  at  in  SBett^^i^Mgtfngen,  mQt\ 

mfttu 

3.  In  words  of  four  syllables  that  partition  does 
take  place,  wfaen  the  two  first  are  totally  void  of  ace 
»s  in  Xgatn  Vntton ;  tbe  stress  is  tben  laid  upon 
third,  or  tbe  last  syllable  but  one :  nor,  when  tbe 
last,  or  first  and  third,  syllables  are  unaccented ;  foi 
thb  case,  the  second  bas  tbe  tone,  as  in  freufnbfd^aYtl 

SKelAitl^u^,  ZtUmad)ni,  t)ctf%mf(l^* 

4»  The  same  principles  are  to  be  appHed  to  word 
fix  er  ieven  syllables,  if  any  such  occur.  For  exam 
Sered^ti^eitdliebe*  which  may  be  divided  into    t1 

parts»  @etec^t^gIe'itMie'be« 

Tbe  method  of  thus  dividing  long  words,  for  the  ] 
pose  of  giving  facility  to  accentuation,  seems  to  ani 
that  object  in  most  instances,  according  to  the  foreg 
observations.  It  will  be  found  practically  useful,  w 
ever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  in  theory. 
though  it  may  be  said  that,  even  in  tbe  longest  w 
there  is  but  one  chief  accent,  it  will  be  found  more 
to  conceive  this  in  mind,  than  to  express  it  by  voice. 

THE   DKMI-ACCENT  <'). 

It  has  been  explained  before,  what  is  meant  by 
term;  namely,  the  tone  of  a  syllable,  which,  thou« 
has  not  the  strongest  sound  in  a  word,  is  yet  pronoui 
more  forcibly,  and  distinctly,  than  others,   which 
r  said  to  be  totally  void  of  accent.  Of  this  some  exam 

have  been  adduced.  For  instance,  to  tbe  last  sylla 
of,  ritdimintt  caUstick,  fi^ln^sa,  Idleness,  oitlit, 
demi-acceut  b  assigned,  bee  ause  they  are  discrimim 
uttered :  whereas  in  hedvy,  thmpifraryt  mSral,  cdni 
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^^ple,  Ihey  are  ligblly  passed  over,  so  as  not  to  pro- 
duce a  precise,  and  accurate,  sound  of  Uie  vowels,  wbich 
they  contain. 

The  demi-accent,  in  German,  is  peculiar  to 

1.  All  monosyllables,  whether  terminating  with  a 
vowel,  or  a  consonant. 

2.  The  vowels  at  the  end  of  words:  as,  Wtinivo4, 
@0>l^,  dl^((,  iililf,  U'()u'«  Except  e,  which  is  unaccented, 
as  Sreu^/  l^. 

3.  The  syllables  aft^  n/,  all,  am,  or,  ath,  ei,  ey,  fit, 
ing,  inn.  Us,  um,  ^Mg,  uth,  being,  terminations  of  words: 

95,  Sefi^afc^,  ta^et^aTt,  @c^(!fafl,  "StdiiW,  ttdx^m, 
ofenbrfr,  ^M%  aa^eWp,  SlaTcr^p,  grei^dt,  S&^ng^ 
Bug,  JtJ^niginn,  ^njlemif ,  gu^rflent^wfm,  ^rfnWu'ng, 

4.  The  same  syllables,  not  being  terminations:  as, 
®6M^(Cit,  %tfM:^zMzXi ;  unless,  from  their  situation,  the 
full  acaent  fi&es  on  them,  as  in  ®z\i\l^i^\tta,  %kvbt^ 
{^l^en.  See  the  words  of  four  syllables. 

5.  Some  other  syllables  :  as,  and,  ard,  art,  em,  Hz, 
oU,  an,  or,  am,  und,  uft,  either  as  terminations, 
or  in  the  middle.     Examples :  ^^vb,  ^^dx\>,  ?dci^ 

ftarvbe,  tf%Ata,  ty%6m,  ^t^z  ^it^\>,  ^eVtfltie, 
XWtt,  (SeMbtfn,  X^bgrtifnb,  getef Wfn 

6.  The  prior  syllables  of  certain  compounds,  alluded 

to  before,  WUfd^Ofg,  m^rfwfirtig/  l^lc^tfinnig,  &c. 

■ 

VOID  OF  ACCENT,  are 

1.  The  prefixes  he,  emp,  ent,  er,  ge,  ver,  wet, — Ex- 
amples are  numerous:  as,  93efe'^(/  em)>fa'ttgen/  entg^eti/ 
crfti^z  ®eti(i)t/  t)ettra'gen/  ierrdffem    It  may  not  be 

amiss  to  repeat,  that  the  prefixes  ^  and  ge  ought  not 
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to  be  coofbuntled  with  the  original  s^^liables  of  the  fol- 

lowio^  words,  JBeYem,  iibzn,  beten,  geben,  ge'gen,  fle'^en, 

2.  Dissjftlabick  prepositions,  in  verbs  compound  inse- 
parable, of  four  syllables:  such  as,  \)\ntzt,  fiber,  \xnttt, 

wibcr,  itt  ^interge'^en,  (ibertrc'ten,  untemt)cn,  n)il>cts; 

3.  The  syllables  f,  f /,  <r//,  fit,  ettif,  fr,  em,  et,  ig,  i§h, 
ieht,  being  terminations,  as  in  %dtbz,  St&md,  f)dbtn, 

3fif^,iBdtcr,gAent/  Itfbet^jwrfnjlg^gia^cfti^  fleifc^^n 

4.  The  same  syllables,  in  the  middle  (unless  they 
become  liable  to  the  full  accent)  as  ta'ti^\tl^aft,  It^btU, 
f[eW*tc^ 

Before  the  subject  of  the  accent  is  dismissed,  it  wili  be 
necessary  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  vaweh,  and 
diphthongs. 


THE  SOUND  OF  THE  VOWELS   AND    DIPHTHONGS 

is  either  broad  and  long,  or  slender  and  short.  A  for 
instance,  is  broad,  or  long,  in  the  English  words,  all, 
call,  faU;  and  slender,  or  short,  \n  father, /anc9^,  gkug. 
The  tis  long  \t\  field;  and  short  m  fill,  fin.  .Tbe^ 
long  in  note,  bone,  home,  over  ;  and  short  in  lot,  trot, 
got.  This  difierence  is  also  observable  in  diphthongs, 
as  in  the  words  receive,  sehe,  in  which  ft,  is  long ;  and 
in  f^J^ty  where  it  is  short. 

I.  The  vowels  and  diphthongs  have,  in  the  German 
language,  a  Umg,  or  broad,  sound  : 

1.  At  the  end  of  a  syllable,  asin|[)aben,  be  ten,  lobcn,. 
Xugenb*«    The  e  at  the  end  of  words  is  excepted. 

*  Though  this  principle  generally  pscvails,   it  is  not 
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2.  When  a  s^yncope,  or  conlractioo  io  the  middle,  has 
taken  plUife/ Whidi  dii^fly  happens  by  nn  ejectiAetttof 
the  letter  e.      Examples :  iab%  lobt,  lobU,  iMft,  'for 

for  lobe^,;  lolet,  AOtUs  iMtU  9lii(iitft,  ftldvt,  f))Ati. 
gefrart,  for  iip^ufi^  fipauU  ![^axtU» .  iz\pmU  9t)8ifiift» 
ittinU  f^ttfe,  Sft^i^t  for  fij^eft,  f<M!n<t,  fc^ncte^^e^s 

.;S,  When  a  sign  of  length  is  added.  This  may  be 
either  a  reduplication  of  the  mme  vowel*  as  in  3(^ 
Wttit,  SSoot;  or  an  adjectioo  of  another  vowel,  as  eto  t^ 

in  ®pkl,  fpklt ;  or  the  letter  k  (see  tlie  2d,  «ect.)  m 

^al^n,  gal^nc,  fe^r,  i\)m,  ii)x,  &c. 

As  exceptions  from  this  rule  may  be  considered  the 
folh>wing  words:  tjfetjig,  forty,  baSSBfertel,  the  quarter, 
ber  ^mU*,  the  fourth,  bie^,  this,  ©ienffag,  TaeidfAy, 

tO<tf)Xlii)9  verily ;  which,  though  provided  with  the  signs 
of  length,  give  to  their  vowels  the  short  or  slender 
sound,  as  if  they  were  written  virrTdg,  virrtel,  dU»p9lH9^ 
tag,  umrtlich, 

always  duly  regarded.  A  proof  of  this  is  the  word  Slante, 
name,  which  some  persons^  and  among;  them  Mr«  Adelung, 
(Orthography,  p.  !?49.)  insist  upon  writing  9la(me.   irh« 


its  similarity  to  other  llEiilguages  (for  instance  to^  the 
Soj^lirii  name,  Swedish  nomv,  w.)  ispmervod,  imd  it  ii^ 
besides,  di&tii^uished  from  na|M/  prel«imp£  ofnefimflt, 
to  take.  Thus^r.  A.  writes,  unnecessarily,  ffttff  tti,  to  pray ; 
hlttl^tn,  io  bid,  (Ortiiographyj  p.  256);  forhiXitl,  kffteiu 

*  I  .think  it  proper  to  quote  to  this  word  Mr.  Adelung^ 
authority,  (Orthography,  p.  76,)  who  Joins  il- with' thersst^ 
mentioned  under  this  exception,  though  it  is  not,  ili  every 
province,  pronounced  with  the  slender  sound  of  the  vowel. 
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4.  In  inono8jfllable8»  as  in  UiU  ^tr,  fd^pn,  niitt. 

£xcept^ 

«•  The  ibUowiog,  ab,  an,  bin,  b{^»  baS,  be^,  ed^  gib, 
gvob»  %cA9  bin,  im»  itit  may,  mit,  ob»  S^mib,  um,  t^oiu 
toad,  mg,  turn. 

6.  And  wlieo  two  consonante  follow  after  the  vovrel, 

as  in  bcfib,  bcfmt/  ®^,  tooUti  Sd^tflb,  iD^nn. 

Before  %  however,  the  vowels  are  fre^pently  long :  at, 
/f  /  S^^f*  Stifi*  fuf  •  Before  if  they  are  also  long  in  some 
words,  as  in  ^ijiai&iit  bO(i^>  J8u(i^ :  and  thus,  sometimef, 
before  f(b,  as  brafc^,  notifc^ 

5.  In  the  last  syllable  of  foreign  words,  where  tbe 
main  accent  is  at  the  end :  as,  9tatur,  jDrgftl,  ^mit, 
<^orai,  &c.    See  above. 

IL  The  vowels,  and  diphthongs,  have  a  lAott,  or  dt- 
voted,  sound 

Before  two  consonants :  as  in  dfO,  %a'dA»  (^dt,  iftt 

4>vflb,  J^vb,  t^a'nbe,  ©lofni,  gid'nicn,  t)&'aig«    ^ 

fiKoept: 

a.  The  following  words :  3C"blet,  Jfrt,  SarS,  (a  fisb, 
the  perch),  JBdrt,  $Bott,$Borte.  $B&'rfe,  JBrdtfc^  bfi'ffff, 
Crbe.  er^,  8l6"ti,  ®eberbe.  ©rJ'bd,  ^arj,  ^erb,  .^, 
^ufien,  itebd,  (in  the  compounds,  Aeteel^e,  JUbdtoeii, 
kc)  ittojler,  JttA^  aXagb,  SRonb,  nebji,  Srbfi,  JCTfhtw 
grjlem,  |>fetb,  |>a|)ft,  fyropft,  t6"ffen,  ©(j^rte,  ©d^ufte, 
@d^te,e^toert»et(l*tte,  fUtd,  tpbt,  Xro{},:3r&'bfaI, 

^Sogt,  toerben,  tOU  ft,  SBCffte,  (art*    According  to  Ade- 
luog\  these  also  are  to  be  added :  Sfagb,  9lefi,  Smt^ 

*  Orthography,  p.  65, 8dS&  233. 
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JSd^mtt^*  which  some,  especially  the  Lower  Saxons,  pro- 
Dounce  with  the  slender  sound. 

h.  Tho^e,  which  have  undergone  a  syncope,  or  con- 
traction in  the  middle :  as,  \Sb%  Ipbt,  ISbttf  ge(o6t,  fotf 

tobcft,  fobet,  lobetc,  gelobet;  fparft,  offenbart,  gei^iTrfl, 
H^h'xU  fd^Sn  per,  bcr  fc^Jrttfle,  for  fporeft,  offeribotet,  gc* 
l^Jteft  gc^firet,  fd^6"nejiet,berfc!^6"tic|lc* 

i;.  Those  which  are  supported  by  a  sign  of  length. 


SECTION      V. 


ON  Y11080DY* 


This  is  the  elementary  science  of  versifieation.  As 
verse  is  the  compass  "of  ^  a  certain  numl>er  of  words,  mea* 
fured '  by  their  syllables,  the  nature  of  tliese  syllables  is 
the  principal  object  of  prosody.  They  constitute  metfe^ 
by  their  capacity  of  being  either  long,  or  short.  A 
combination  of  such  syllables  makes  a  foot,  several  feet 
produce  a  verse.  But  to  use  these  constituent  parts  with 
correctness,  and  propriety,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
their  length  and  brevity,  and  the  reasons,  by  which  they 
possess  those  qaalifications. 

In  the  Greek  ^nd  Roman  languages,  the  measure  of 
the  syllables,  or  their  ^[uantity,  was  accurately  fixed. 
Every  syllable  had  acquired  its  invariable  character,  of 
being  long,  or  short,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  letters, 
which  composed  it,  or  from  antient  and  unalterable 
usage.    The  dimension  of  its  sonnd  was  ascertained, 

12 
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ittil  t|liliMaked»  md,  noeordng  ta  that  onIy»  the  poet,  or 

iftniBer,  was  at  liVrty  to  enploj  it. 

Tha  madani  longucs  of  Europe  have*  strictJj.  speak- 
lift  no  hm  of  quantity.  Tbeir  metres  contaiD  a  limi* 
tc4  UMiion  of  syllables,  arranged  together,  more  accord- 
m$  t#  mumlwr,  than  by  any  precise  rules  of  length,  or 
shortness.  The  oply  restraint  iniposird,  is,  not  to  violate 
the  iw^h  which  controuls,  and  governs  the  pronuncia- 
tioD*.  The  poet  cannot  be  permitted  to  change  the 
audible  effect  of  the  language ;  but,  conforming  to  this 
fCStrictioD,  he  may ,  as  far  as  the  mechanical  part  of  ver- 
lification  is  concerned,  make  use  of  the  syllables,  ac- 
cording to  his  will,  and  convenience.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  modem  prosody,  in  general,  and  of  the  German,  in 
particular,  as  will  appear  from  the  subsequent  invest%a« 
iioiis. 

The  Accent,  therefore,  is  the  standard,  by  whkh 
metrical  composition  must  be  guided.  It  has  been  am- 
ply discussed,  in  the  foregoing  section,  and  here  some 
application  will  be  made  of  those  disquisitions.  A  syl- 
lable, that  has  the  full  accent,  in  German,  cannot  be 
used  otherwise  than  long.  For,  that  accent  consists  in  an 
ascension  of  the  voice,  which,  while  it  is  in  the  act  of 
rising,  requires  a  greater  length  of  time  for  the  complete, 
emission  of  the  sound,  than  is  necessary  in  a  s}llable» 
that  is  not  elevated  above  its  level.  In  words  of  two  or 
three  syllables,  one  syllable  must  mevitably  be  long,  be- 
cause one  must  necessarily  bear  the  full  accent.     Of 

♦  It  would  be  exceedingly  faulty  to  accentuate  any  word, 
in  a  manner  different  from  the  universal  custom  :  to  read, 
for  mstance>  metaphor, metdphar  ;  philosopher,  philotbpher  ;' 
diametrically,  dimetrtaUfy;  again^  dgam;  below,  below ; 
liberty, /«6er^y ;  library, /i6rary ;  ^liust^cIsy,  m»?M^r%. 
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^oae  syllables,  Wliich  have  not  that  aoceirt^  some  are  en- 
dowed with  the  demi-accenty  and  olheis  are  accenlkM. 
The  latter  are  in  their  nature  short:  those  that  are  half 
accented,  or  that  ha?e  the  demi-accent,  being  between 
the  full  length,  and  shortness,  must  be  regarded  as  ambi- 
guotts,  or  common,  half  inclining  to  length,  and.  half  to 
brevity;  and,  consequently,  as  fit. to  be  used,  in  either 
capacity,  as  occasion  may  demand. :  As  to  ha  actenilest 
sjlhibles,  or  tliose  that  are  pi:<^rly  short,  it  m^ht  per* 
haps  be  recommended,  as  a  metrical  accuracy,  tQ  Ibose 
who  write  verse;  never  to  employ  them  with  the  ,quaii4jr 
of  length :  but  even  the  best  po^ets .transgress  this  line  of 
eorrectness.  They  use  those  syllables  long,  without 
much  scruple,  when  the  necessity  of  the  verse  invites  ii\ 
But^Ats  limitation  must  be  observed,  that  by  transform- 
ing a  short  syllable  into  length,  the  full  accent  of  die 
word  must  not  be  destroyed :  if  that  suffer,  the  fault  is 
inpardonable.  Monosyllables  [cannot  have  the  full,  but 
must  have  the  demi*accent :  for  the  former  consists,  in  a 
comparative  elevation  of  voice,  in  one  syllable  oyeir  the 
tone  of  another,  which  comparison  cannot  be  instituted, 
when  there  is  <m\y  one  syUable  by  itself.  Nor  cau  they 
possibly  be  accentkss;  becanse  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
nounce them  distinctly,  and,  in  a  manner,  sonorously,  to 
render  them  intelligible  c  and  ^here  the  vowels  in  any 
syllable  are  thus  heard,  that  syllable  is  said  to  be  bftK- 
accented,  or  to  have  the  demi-accent.  Now  the  demi- 
accent  has,  in  prosody,  a  quantity  between  long  and 


*  It  18  not  difficnlt  to  meet  with  examples.  The  prefix 
ge,  in  the  preterite  participles,  is  .accentless,  and  entirely 
short;  but  you  will  see  it  with  along  quantity  in  Vosss 
Translation  of  Homer's  Odyssee,  13th  Bieok,  r.  1^4,  anggi 

ffrengt:  ida^  giCattgie. 
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Aotty  or  ID  other  teitntf  it  cooMiion:  monotyllftblet, 
thert fore,  are  comoion^  that  b  to  say^  inay  be  used  either 
a»loog^  or  short.  Tiro*  or  three  of  them  may  be  read 
together^  ai  in  one  word,  and.  the  stress  of  declaniatioD 
iMy  assign  to-  one  the  iiiil  accent^  or  main  tone^  which 
then  becomes  long  in  qoantity,  in  comparison  to  the 
others^  Thi^  is  the  orMtmiai,  or  d^elamatpry  Mceeni, 
which  is  at  the  will,  and  depends  entirely  upon  the  ieel*  * 
ittgi  of  the;  writer^  or  speiken  It  determines  the  tone  in 
Sfyllables  of  ambiguoos  quantity,  bestowing  length  of 
.Siund  wherever  it  ftll^  tlMHigfa  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  that  this  accent  should  be  exerted,  whenever  there 
is  occttion  to  make  a  common  syllable  long.  It  is  sel* 
dora  practicable  to  fix  the  fuH  accent  in  words  df  four 
qfllables,  or  more.  When  pronounced,  such  words 
Bound,  as  if  they  were  divided  into  parts,  and  the  accent 
ostalrfisbed  according  to  these  divisions.  In  fact/  it  9p»- 
pears,  as  if- there  were  no  Aill  accent:  and  the  absence 
of  this  leaves  the  sylhiUes  in  a  state  of  ambiguity.  I 
am  therefore  inclined  to  say,  that  the  ^]lal>les  inwords, 
which  contain  four  or  more,  are  common,  that  is,  liable 
to  be  employed  with  the  quantity  of-  length,  or  shortness 
as  it  may  suit  the  purpose  of  the  poet. 

The  accent,  according  to  what  has  been  stated,  is  to 
be  'regarded  as  the  source  of  quantity ;  nor  can  it  be  eo» 
ceded^  as*  some  would  assert,  that  the  latter  is  iudepend* 
ent  of  the  formen  With  the  accent,  in  our  acceptatios, 
is  not  to  be  confounded  that  distinctness,  or  acuteness  of 
voice,  with  which,  from  some  impulse  of  feeling,  or 
roeaniug»  the  sound  of  a  syllable  may  happen  to  be 
eBBitted.  If  in  tins  oxample :  geted^tet  ®0tU  i^llgutig 
fint)  ^eine  SSege»  the  syllables  ge  and  aU  should  be  heard 
with  something  like  an  emphasisi  Hm.kt  not  to  ]^  taken 
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for  the  accent,  which,  as  the  4th  Section  has  abuodauUj 
proved,  rests  upon  a  very  different  foundation. 

The  following  rules  for  quantity,  in  German  prosody, 
are  the  retult  of  the  preceding  observations. 

I;  In  words  of  two  or  three  syllables;  that  syllable  is 
long,  which  bear»  the  full  accent*. 

II.  In  words  of  four  syllables,  or  more,  the  full  accent 
can  seldom  be  distinctly  fixed  ;  but  there  irenerally  re- 
mains a  sort  of  equilibrium  between  the  syllables,  which 
seems  to  render  them  common.  As  such  (hey  may  be 
of\en  regarded,  and  employed  at  the  will  of  the  poet. 
Certain  compound  words  retain,  iii  a  great  degree,  the 
stress  of  tone,  which  one  or  the  other  of  the  component 
parts  had  before  the  composition  :  and  they  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  exceptions  from  this  rule  of  common 
quantity.  For  example  Jfllgutfger,  'composed  of  all 
and  gutiger,  has  a  prevailing  accent  upon  the  2d,  which 
could  not  possibly  be  equalized  with  the  quantity  of  (he 
preceding,  or  subsequent  syllables. 

III.  Monosyllables  are  common.  They  are  parti- 
cularly liable  to  be  affected-  by  the  oratorial^  or  arbitrary^ 
accent. 

IV.  Syllables,  that  are  half-accented,  or,  which  is  the 
same,  have  the  demi-accentf,  are  common. 

V.  Accentless  syllables,  that  is  to  say,  those,  which 
never  admit  an  accent^,  ought  always  to  preserve  a 
short  quantity.     But  so  far  does  the  established  free- 

♦  Concerning  the  accent,  the  4th  section  of  this  chapter 
must  be  referred  to.  Here,  p.  74, 77,  80. 

t  See  Sect.  IV,  p.  81. 

t  See  Sect.  IV,  p.  88. 
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dom  of  the  poets  eslend^  that  even  those  syllables  are 
Qol  uafrr quently  used  as  long. 

The  German  language  is  capable  of  producing  all 
the  melrical  leet,  and  consequently  all  the  species  of  ver- 
silicalion,  which  were  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  suited 
to  hexameter,  and  pentameter* ;  and  avails  itself  of  a 
variety  of  measures^  in  lyrical  compositionsf.  I  speak 
here  of  verse,  without  rhyme :  though  this  auxiliary  of 
'modem  poesy  is  likewise  current,  and  as  much  in  prac- 
tice, as  In  any  other  tongue  of  Europe. 

A  word  of  two  sylhdiles  must,  in  German,  according 
to  the  accent,  furDub  either  a  trochee**,  or  an  ianibick*'. 
If  the  accent  be  on  the  first,  it  will  be  a  trochee,  if  on 
the  second,  an  iambick.  But  as  one  of  the  syllables 
must,  of  necessity,  have  a  paramount  accent,  lliey  can- 
not both  have  the  same  quantity.  A  dissyllabick  word 
can,  therefore,  not  naturally  form  either  a  spondee  *~t> 
or  a  pyrrhich  "  \  However,  by  the  assistance  of  mono- 
syllables, these  feet  may  be  easily  accomplished.  A 
word  of  three  syllables  may  make  either  a  dactyP"", 
which  is  most  common ;  or  an  anapsest"*",  or  an  am- 
phibrachys*"": but  from  the  constitution  of  the  Qer- 
man  accent,  it  will  not  so  readily  yield  a  creticus,  or  am- 
phimacer'*";  though,  if  the  last  syllable  happen  to  be 
balf-accentuated,  it  would  be  practicable.    It  would  be 

♦  The  English  language  revolts  at  these  metres.  In 
German,  some  of  the  most  excellent  poems  have  been  com- 
posed in  them.  Klopstock's  Messiah,  Stolberg's  and  Voss's 
Translations  of  Homer,  are  written  in  hexameter:  Herder 
and  others  have  successfully  made  use  of  the  pentameter. 

f  See,  for  instance,  the  odes  of  Klopstock. 

}  The  illustrious  Klopstock  has  celebrated  this  peculia- 
rity of  the  German  language,  in  hfs  Ode  to  Sponda,  a 
nympbi  whose  absence,  or  concealment,  the  poet  laments. 


diAeuIt  to  shape  it  to  a  baccbius"",  or«n  aotibacebius'"'; 
and  impossible  to  turn  it  into  a  raolossus""",  or  tribra- 
cbys     • 

When  those  feet  are  wanted,  they  must  be  made  by  a 
combination  of  different  words.  Thus  the  feet  of  four 
syllables  are  Hkcwise  to  lie  produced;  for  of  wordt^ 
which  have  that  extent  themselves,  there  is  not  a  great 
number.  Among  the  tetrasyllabick  feet,  the  choriam^ 
hick  is  most  fsimiliar  to  the  Ckrman  hmguage  r  and  it 
is  also  the  most  pfeasnig.  if  ii^  ilnquently,  effected  by  ii 
concurrence  of  dis^llabick  w^rdi^  and,  occasionally,  by 
words  of  four,  or  five  syllables.  '  The  proccleuimati- 
cua"*""*,  dispoodflMis  ,  dijambos"""",  ditrochtsus"'''', 
antispast  ""*,  ionicus  a  majore ""'"",  ionicns  a  minore '"'"', 
the  first  pason"""',  second  pseon  "'*'*',  third  p«on  , 
ivwlb  pseon  "*"";'  the  first  epitrite  "■"',  second  «pi» 
trite •"-.  third  epilrite — ",  fourth  epitrite"^^  ftfl 
tbese  feet  may  l>e  had,  by  an  association  of  syllables;- 
whicfa  tlie  language,  without  ntnch  difficulty,  is  aUe^  Id^ 
fomish.  .  » 

In  thismanner  the  substance  of  Qerma»  P^osodyhas 
been  stated :  but  I  deem  it  necessary,  before  I  qnit  thi^ 
topick,  to  take  notice  of  a  theory,  mote  artificial  than 
ours,  which  has  been  Set  up  by  an  ingenious  author*.  At 
the  principles  of  bra  system  are  entirely  dtfBnrent  from 
those,  which  we  have  adopted^  our  doctrine  would  lose 
much  of  its  validity,  unleM  we  we«e  able  to  shew,  that 
any  other,  at  variance  with  it,  could  not,  upon  examkia- 
tH»R,  maintain  its  ground.    The  writer,  to  whom  I  allude, 

*  Mr.  Moriz.    The  title  of  the  work,  in  which  it  is  de»e- 

loped,  is  2?erfucf»  einer  !S)eutfdben  JJwfoMe ,  pon  JTarl  ?Wo« 

rij.    Berlin,  1785;  that  is,  An  Aitempt  at  a  German  Pro- 
sodyy  by  Charhi  Morix, 
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gives  the  result  of  bis  notions,  in  nearly  the  following 
words*  ^  *'  The  length  and  shortness  of  syllables,  in  the. 
€rerman  language,  is  not  determined  by  the  number  and 
quaHty  of  the  letters,  or  individual  sounds,  ol  which 
they  consist ;  but  by  their  prosodical  value,  as  parts  of 
speech,  of  more  or  less  significancy :  consequently,  the 
rules  of  prosody,  in  thist  language,  can  only  be  drawnr 
from  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
and  their  respective  subordinacy,  accordbg  to  the  weight, 
and  importance,  of  thtir  signi^tion.'' 

The  foundation  on  w^-^cli  that  edifice  is  reared,  is  a 
gradation  of  the  |MUu  of  speech,  according  to  their 
sense  and  meaning,  with  which  therr  prosodical  quantity 
is  said  to  correspond.  This  maxim,  if  admitted,  can 
only  be  apfilicable  to  monosyllabick  words ;  for  in  those* 
whkh  contain  more  sylhibles,  accent  and  quantity  are 
established  on  another  basis,  .So  it  seems  to  be  under- 
stood by  our  author :  and  he,  therefore,  appears  to  nar- 
row bis  sphere,  by  confining  the  operation  of  his  prin» 
ciple,  in  the  |>assage  adduced,  only  to  one  class  of  words; 
It  is  true,  that  lie  liad  previously  spoken  of  words,  con- 
taining more  syllables  tluuB  one,  and  assigned  the  long 
quantity,  or  the  prosodica)./nccent,  to  what  he  styles  the 
significant  syllables;  but  his  hypothesis,  relative  to  the 
parts  of  speech,  can  only  embrace  monosyllables.  From 
being  thus  contracted,  it  must,  at  first  view,  appear  inade- 
quate, and  imperfect.  But  we  will  enter  into  a  more  ac- 
curate enquiry  concerning  its  merits.  The  parts  of 
speech  are  thus  arranged  t :  Substantive,  Adjective,  Verb, 

•  P.  246. 

^  Moriz  Prosody^  p.  185.    Read  also  from  p.  135  to  143  i 
and  213,  with  the  followipg  page?. 
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lianp  Adverb,  AwnUarfverbtOmftmetian,  P^^ 
naum,  Prepdmtkti,  Atiide.    According  to  the  order,  in 
whidi  they  are  here  drawn  up,  they  are  to  be  considered, 
ID  protody,  as  of  the  ist,  2d»  3d,  4th,  5th,  6tb,  7lh,  8tb, 
9th»  10th. rank;  the  foilowitig  always  yielding,  in  po« 
tency*  to  the  preceding.    The  substantive,    therefore, 
Uivariably  surpasses,  in  quantity,  any  other  part  of  s{ieech : 
it  is  long,  while  the  adjectiTe,  Terb,  and  the  rest,  com- 
pared to  it,  are  short.    Tbt  same  pre-eminence  the  ad- 
jective maintains  over  tkose  behuid  it ;  the  interjection 
likewise,  and  so,  forth,  everf  %^tirising»  in  importance, 
over  that  which  it  prteedcs,  and  yidding  to  that  which  it 
follows;  till, at  last,  the  article  concludes  the  train,  and 
like  the  5th  class  of  citiaens,  or  the  empUe  cemi  at  Rome, 
only  exisls,  to  shew,  by  its  inferiority,  the  superior  gna-  ^ 
lification  of  its  neighbours^ 

The  whole  of  thb  doctrine  is  founded  upon  an  arbi- 
trary assumplion,  and  the  imagination  of  the  author;  it 
has  otherwi^  no  claim  to  approbation.    The  declama- 
tory accent  may  perhaps  l>e  alleged  in  its  support :  and 
it  may  be  argued  tbat,  as  the  prosodkk  quantity  of  mo* 
nosylkibles  is  at  the  will  of  the  poet,  he  may  be  in- 
fluenced, by  the  sense  and  import  of  the  words,  in  as* 
signing  their  accent;  and  thus  be  induced  to  determine 
their  length,  or  brevity.    The  words  themselves,  it  may 
be  added,  will,  in  some  degree,  be  calculated,  according 
to  the  idea  annexed  to  them,  to  attract  the  oratorial, 
or  declamatory  accent,  and  by  its  operation,  acquire, 
in  a  certain  orderi  their  respective  quantity.    But  it 
is  to  be  observed,  as  has  been  before  intimated,  that 
there  is  not  always  a  necessity  for  employing  that  accent. 

*      '       •  »■ 

*  See  MOriz,  p.  186^  187. 
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The  verse  may  proceed^  eveo  and  onrelirded,  ififhoiit 
such  an  impulse :  and  the  poet  may  find  it  suitable '  to 
manage  the  energies  of  his  sirainsy  witbi>ut  any  regard^ 
or  even  in  direa  opposition,  to  a  similar  theory.    In- 
deed, if  it  be  not  intended  to  annihikite  the  prmdplest 
upon  which  German  versification,  from  its  first  origin^ 
has  been  conducted,  to  snbvcrt  that  usage,  which  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  anterior  times,  and  to 
substitute  an  hypothesis^  newly  invented,  to  the  dictates 
of  which  every  thing,,  that  has  gnne  before,  is  to  be 
bent  and  fashioned*  fve  muat  withhold  our  concurrence 
from  the  system  pro|Kim*     It  is  not  fbms  to  give  pre- 
cepts to  those,  who  have  preceded  us  ^  but  we  should 
draw,  our  observiatious  from  their  general  practice,  and 
form,  in  this  manner,  from  their  eiample  and  auttiority, 
if  we  please,  a  code  of  laws,   to  direct  onr  cotempdm- 
ries,  and  successors.     It  is  thti^lhat- Aristotle  composed 
his  Theories  of  Poeticks,  and  Rhetoriek,  and  Cicero 
brought  oratory  under' ike  definition  of  science.     Were 
we  to  compare  the  rules^  which  are  contained  in  the 
system  alluded  to,  ,with  the  poetry  that  exists,  we  should^ 
most  frequently,  find  them  inapplicable.     It  »,  without 
doubt,  feasible*  in  some  species  of  vene,  to  replace  one 
foot,  or  one  quantity,  by  another  r  and  to  this  expedient 
our  author  is  not  rarely  compelled  tarssort,  m  order  to 
vindicate  his  opInioRs.    ;Bttt  if  it  were- possible,  fin  every 
duch  instance,-  to  consult  the  poet  himself,  respecting 
what  hje  intended,  I  appsehend,   it  w^uld  appear,  thiht 
these  modifications,  and  <  changes  were  often  unjustifia* 
bk»  and  groundless.    The  most  unerring  test  would  be, 
ta  examine  those  rules  by  suoh  metres,  us  would  allow 
no  variation  of  quantity ;  for  which  purpose  none  seem 
to  be  so  well  qualified  as  some,  used  by  theantknts»  par- 
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ticu]arly  the  hexameter^  and  pentameter.  In  these  the 
feet  are  accurately  determioedy  and  the  quantity  cannot 
be  iMistakeii :  so  that  the  point  at  issue,  whether  the  prin* 
cipies  of  that  theery^  depend  upon  exbting  reality,,  or 
xxpovk  speculative  dreams,  wouk)  inevitably  be  decided, 
without  any  chance  of  evasion  and  subterfuge. 

But  I  think',  it  is  practicable  to  derive  convincing  evi- 
dence, against  our  author,  from  liis  own  pages.  In  the 
218th,  a  quotation  from  Klopstock  is  introduced,  in 
which  the  words,  %At  f]^n,;ire  vsed  as  a  spondee'"; 
This  is  perfectly  consistent  witbihe  rules  of  our  prosody  i 
but  bow  can  it  be  reconcile^o.  the  principles  of  the 
other  system?  ^%hti  is  a  verb;  il^n  a  pronoun,  which 
is  much  inferior  -in  dignity  to  the  verb,  and  when  next 
to  it,  should  be  -used,  according  to  that  theory,  as  a  short 
syllable,  consequently,  l)ebt  il[)n  should  make  a  trochee  *\ 
But  the  poet  knew  of  no  such  system,  nor  felt  himself 
under  any  restriction. 

P.  226.     In  this  line  of  Ramler, 

Siebe,  tie  l)u  ®6ttcr  oft  um  ©d^fct  taufd^, 
wUich  is  trocbaicaP",  o«ir  author  sets  down  the  second 
foot,  bie  btl,  for  a  pyrrich  "^  because,  ^ays  he,  4h6  words, 
of  which  it  consists,  are  both  pronouns,  and  happen 
botii  to  stand  in  the  fall  of  the  verse  (of  which  we  shall 
speak  presently) ;  for  which  reasons  they  must  both  be 
of  the  same  quantity,  and  short.  This  is  certainly  a 
summary  mode  of  proceeding ;  but  would  the  poet 
agree  to  it,  or  has  he  no  right  to  state,  that,  on  a  different 
principle,  he  had  considered  that  foot  as  a  trochee  I 

P.  154.    SQSenn  et  dnft  tomtnen  tDirb.    Great  pains 

are  taken  to  illustrate  the  respective  power  of  the  parts 
of  speech,  in  this  example.  But  it  is  like  contending 
with  aphautom.    Supposing  that  line  to  be  a  terse,  tbe 


^Wc*  Bi^lit  cither  be  employed  as  a  dac- 
linr^   ""^flilfr""*  fommenwirt)"'";  or  if  the  iaiii- 


9<*'^^'\^  "^gg  fcqm'rcdy  Ihcy  would  also  couforin  to 

\^  ^Mfl  fT, "» ^^"^  fom  *'",  men  wirb  *'".     TTib  U 

ili»'    ^^^^  the  existing  prosody:  for  monosyllables 
^^\^aa  'm  quantity,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
*^.**    iailaoces.     P.  1 83.  ©U  unt)  id^,     Reading  these 
•••^^^jili  together,  tliey  sound  like  a  dactyl """j  the 
*•  ncli^*  ^^^»  ^^^^^  *'•*  personal  pronoun  bu,   being 
•*2  ihort*    Th*  fAmt  conjunction,  before  another  per- 
-^yujproooun,  has  the  appearance  of  being  long,  if  we 
^  the  following  words  as  trochees,  unb  er  fptadi)  }tt 
^t,'Vy*     ^"'  ^*'*  words,  unb  er  fprad^.  might  also 
flgod  for  an  anapaest*"",  and   the  conjunction  be  again 
fliort     Would  any  poet  be  blamed  for  employing  them, 
io cither  of  these  measures?  P.  178.    Sbift  bu  cd  mi)U 
This  may  be  a  chorianibir k  """,  or  a  double  iambick       . 
WiU  any  impartial  and  competent  judge  deny  it  1  Rut  if 
it  be  admitted,  what  becomes  of  the  new  system  1  ^u 
^fl,  u,  by  means  of  the  declamatory  accent,  generally 
pronounced  as  an   iambick"'.      Rut   in   the  example 
p.  1 76 :  S)u  biff  meine  3ut)er{tcl^t  unb  @tdrf e,  that  ac- 
cent being  changed,  those  words  are,  even  by  our  au- 
tbor^s  confession,  transformed  into  a  trochee '\     Tlie 
quantity  of  monosyllables  not  ouly  accommodates  itself 
to  the  declamatory  accent,  but  to  the  will  of  the  poet, 
in  general.     P.  J 91,  it  is  mauitained,  that,  in  a  passage 
from  Uz,  the  words  gliefl*  id^,  and  gdtlt  auf,  cannot  be 
iambicks,  because  the  pronoun  li)  cannot  be  long,  by 
the  side  of  flieg',  which  is  a  verb,  nor  the  preposition 
auf/  with  fdllt,  which  is  likewise  a  verb.     Rut  for  this 
assertion  we  have  no  ground,  excepting  the  presumed 
validity  of  the  theory,  now  under  examination. 
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P.  228:  a)u  beffen  Jtugen  flojfen.    Though  this  vewc 

IS  iaiubick  "',  the  first  foot  is  declared  to  be  a  spon-  . 
dee,  £u  bef " :  for,  one  pronoun,  it  is  said,  ought  not  to 
be  short  against  another  pronoun.  Thus  p.  229,  Su 
Weld^e  bid^  itbaf)X,  in  which,  ^ie  WA  is  considered  as  a 
spondee,  for  the  same  reason.  But  where  do  we  meet 
with  these  laws  1  I  believe  only  in  the  treatise,  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking. 

I  have  now  to  advert  to  what  our  author  terms  the  risir 
and  fall  of  syllables.  When  a  syllable  is  made  short  in 
a  verse,  by  llie  influence  of  one  longer,  which  precedes, 
that  syllable  is  said  to  fall:  when  long,  in  consequence 
of  a  shorter  one  being  before  it,  it  is  said  to  rise*.  A 
syllable,  which  is  not  of  itself  long,  may  be  prevented 
from  falling  into  absolute  brevity,  by  one  following, 
which  is  shorter :  it  is,  as  it  were,  supported  by  the  hit- 
ter. In  the  prosody  of  all  languages,  there  are  difierent 
degrees  of  length  and  shortnessf:  so  that  one  syllable, 
which  is  short,  may  appear  long,  by  standing  next  to  ano- 
ther, which  is  shorter ;  and  that,  which  is  long,  may  seem 
to  be  short,  when  compared  to  one,  which  is  still  longer. 
Of  this  relative  quantity  of  syllables,  which  are  brought 
into  contact,  German  prosody  avails  itself  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  metre,  with  an  extensive  latitude :  and  this  ]» 
easy  to  be  conceived,  when  we  recollect  the  nature  of 
quantity,  in  that  language.  So  far,  what  is  said  con-> 
eerning  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  syllables,  may  be 

*  See  from  p.  212  to  215,  and  p.  219, 2Q0,  226. 

t  This  has  been  long  ago  observed  by  Dionysius  Hali- 
carnassensis,  who  in  his  Treatise  wi^*  avp^iaSui  o»o/*4t«» 
(Vol.  V,  p.  87.  ed.  Reiske)  says,  that  one  short  syllable  n^y 
exceed  another  short  syllable  in  shortness. 


r.     ' 


■^ 
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allowed  to  lie  rigiU  :  but  ^licn  it  is  connected  with  the 
favourite  notion^  of  syllables  significant  and  less  signifi- 
canty  and  with  the  peculiar  arrangement,  which  our  au- 
thor makes  of  the  parts  of  8|)eech,  our  assent  to  the 
truth  of  his  proposition  must  remain  limited. 

That,  amelioration  and  a  proper  degree  of  refinement 
may  be  introduced  into  versification,  as  well  as  into  any 
other  species  of  human  art,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny : 
but  a  total  change  of  what  exists,  an  overthrow  of  what 
has  been  long  and  firmly  established,  in  short,  an  entire 
innovation  of  principle.  Is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  im- 
provement. It  is  to  this  that  we  object :  it  is  on  this 
ground  chiefly,  that  we  have  opposed  Mr.  M/s  system. 
We  would  willingly  agree  with  him  in  any  suggestion, 
that,  without  lapping  the  foundation,  on.  which  German 
prosody  has  always  stood,  would  contribute  to  the 
beauty,  and  perfection,  of  measure  and  harmony  ;  but 
we  ought  to  go  no  farther.  For  example,  his  observa- 
tion, p.  208,  tliat  it  adds  to  the  sweetness  and  flueucy 
of  verse,  when  a  final  syllable,  which  is  used  short,  and 
ends  in  a  consonant,  is  followed  by  one  beginning  uith  a 
vowel,  is  unexceptionable.  Thus,  ^(mmel  auf  (Srben, 
runs  along  more  smoothly,  than  SEBed^fel  t)eS  ©d^rffal^^ 
though,  in  both,  the  syllable  el  is  equally  short.  This 
is  more  strongly  perceptible,  when  a  final  syllable,  with 
the  demi-acceot,  is  to  be  used  short,  and  is  followed  by  - 

a  consonant.    The  words,  grei^eit  ber  ©eelc ;  SSettung 

be8  8ebcn§,  being  read  like  dactyls  and  trochees""",""; 
""","",  with  the  ambiguous  syllables,  1^i\t  and  ung,  short, 
and  consonants  following  after  them,  fall  more  heavily 
upon  the  ear,  and  disengage  themselves  with  more  diffi*  . 

cul^,  than  these :  SHeic^tl^um  unb  &)xt,  Sreunbfd^ft  im 

%{>\>%\  in  which  the  syllables,  tl()um  an4  fc^ft,  tliough  of 
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the  same  nature  with  l()ett  and  uttg^  pass  off  easily,  and 
without  impeHiment,  hecause  they  light  upon  vowels. 
Such  niceties,  and  elej^ancies,  may,  with  great  justice,  be 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  write  verse, 
though  tliey  are  not  to  be  enforced  by  law  and  rule. 

It  remains  now,  that  I  should  add  a  specimen  of  poe- 
try, to  which  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be  applied  :  for 
which  purpose  I  have  chosen  an  Ode  of  Klopstock*,  in 
rhymeless  metre.  It  consists  of  iambicks,  alternately  of 
4  and  3  feet. 


^zxnt'xi)    ber    S$og(er« 

2)cr  gcinb  ijl  ba !  2)ic  ©c^ila^t  bcginnt ! 
SBol^lauf  5um  ©teg'  l^crbet) ! 
e§  f&i^rct  uix^  bcr  bcjie  SKann 
Sm  sanien  SSaterlanb ! 

^t\xt  ful^let  er  Wc  itranf  If^eit  xAijt, 
©ort  traflcn  fie  il^n  l^er ! 
^eU,^einri*!  ^eit  blr  ^elb  unb  3Ratm 
3meifcrncn(i)®cfilb! 


»  Klopstock's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  75.  Leipzig  edition, 
1798,  8vo. 

(1)  en  is  an  accentless  syllable,  one  that  is  naturally 
short;  yet  it  is  here  used  long,  by  that  licence,  to  ^h^cb, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  the  poets  \iave  recourse,  witiiout 
scruple. 

K  3 


■'y    • 

f 
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2Beit  (7)  urn  unS  l[>er,  bann  jtegen  tpfr 
3Rit  SRuiS^tn  fut§  SSatcrfanb! 

©ann  treten  wir  mit  l&o^em  ©c^itt 
3Cuf  geid&namen  («)  balder ! 
©dnn  ittud^xen  wir  im  ©iegSgcfd^et^! 
2)a6  gei^'t  burt^  SRorf  unb  JBein ! 

UnS  prci  jl  mit  fro^em  Ungeflfim 
35er  SBrdutgam  unb  bie  S3raai  ; 
Sr  ftel()t  bte  l()ol()nen  ^al[inen  ml^n^ 
Unb  brucEt  il^t  fanft  bie  ^anb, 

Unb  fprid^t  5u  \ift  -  ^  tommen  {te^ 
®ic  ^ricge^gotter,  ]()er ! 
®ic  jWttcn  in  bcr  Jieiffcn  ©c^lac^t 
Hwi)  fur  unS  beibe  mit* 

Un§  ^Jtclft  bcr  grcubcnti^rdncn  \)ott 
Sie  SRuttcr,  unb  il{)r  ^inb ! 
®ic  brief  t  ben  ^naben  an  il^r  »^erj, 
Unb  ftel^t  bem  ^tfer  nacl^« 

Uttd  folgt  ein9lul^m,  bcr.ewig  Meibt, 
SSBenn  wir  gejiorbcn  ftnb, 
@eflorben  fur  ba§  aSaterlanb 
S)enel()rent)oU€nSob! 

(7)  Wdtum"^^  an  adverb  short  before  a  preposition  I  A 
ifficulty  even  greater,  than  the  two  former  ones. 

(8)  eit,  an  acceiitless  syllable  lon^:  that  which  precedes 
t,  noiRy  has  the  demi-accenty  and  is  nere  used  short. 
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SECTION      1. 


THE  ARTICLE. 


There  are  two  articles  in  the  German  language,  a» 
in  the  English,  the  definite,  which  answers  to  the  English 
the,  (the  man) ;  and  the  indefinite,  answering  to  a  or  an, 
(a  house,  au  oak). 

The  English  articles  are  not  declined ;  but  (he  Oer- 
man  are  varied,  in  (heir  terminations,  by  four  cases,  the 
nominative,  geni(ive,  dative,  and  accusative. 

The  definite  article  has  two  numbers,  (he  singular  aii4 
the  plural.  The  indefinite  can,  from  its  nature,  only 
have  the  singular  number. 
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In  the  singular^  both  the  articles  have  distinct  endings, 
for  the  three  genders  of  graniniar»  the  masculine,  the 
feminine,  and  neuter.  In  the  plural  of  the  definite,  one 
termination  serves  for  all. 


BEFINITE   ARTICLE. 

Singular, 

Mase.      Fem.       Kent. 

Nominative.  JDcr,  2)ie,  2)a6/ ,  the  (man). 

Genitive.       2)c6,  Scr,  ©C«,     of  the. 

Dative.  J5cm,  Scr,  ©em,  to  the. 

Accusative.    Sen,  Sie,  SaS,    the. 


Plural. 

Nom.  £)ie, 

Gen.   »er,  (^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

Dat.    Sen, 

Ace.    ©ie, 


INDEFINITE  ARTICLE.   . 

Singular. 

Ma«c.  Fern.  Kent. 

Nom.  (gin,  (Sine,  Sin,     a  (man). 

Gen.  eine6,  @iner,  @ined,    of  a. 

Dat.  (ginem,  Qimv,  (ginem,  tea. 

Ace.  (Sinen,  (Sine,  (Sin,      a. 
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three  monosyllable!  niighl  either  be 'employed  as  a  dac- 
tyl, SBenncr  einft'"",  fommenwfrb  "*'*';  or  if  the  iarii- 
bick  measure  were  required,  they  would  also  couforiii  to 

this,  SSBenn  er,*",  eiitjifom*'",  men  wirb^".     Tbi*  is 

ooDsonant  with  the  existing  prosody:  for  monosyllables 
are  commoo  in  quantity,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing instances.  P.  183.  2>U  unb  id^.  Reading  these 
three  words  together,  they  sound  like  a  dactyl '^*',  the 
conjunction  Uttb,  after  the  personal  pronoun  bu,  being 
used  short.  The  same  conjanction,  before  another  per- 
sonal pronoun,. has  the  appearance  of  being  long,  if  we 
read  the  following  words  as  trochees,  unb  er  fptod)  JU 
tnitp'\'V*  But  the  words,  Uttb  er  fprad^,  might  also 
stand  for  an  anapsesf",  and  the  conjunction  be  again 
short.  Would  any  poet  be  blamed  for  employing  them, 
in  either  of  these  measures?  P.  178.  SBifl  bu  ed  nid^t* 
This  may  be  a  choriambick  ,  or  a  double  ianibick""". 
Will  any  impartial  and  competent  judge  deny  it  ?  Rut  if 
it  be  admitted,  what  becomes  of  the  new  system  1  £u 
bijl,  is,  by  means  of  the  declamatory  accent,  generally 
pronounced  as  an  iambick"'.  Rut  in  the  example 
p.  1 76 :  ©u  biff  meine  Su^erfid^t  unb  ©tdrf e,  that  ao- 

cent  being  changed,  those  words  are,  even  by  our  au- 
thor^s  confession,  transformed  into  a  trochee ''\  XJie 
quantity  of  mpnosyllables  uotouly  accommodates  itself 
to  the  declamatory  accent,  but  to  the  will  of  the  poet, 
in  general.  P.  J9l,  it  is  mauitained,  that,  in  a  passage 
from  Uz,  the  words  ^Ueg'  id^,  and  §dUt  auf,  cannot  be 
iambicks,  because  tte  pronoun  id^  cannot  be  long,  by 
the  side  of  flie^',  which  is  a  verb,  nor  the  preposition 
auf/  with  fdUt,  which  is  likewise  a  verb.  Rut  for  thic 
assertion  we  have  no  ground,  excei^tiug  the  presumed 
validity  of  the  theory,  now  under  examination. 
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P.  228;  ©U  bejfen  Jtugen  flfojfen.    Though  this  verse 

IS  iaiubick ',  the  first  foot  is  declared  to  be  a  spon-  . 

dee»  2>u  bef":  for,  one  pronounjt  is  said,  ought  not  to 
be  short  against  another  pronoun.  Thus  p.  229,  Sk 
n^eld^e  ii6)  geba]()t,  in  which,  ^e  Wtl  is  considered  as  a 
spondee,  for  the  same  reas<^n.  But  where  do  we  meet 
with  these  laws  1  I  believe  only  in  the  treatise,  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking. 

I  have  now  to  advert  to  what  our  author  terms  the  rUe 
and  fall  of  syllables.  When  a  syllable  is  made  short  in 
a  verse,  by  the  influence  of  one  longer,  which  precedes, 
that  syllable  is  said  to  fall :  when  long,  in  consequence 
of  a  shorter  one  being  before  it,  it  is  said  to  rise*.  A 
syllable,  which  is  not  of  itself  long,  may  be  prevented 
from  falling  into  absolute  brevity,  by  one  following, 
which  is  shorter :  it  is,  as  it  were,  supported  by  the  hit- 
ter. In  the  prosody  of  all  languages,  there  are  different 
degrees  of  length  and  shortnessf :  so  tliat  one  syllable, 
which  is  short,  may  appear  long,  by  standing  next  to  ano- 
ther, which  is  shorter;  and  that,  which  is  long,  may  seem 
to  be  short,  when  compared  to  one,  which  is  still  longer. 
Of  this  relative  quantity  of  syllables,  which  are  brought 
into  contact,  German  prosody  avails  itself  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  metre,  with  an  extensive  latitude :  and  this  i» 
easy  to  be  conceived,  when  we  recollect  the  nature  of 
quantity,  in  that  language.  So  far,  what  is  said  con- 
cerning the  rising  and  falling  of  the  syllables,  may  be 

*  See  from  p.  212  to  215,  and  p.  219, 220,  226. 

t  This  has  been  long  ago  observed  by  Dionysius  Hali- 
carnassensis,  who  in  his  Treatise  vi^*  avt^tcivq  otof^irm 
(Vol.  V,  p.  87.  ed.  Reiske)  says,  that  one  short  syllable  may 
exceed  another  short  syllable  in  shortness. 


i 
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allowed  to  lie  rigiit :  but  ^vlicn  it  is  connected  with  the 
favourite  notion^  of  syllables  significant  aiui  less  signifi- 
cant, and  with  the  peculiar  arrangement,  which  our  au- 
thor makes  of  the  parts  of  8|)eech,  our  assent  to  the 
truth  of  his  proposition  must  remain  limited. 

That,  amelioration  and  a  proper  degree  of  refinement 
may  be  introduced  into  versification,  as  well  as  into  any 
other  species  of  human  art,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny : 
but  a  total  change  of  what  exists^  an  overthrow  of  what 
has  been  long  and  firmly  established,  in  short,  an  entire 
innovation  of  principle,  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  im- 
provement. It  is  to  this  that  we  object :  it  is  on  this 
ground  chiefly,  that  we  have  opposed  Mr.  M/s  system. 
We  would  willingly  agree  with  him  in  any  suggestion, 
that,  without  yapping  the  foundation,  on.  which  German 
prosody  has  always  stood,  would  contribute  to  the 
beauty,  and  perfection,  of  measure  and  harmony  ;  but 
we  ought  to  go  no  farther.  For  example,  his  observa- 
tion, p.  208,  tliat  it  adds  to  the  sweetness  and  fluency 
of  verse,  when  a  final  syllable,  which  is  used  short,  and 
ends  in  a  consonant,  is  followed  by  one  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  is  unexceptionable.  Thus,  .^immel  auf  Stben, 
ruus  along  more  smoothly,  than  9Bed^fel  bc$  ®ij/idfa% 
though,  in  both,  the  syllable  el  is  equally  short.  This 
is  more  strongly  perceptible,  when  a  final  syllable,  with 
the  demi-acceot,  is  to  be  used,  short,  and  is  followed  by  - 

a  consonant.    The  words,  greil{)eit  bet  ©eele ;  StittutiQ 

M  Seben^/  being  read  like  dactyls  and  trochees '*",*"•  • 
""","",  with  the  ambiguous  syllables,  f)^it  and  unfi,  short, 
and  consonants  following  af\er  them,  fall  more  heavily 
upon  the  ear,  and  disengage  themselves  with  more  diffi*  , 

cul^,  than  these :  SHeic^t^um  m\>  (Sf^xt,  Sreunbfct)aft  tm 

%0b( ;  in  which  the  syllables,  t^um  and  fd^aft,  though  of 
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the  same  nature  with  \^i\t  aod  ung^  pass  off  easily,  and 
without  impediment,  l>ecause  they  light  upon  vowels. 
Such  niceties,  and  elegancies,  may,  with  great  justice,  be 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  write  verse, 
though  they  are  not  to  he  enforced  by  law  and  rule. 

It  remains  now,  that  1  should  add  a  specimen  of  poe- 
try, to  which  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be  applied  :  for 
which  purpose  I  have  chosen  an  Ode  of  Klopstock*,  in 
rhymeless  metre.  It  consists  of  iambicks,  alternately  of 
4  and  3  feet. 

w»     I**"     I*—     I*"* 

I      I     • 


^einri^    ber    SogIer« 

S)ev  Scinb  ift  ba !  ©ie  ©d^lac^t  beginnt ! 
SBol^lauf  jum  ©teg'  l^ctbci) ! 
e§  fiii^rct  yxn^  bcr  bejte  SWann 
Sm  ^anytn  SJaterlanb ! 

^eut  ful^lct  er  Wc  Jtranfl^cit  nid)t, 
l)ort  traflcn  jie  il)n  1cjtx ! 
^eil,|)einrid&!  ^cil  blr  ^elb  unb  SRann 
3mciferncn(i)®«filb! 


*  Klopslock's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  75.  Leipzig  edition, 
1798,  8vo. 

(1)  en  is  an  acccntless  syllable,  one  that  is  naturally 
short;  yet  it  is  here  used  long,  by  that  licence,  to  winch, 
as  has  been  mentioned^  the  poets  bave  recourse,  without 
scruple. 

X  3 
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@e{n  Xntlt^  glul^t  t)or  (SI)rbegier, 
ttnb  l^rrfc^t  ben  ©eg  l&erfccio ! 
@c^n  ifl  urn  ilf^  bet  (SUen<^eIm 
Slit  SeinbeSUut  bef))r{^U 

©tteu  (2)  f\xx6)fbat  @tra^)len  urn  W(!>  l()et, 
@(l^ert  (3)  in  bed  JtaiferS  ^anb/ 
£)a^  atteS  t6btlic^e  (4)  ®ef(^^of  • 
)Den  SBeg  tH)rubersel(^ ! 

aBillfommen  Sob  futd  SSaterlatib! 
aSenn  unfer  finf  enb  ^aupt 
@(^5n  fi3lut  bebecf  t»  bann  fferbeit  xoix 
Mt  0iu^m  furg  SSaterlanb ! 

JHJenn  (5)  loor  una  wirb  ein  ofne«  gelb 
Unb  (6)  wlr  nut  Stobte  fel^n 

(t)  Sfreu,  a  veib,  short  before  Jurchtharf  zn  adverb; 
which  is  a  violation  of  Motifs  theory :  for  the  verb  ranks 
above  ttie  adverb,  and,  therefore^  should  be  long,  when 
0tanding  with  the  latter  Whatib  to  be  done?  Are  we  to 
read  the  first  foot  as  a  spondee  ,  instead  of  an  iambick*"'? 
This,  I  think,  would  be  recommended  by  Mr.  M.  But  did 
.  the  poet  intend  it  so? 

(3)  ScAwert  in  "",  a  deviation  from  that  system,  still  more 
alarming!  The  substantive,  the  prince  of  the  parts  of 
ipeech,  short  before  the  preposition,  one  of  the  lower  pie* 
beians'!  Tinpossiblel  Yet  so  it  seema.  Better  destroy  the 
metre,  and  resid  Sc/ucert  in  des'",  as  a  dactyl  or  at  least '% 
as  a  tnichee.  But  has  the  poet  acknowledged  your  Jaws^ 
and  authorized  you  to  do  so? 

(4)  e,  a  most  accentle^s  syllable,  is  employed  here  with  a 
long  quantity 

(o)  Wena  vor, "",  a  conjunction  short  before  a  preposi- 
tion, which  is  against  M/s  system.  Query,  ought  it  to  be 
read"'?  Ask  the  poet. 

(6)  Und  iptr,"",  a  conjunction  short  before  a  pronoun,  % 
similar  irregularity  with  the  preceding  one. 
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2Beit  (7)  urn  nn^  i)tx,  bann  jtegen  tpfr 
SRit  SRui^m  futg  SSaterTanb! 

©ann'treten  xoxx  mit  l&o^cm  ©dfM^t 
3Cuf  geid&namcn  («)  balder ! 
©ann  iaud^xen  wir  im  ©iegSgcfd^e^! 
2)a6  gei^'t  burt^  SJlaff  unb  JBcin ! 

Un§  prei  jl  mit  fro^em  Ungeflum 
2)cr  SBrdutgam  unb  bie  S3raat  ; 
Sr  ftel()t  bie  j^oj^hen  ^al[inen  wel^n^ 
Unb  brucEt  i^t  fanft  bie  ^anb, 

* 

Unb  fprid^t  ju  ill^t :  ©a  f ommen  ffc^ 

Die  ^riege^gotter,  \^ii ! 

®ie  jWtten  in  ber  l^elffen  ©c^lac^t 

Jtud^furunSbeibemit* 

UnS  ^Jtelft  ber  Sreubenti^rdnen  \)ott 
Sie  SRutter,  unb  i^r  ^inb ! 
®ie  brief  t  ben  ^naben  an  il&r  »^erj, 
Unb  ftel^t  bem  .Satfer  mi)^ 

Und  fo(gt  ein  StuJ^nt;  ber  ewig  Meibt^ 
SSBenn  wir  gejiorben  ftnb, 
@eflorben  fur  ba§  aSaterlanb 
S>en  el()ren  t)oUen  Sob ! 

(7)  IFiBt^ipn"*,  an  aclverb  short  before  a  preposition  I  A 
ifficulty  even  greater,  than  the  two  former  ones. 

(8)  en,  an  acceiitless  syllable  lon^ :  that  which  precedes 
,  nMi|  has  the  demi-accent,  and  is  nere  used  short. 
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SECTION      1. 


THE  ARTICLE. 


There  are  two  articles  in  the  German  language,  a» 
in  the  English,  the  definite,  which  answers  to  the  English 
the,  (the  man) ;  and  the  indefinite,  answering  to  a  or  an, 
(a  house,  an  oak). 

The  English  articles  are  not  declined ;  but  the  Grer* 
man  are  varied,  in  their  terminations,  by  four  cases,  the 
nominative,  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative. 

The  definite  article  has  two  numbers,  the  singular  an^ 
the  plural.  The  indefinite  can,  from  its  nature,  only 
have  the  singular  number. 
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III  the  singular^  both  the  articles  have  distinct  endings,^ 
n  the  three  genders  of  grammar^  the  masculine,  the 
^nilnine,  and  neuter.  In  the  plural  of  the  definite^  one 
irmiualion  serves  for  all. 


DEFINITE  ARTICLE. 

Singular, 

Mase.      Fern.       Kent. 

Nominative.  JDcr,    2)ie,  2)a6/ ,  the  (man). 

Genitive.       2)c§,     25cr,  ©c5,     of  the. 

Dative.  J5cm,  Set,  ©em,  to  the. 

Accusative.    Sen,    Sl€,  ©aS,    the. 


Plural. 

Nom.  £)ie, 

Gen.   »er,  (^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Dat.    Sen, 

Ace.    ©ie, 


INDEFINITE  ARTICLE.   . 

Stngular. 

Maw.  Fern.  Kent. 

Nom.    (gin,     (Sine,     Sin,  a  (man). 

Gen.     eine6,  @iner,    @ined,  of  a. 

Dat.     (Sinem,  (&xmx,  Sinem,  to  a. 

Ace.     (Sinen,  (Sine,     (Sin,  a. 
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SECTION  II. 


THK    GENDER. 


The  Nouns  Substantive  are  distinguished  by  threi 
genders,  the  masculine^  the  feminine,  and  the  neuter 
each  of  which,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  sec 
tion,  has,  in  the  singular  number,  its  appropriate  article 
We  can,  therefore,  not  join  a  substantive  with  an  article 
nor,  as  afterward  will  appear,  with  an  adjective  or  a  pro 
noun,  unless  we  are  certain-of  its  gender.  It  serves  be 
sides,  as  will  be  seen,  as  a  criterion  for  the  declensioq 
For  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  be  proper,  previously  ti 
discuss  that  subject,  before  we  speak  of  the  substantives 
the  adjectives,  and  pronouns. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  this  part  o 
Grammar,  which  is  so  important  and  necessary,  for  cor 
rectness  of  speech,  should  be  so  little  encompassed  b, 
general  laws,  as  it  actually  is,  in  the  Qerraan  language 
The  rules  are  very  few,  while  the  exceptions^  and  irregu 
larities,  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Of  most  words  th 
gender  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  individual  experieficc 
and  it  1%  therefore,  to  be  recommended  to  the  foreignei 
that,  whenever  he  learns  any  new  substantive,  he  sliouh 
be  anxious,  at  the  same  time,  accurately  to  impress  upcM 
his  mind  the  proper  article,  belonging  to  it. 

A.  OF  THE   MASCULINE  6ENDEB,  are 

1  •  All  male  names  and  appellations :  as,  bcr  SJtatttl, 
the  man;  itx  SiaUx,  the  father;  Ux  Sibxiii,  the  king 
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^c.  Except  diminutives,  which  are  neuters ;  and  some 
Compound  words,  in  which  the  last  component  is  of  a 
tliffereui  gender*,  as  tie  SKannSperfon,  and  baS  SKann^ 

Ibilb,  both  denoting  a  man ;  from  bie  ^etfon,  the  person, 
feminine,  and  bo^  93ilb»  the  figure,  neuter. 

2.  The  name  of  God;  the  names  of  angels,  and  de- 
mons, (as  bet  SngeU  the  angel ;  bet  SeufeU  the  devil, 
he.) ;  of  winds,  (as  bet  9lotbnrfnb,  the  north  wind  ;  bet 
@ubn)inb/  the  south  wind,  &c.);  of  seasons,  (as  bet 
^I^Ung,  the  spring ;  ber  ©ommet/  the  summer,  &c.); 
of  months,  and  days,  (as  ber  ;3famtar,  January ;  bet  %tfi 

hiwaXf  February ;  bet  SRoittag,  Monday ;  bcr  ©ienftag, 

Tuesday,  &c.)— J)aS  3<ll&r,  the  year,  -is  neuter,  whence 
ba6  ^&(^ii)l(^t>  a  synonomous  term  for  spring,  is  also  neu* 
ter;  and  bie  ijal^rieit,  the  season,  feminine. 

3.  Th^  names  of  stones:  as,  bet  Jtie§,  the  flint;  bet 
'SAataCiXit,  or  "ibzmant,  the  diamond ;  bet  @mdtagb,  the 
emerald ;  bet  iDnpiC,  the  onyx  ;  bet  ©apl()it,  the  sapphire ; 
bet  Slubin,  the  ruby,  &c. 

•  4.  All  words  ending  in  ing  and   ling:  except  bOS 
jDing^  the  thing;  ba$  SBefftng,  brass,  (by  some  called 

bet  SReffingO 

5.  IViost  substantives  ending  in  er.  Except,  among 
others,  the  following :  bad  SReffet,  the  knife ;  bad  9iu^ 
bet»  the  oar ;  bte  ^oltet,  the  rack,  an  engine  of  torture ; 
bte  <^alftet>  the  halter,  a  cord,  or  strap,  to  tie  up  horses ; 
bie  gebet,  the  pen ;  bte  belter,  the '  wine-press ;  bie 
^lammet,  a  hook  for  holding  things  together,  cramp ; 
bie  Sic^Xj  the  rattle,  an  instrument ;  bte  Setter,  the 
ladder ;  bie  ©d^eubet,  a  sling  to  throw  with ;  bie  3iter, 
the  guitar^  Uc. 

*  See  additional  fcroarks  on  the  gender. 
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6»  Many  words  Ending  id  en.  Exceptions  numerous. 
n.  The  following :  ^6  Stlmofett/  alms ;  ba6  S3edfen,  the 
basin;  ba$  (Sifetl/  tlie  iron;  ba§  SLx^tXi,  the  cushion; 

ba$  Stl^en,  the  fief ;  ba$  aBa))en/  or  aBap)>en,  the  coat  of 

arms ;  bad  S^i^^^/  ^^'^  *>£"•  ^'  'I''^®  infinitive  moodi^ 
when  turned  into  substantives.  They  are  of  the  neuter 
gender:  as,  S)a6  ®ell^en/  tlie  going,  or  walking;  tod 
Steltetl/  the  riding ;  bad  SffCH/  the  eating,  or  the  ineal ; 
bad  S£rinten»  the  drinking,  or  drink,  &c.  To  which 
may  be  added,  bad  Srbbeben,  the  earthquake ;  bad  (Be« 
bredt)en,  the  failing ;  bad  Seiben,  the  suffering ;  bad  Set^ 
gnugen,  the  pleasure;  bad  Setmigen,  the  power  of 
doing  a  thing,  also  estate,  or  fortune  ;  bad  SSetJ^tcn* 
the  demeanour,  conduct ;  bad  SSorl^bcn,  the  purpose, 
inteution ;  bad  SSBcfem  the  being.  For  these  are,  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  infinitives  of  certain  verbs,  e.  The 
diminutives  in  en,  are  neuters. 

7.  Some  words  begimiing  with  the  prefix  g*!?,  and  being 

derivatives :  as,  ©er  (Scbanf e,  bet  ©efdi^rte,  ber  Qt^hVit, 
ber  ©ebraud^,  bcr  ©el^lt,  ber  ©el^orfam,  ber  ©elaf ,  ber 
©enoffe,  ber  ®enufl,  ber  ©erucl^,  ber  ©efc^marf,  bet  @^ 
flanf ,  ber  ©efeUe,  ber  ©ewinn,  ber  ©ewin  ji,  ber  ©ef^wnti, 
ber  ©efpiele,  ber  ©ebraud^,  ber  ©efang,  ber  ®et)atter* 


B.  OF  THE    FEMININE   i&ENDEK,  are 

1.  All  female  names  and  appellations :  as,  ©ie  ^taxi, 
the  woman ;  bte  9Rutter,  the  mother ;  bte  g&rjlinn,  the 
princess,  &c.  Except  a.  The  diminutives,  which  are 
neuters,  b.  ^d  SBefb,  the  woman,  or  wife;  k«d 
9tenf(l^»  a  low,  common  woman.    And  these  compounds : 

t^%  ^bdUlby  the  feniak ;  ^Ci,i  Sraueniimmer,  a  fe- 
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aiale,  a  lady ;  bad  SBSetbedfilKl/  an  eipression  of  cob- 
tenpt,  for  a  woman. 

2.  The  ^  names  df  trees,  fruits,  and  floivers,  wiien 
ending  Ukc:  as,  bie  (SSAit,  the  oak  ;  bie  gU^te/,  the  pine ; 
bte  iBud^/  «he  beech ;  bie  Xatme/  the  fir ;  bie  Sinter 
tlie  pear ;  bie  ^flaume/  the  plam ;  bie  Slofe^  the  rose ; 
bte  9lel&/  the  pink*  Foreign  names  keep  their  original 
gender :  as,  bad  ©eranium/  the  geranium. 

3.  The- names  of  rivers:  as,  bie  (Ellbe/  the  Elbe;  bte 
SSefer,  the  Weser ;  bie  ^MVi,  the  Dannbe  ;  Wf 
Sl^emfe,  the  Thames;  bieXitof/  the  TUier.    EKcept 

the  Miowuig :  bet  XniO/  bet  ;Dnie|)er,  bet  SDnfc^erA 
bet  S>oxi,  ber  ^ttro,  ber  (SSm,  bet  ^u))l(^tat,  bet  Suit/ 
berged^,  bet  SKain,  bet  aRin^D^bet  9U<Iet,  bet  9li(, 
bet  9H),  bet  W^xxi,  bet  Stubico,  bet  Seio* 

4.  All  words,  ending  in  ry  (or  a'X  ^^«  ^^^^  ^cheftt 
and  ttMgp ;  as,  bie  9lafete9/  madness ;  bie  ^teil^t/  ireo- 
dom,  liberty ;  bie  Suflbatf eit/  the  entertainment,  paitj; 
•f  pleasure;  bie  ©efeUfd^ft/  company,  society;  bft 
3eitung;  the  tiding.  Except:  bet  }&l^,  the  pap^ 
palp;  bod  @9/  the  t%%\  bad  @efd(^e9/  the  clamour; 
bet  ®iCfi^\i,  the  wooden  part  of  a  spear,  also  the  stockof 
a  gun ;  bet  @))tung^  the  leap. 

5.  All  substantives,  ending  in  €,  whioli  are  derived 
from  adjectives :-  as,  bie  %hx^,%Zt  Ihe  lengthy  from  long^ 
long ;  bie  (^6pe/  the  magnitude,  size,  from  gt^^  great; 
bte  ©Ute,  the  goodness,  from  gut,  good ;  bie  @cl{^ete/ 
the  weight,  heaviness,  from  fd^^t,  heavy. 

6.  Many  other  words  in  e:  as,  bie  @cl^ete,  the  scis- 
sars;  bie  Jtal^e*  the  cat;  bie  Sxok^  the  crow;  bie 
Wx^  the  cap ;  bie  SSefh,  the  waistcoat 

7.  Words  in  ucU,  and  wuft  t  as,  bie  SSud^t^  the  bay; 
bieSllMi^,  tile  flights  btefvu^,  thefhiH;  We 011^, 
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uoreasonable  zeal,  or  passioD,  mania ;  bie  ^uijft,  disci- 
pline, also  the  breeding  of  cattle ;  bie  3unft/  a  corpora- 
ration,  guild  ;  bie  TLnlnnft,  the  arrival. 

8.  Words  in  muth:  as,  bie  Thmntlf,  poverty;  bte 
®toftH\Xtff,  magnabimity-^though  some  express  them  by 
different  genders :  as,  bad  Titmati)^  bet  ®xofmvLtff.  2)ev 
^Odftnutlfy  haughtiness,  is,  I  believe,  always  used  as  a 
masculine. 

9.  Several  in  iims:  as,  bie  33ebr^ngnif ,  distress,^ 
embanrassmcut ;  bie  Segegnif,  occurrence,  fate;  bic 
{Beforgnip^  apprehension ;  bie  jiBcttubltifl/  sorrow ;  bie 
(Sm)9f4ngnif  /  conception,  the  act  of  becoming  pregnant; 
bie  Cvletintnip/  the  knowledge ;  bie  Srlautmifi;  the  per- 
mission ;  bie  (StftHtmif,  savings,  (acconding  to  some,  a 
neuter);  bie  S^l()niif  ^  chattel,  (also  used  as  a  neuter); 

bieSauInifi^  putridity;  bie  Jtennlnip,  knowledge;  bie 

Jtfimmemif/  grief;  bie  Si^flemif;  the  darkness;  Me 
JBerbommnif ,  damnation ;  bie  SBllbnif ,  the  wilderness. 
Bat  as  many,  or  more,  of  this  termination,  are  neuters; 
and  in  aom«  the  gender  is  ambiguous. 

40.  Some  words,  beginning  with  ge,  being,  for  the 
most  part,  derivatives:  as,  bie  ®Aui)t,  the  due,  the 
fee ;  bie  (Seburt,  the  birth ;  bie  ®ebulb/  patience ;  bie 
®efal^t/  the  danger ;  bie  ©etiuge^  the  state  of  being  satis- 
fied ;  bie  ®ef^(^e,  the  historjf ;  bie  @efcl^lft,  the^tu- 
uour;  bie  ®tftalt,  the  form,  or  shape;  bie  ®maU, 
the  force,  or  f>ovirer. 

f 

C.  OPTHB  NBVTBE  OBNDER,  are    ' 

1.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet :  as,  bad  3C ;  Jbad  S3« 

2.  The  iiames^f  metals :  as,  iai  ®Olb/  the  gold ;  baS 
&Sbtt,  the  ijlyer;  bod  Jtufyfer^  tbe  copper.    Except 
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bte  fXattna/  plati^a;  iix®ta%  tlie  steel ;  betXombotf^ 
the  pinchbeck ;  ber3ittf/  zink. 

3.  The  Dames  of  countries  and  places,  when  the  gen- 
der is  discernible  from  a. word,  connected  with  them, 
which  may  be  the  article,  the  adjective,  or  the  pronoun*: 
as,  ba6  aufgcflarte  (gutopa,  enlightened  Europe ;  baS 
gcftttcte  Seutfd^lanb,  refined  German]^;  ba6  teid^ 
S$nbon/  the  rich  town  of  London.  Except:  bie 
@^ei^>  Switzerland ;  bie  9)fal}/  the  Palatinate ;  and 
those  which  end  in  ey  ;  as,  blC  SKfirf ep,  Turkey. 

4.  Words  ending  in  Mum:  as,  bag  S^rffentj^um,  the 
principality;  *ba6  SlS^tijient^^mn,  Christianity.  Except: 
ber  3¥rtl()Um,  the  errour ;  bev  9iei(i^t]^um/  the  riches. 

.  5.  The  infinitive  moods,  which  have  acquired  the  na* 
iture  of  substantives,  by  the  article  prefixed :  as,  baC 
©e^eti/  ba6  Sfteiten/  bad  @ffen/  the  going,  the  riding, 

the  eating.f 

6.  All  parts  of  speech,  not  being  substantives,  when 
acoinipanied  with  the  article,  to  point  theiii  out,  are  - 
assigned  to  tliis  gender :  as,  baS  3c!^,  the  (word)  I ;  baS 
tlnb/  the  (word)  and;  bag  ®Axi,  the  (colour)  green; 

bag  ©c^warj,  the  (colour)  black ;  bag  SHunb  ber  (Stbe/ 

the  round  (t.  e.  the  globe)  of  the  earth  ;  bag  Seben)0](^l, 
the  farewell. 

7-  All  diminutives  are  neuters :  to  which  belongs  bag 
3Rdbci;en/  the  girl,  or  maid ;  being  the  diminutive  of 

*  The  relative  pronoun,  as  well  as  any  other,  must  cOr* 
respond  with  such  names,  in  the  neuter  gender,  for  exam- 

pje:  ^enebta,  weld)e^  an  ber  See  li^gt,  Venice  which  is 

situated  on  the  sea  coast ;  mX^ti,  is  the  neuter  of  the  rela- 
tive pronoun. 

t  Sec  p.  386. 4«0. 
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MefRo^/  the  maid.*  (How  the  dimimitiTes  ai«  formed, 
will  be  shewn  in  the  second  declension.) 

8.  Several  words  beginning  with  ge :  as,  bad  <^bdl{» 

m®dzu  baa  ©ebien  bad  ®ebot  ba$  (Sebltit,  bad  (Se:? 
Uf,  bad  ©ebid^t,  bad  @efdf ,  bad  Qkfix^  bad  ©e^eif, 
bad  ®el^6r,  bad  ®el&bbe»  bad  ®emac^,  bad  @emd^lbe, 
bad  ©etnurmdi,  bad®emitt^,  bad  ©efd^ipf*  bad  @efd^of, 
bad  ©efprH,  bad  ®t\ui). 

9.  Several  ending  in  asm:  as,  bad  TCcrgentif ,  bad  S3^ 

fugnif  bad  aStgrdbnif ,  bod  iBefenntnif ,  bad  JBilbntf* 
bad  Sfinbnif ,  bad  eim)er{}dnbtt{f,  bod  erforbemifi,  bad 
©ell^eimnif,  bad  ©ebd^tnif ,  bad  ®e#dnbnif ,  bad  ©leid^ 
mf>  bad^rfnbemtf,  bad  aSffhoerjianbnifl,  bad  SSerl^tti^ 
nif ,  bad  Serl^ngnif ,  bad  aSeriibnifi,  bad  Sermdd^tnff, 
bad  fBerfaurnnif ,  bad  aSerglei^nif,  bad  SSerjfanbniff, 
bad  Setisnifu 

ADDITIONAL  BBMARKS  ON  THE  6BNDBR. 

I.  If  we  investigate  the  origin  of  gender,  it  will  appear^ 
that  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  an  assimilation  of  tUe 
objects,  signined  b^  words,  to  the  animated  part  of 
creation.  As  in  this  there  are  two  sexes,  so  the  infant 
mind  of  man  distinguished  those  objects  by  two  genders. 
Some,  to  which  might  be  attributed  qualities  like  those^ 
that  are  observed  in  the  male  sex  of  living  beings,  such 
as  greatnees,  strength,  activity,  he.  were  marked  by 
the  male,  or  masculine  gender :  others,  in  which  pror 
perties,  opposite  to  the  former,  such  as  inferior  siae^ 
comparative  weakness,  passiveneas,  &c.  were  noticed, 

^  Thus,,  in  Greek,  diminutives  anre  often  of  the  neuter 
|;ender,   as  Tt  vaJiot/t    and  the  name  Ol^ceriwiit'^ 
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had  the  female,  or  feminine  gender  assigned  to  them. 
Thus  two  divisions  were  made,  under  which  nouns  sub- 
stantive might  be  classed.  Several  nations,  and  the 
German,  among  others,  added  a  third,  called  the  neuter 
gender;  comprehending  words,  that  did  not  exactly 
coincide  with  the  characteristickt  of  the  two  .former. 
It  contained,  for  instance,  those  with  which  the  compa- 
rison of  tlie  male  and  female  sex  could  not  well  be  asso- 
ciated. Of  this  kind  are,  in  German,  the  names  of 
^ome  animals,  of  which  the  male  and  female  are  discri- 
minated, hy  appropriale  denomi nations.  For  example, 
t)a^  ^fexb,  the  horse,  is  of  the  neuter  gender,  being  the 
app«:ilative  for  the  equine  species,  of  which  the  male  is 
called  i)er.^ettgfl/  the  stallion,  and  the  female  bie^tute, 
the  mare.  Thus  baS  SRtnb/  denoting  the  9oyine  kind, 
has  the  same  gender ;  the  male  being  termed  bet  @tivc, 
(or  bet  ^uSe,)  the  bull,  and  the  female  bie  kuf)^  the 
cow.  Dkewise  ba$  QijftOiln,  the  swine ;  bet  &iV,  (or 
bctc  SCintpt)  the  boar ;  bic  ^IXg  the.  sow :  ba^  ^\if)n, 
the  fowl ;  bet  ^^O^tl;  the  cock ;  biC  *^Chnc,  the  hen. 
There  is  a  similar  appellative  for  the  human  species,  viz. 
bev  9){enfd^/  Lat.  homo;  the  subdivisons  are,  bev 
CDtantt/.the  man;  bie^rUU/  the^gromau.  This,  however, 
as<  appears  from  the  article,  is  not  of  the  neuter,  but  of 
the  mascuhne  gender ;  which  seems  to  be  a  preeminence 
given  to  it,  above  the  brute  creation.  We  may,  upon 
this  occasion,  remark  a  singularity  in  the  word  bd$  SBcib, 
a  woman,  whkh  isa  neuter,  I  conjecture,  tlialitwas 
introduced  into  tlie  language,  subsequeiit  to  another  word 
of  the  saiDfe  signification  ;  and  that,  for  this  reason,  it 
was  not  received  in  the  class  of  feminines,  its  place  being 
already  occupied :  or  a  particular  idea  might,  originally, 
be  aquexed  to  il^  for  which  it  was  deenied  unworthy  of 
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that  gander.  As  those  words,  of  wbtch  we  have  been 
speaking,  were  referred  to  the  neuter  gender,  because  a 
comparison  of  sex  was  not  combined  with  them  r  90  the 
ibllowine;  belong  to  the  same,  as  general  names;  the 
male,  and  female  sex  l>eing  expressed  by  subcirdiirate 
appellations.  S)aS  Si\vi>,  the  cbiUi,  signifying  the  off- 
spring of  the  bumah  species,  without  implyirijs  the 
•ex  :    badSamm,  the  iamb  ;    badSuUett/  the  foal ;  tOt 

Jtitlb,  the  calf;  bttS  Jjerf d,  a  y  mig  pig ;  ba^  Six^m,  a 

chicken,  or  young  fowl.  In  all  these  words,  no  regard  is 
bad  to  sex,  and,  therefore,  tliey  are  of  the  neuter  geilder. 

Tlie  diminutives  are  neuters,  without  any  exception. 
The  notion,  upon  which  this  circumstance  is  founded, 
seems  to  be,  that,  as  the  diminutives  are  not  quite  the 
same  as  their  primitives,  whether  masculine,  or  feminine, 
but  differ  in  their  qualities,  by  being  smaller,  a  difiereot 
gender  should  be  allotted  to  them. 

Abstract  terms  cannot  easily  be  made  to  square  with 
the  idea  of  sex.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  are  ascri- 
bed to  the  neuter  gender :  as,  baft  ®e|^tt,  the  going ;  baS 
Steften,  the  riding* 

Those  notions  were  partly  modified,  and  partly  set 
aside,  when  language  became  more  cultivated,  and  the 
human  mind  more  enlarged.  We  must,  however,  have 
tecourseto  then,  if  we  wish  to  unravel,  in  some  degree, 
the  intricacies,  with  which  this  subject  is  accompanied^ 

II.  The  gender,  we  have  said,  had  its  source  in  const* 
dering  all  objects  as  animate,  and  in  |{ersonifying  them^ 
according  to  the  sexes,  existing  in  creation.  But  it  does 
not  thence  follow,  Ibat  diilerent  individuals,  or  different 
nations,  should  associate  the  same  idea  with  the  same 
object,  or  personify  it  in  the  same  manner.    My  imagi* 
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nation  may  nepresent  to  me,  as  most  strikiog^,  such  pro^ 
pertiesy  in  tbe  object,  as  qualify  it  for  one  sex  ;  while 
Ibe  perception  of  my  neighbour  may  be  attracted  by 
Ihe^ie  cbaracteristicks,  which  induce  him  to  refer  it  to  tbe 
other.  The  grammatical  genders  will  consequently  bt 
diHerent.  This  observation  will  tend  to  solve  some  pro- 
blems in  the  (terman  tongue,  which  otherwise  it  would 
be  difficult  to  explain. 

Tke  Sun^  for  instance,  is,  in  most  languages,  of  the 
masculine ;  and  the  Mom  of  tbe  feminine  gender.  In 
the  Gkrman,  it  is  tbe  reverse:  iit  ®0nnZf  the  suti, 
b  feminine;  and  bet  ^onb»  the  moon,  mascoliiie. 
Row  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  1  It  would  l>e  as  un- 
satisfactory, as  unphilosophical,  to  say,  that  it  is  acci- 
dental, and  that  no  reason  can  be  given  for  so  strange 
an  anomaly.  The  fact  seems  to  be  this:  Most  ^nations 
personified  the  Sun  as  a  male,  and  the  Moon  as  a 
female  being ;  but  tbe  Germans  have  inverted  it.  The 
thing,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  mode,  in  which  the 
^  objeet  was  originally  conceived,  or  imagined.  We  see> 
\  this  in  another  instance,  namely,  tbe  names  of  rivers. 
The  greatest  namber  of  them  are,  in  German,  of  the 
feminine  gender;  and  why?  because  the  imagination 
represented  them  as  female  beings.  The  German 
language,  accordingly,  would  suggest  Goddesses  of 
rivers,  where  tbe  Greek,  Roman,  and  others,  exhibited 
Gods.  In  these,  we  may  hear  of  Father  Tiber,  Father 
Thanus,  vihWe  in  the  former  it  would  be  proper  to  say. 
Alma  Mater,  Mother  Tiber,  and  Mother  Thames.— 
This  might  perhaps  be  farther  illustrated,  by  an  enquiry 
mtothe  terly  history  of  the  German  natidn,^  and  their 
customs* 
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HI.  It  has  been  stated,  concerning  the  names  of  ani- 
mals  that  where  there  is  an  appellative  for  the  species, 
besides  the  sexual  denomination  of  the  individuals,  that 
appellative  is  alwavs  of  the  neuter  gender*  3ut  \«hea 
there  is  no  such  appellation,  the  species  takes  the  name 
of  one  of  the  iudividual  sexes;  that  is  to'say,  is  either 
of  the  masculine,  or  of  the  feminine  gender.  This 
seems  to  be  regulated  on  the  principles  alluded  to:: 
namely,  where  the  idea  of  strength,  superior  sixe,  and 
the  like,  may  be  attached,  it  is  tiie  masculine;  and  oo 
the  other  hand,  where  comparatvic  weakness,  smqllneas^ 
or  delicacy  of  body,  i<i>  intimated,  it  is  the  feniiuine 
gender.  Thus,  when  a  dog  and  a  cat  are  comparet^ 
the  former  will  deserve  the  masculine,  and  the  latter 
the  feminine  gender ;  and  .of  a  hawk  and  a  pigeon,  the 
first  should,  be  the  masculine,  and  the  second  the 
feminine.  This  comparison  is  not  to  be  traced  in  every 
instance,  but  it  seems,  nevertheless,  to  be  the  basis,  upon 
ivhichthe  gender  is  founded,  in  words  of  asiniilarnatui^e. 

The  name  of  tlie  specie!>,  therefore,  includes,  at  the 
sauie  tune,  one  of  the  two  sexes ;  the  other  nmst  then 
be  cRstinguished  by  a  particular  ending,  or  by  the 
aiddition  of  a  characteristick  term,  such  as  of  birds^  b(t 
^((tftif  the  cock;  blt^ttlTlt,  tlieben;  or  of  all  animals, 
birds  and  quadrupeds,  ba^  ^axmi)zn,  the  male;  t^aS 
SEBeibd^tt/  the  female;  and  the  adjectives  mdttnlid^ 
n>eibll^;  mate,  female. 

With  respect  to  the  endings,  which  denote  the  sexes, 
it  is.tJiM  for  tlie  feminine,  when  the  masculioe  coBsti- 
tutes  tb^  name  of  4 he  species.  That  termination  answelt 
to   the  English  ess.    Examples:  bet  HxtOCf  the  lioa; 

We  86winn,  the  lioness ;  bet  ^unb,  the  dog ;  ble  jQiins 

bintl/  the  female  dog;  bet  SBoIf,  the  wolf;  bie  SB6lfinn/ 
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the  she  wolf ;  bet  Sfet,  the  ass ;  bie  (Efettntl/  the  she 
ass.  In  some,  however,  it  ts  uot  usualy  as  ui  ber^ud^y 
the  fox ;  bet  ^a\z,  the  hare ;  bet  33dr,  the  bear :  of 
whidi  it  is  not  the  common  practice  to  employ,  bie  %hd)^ 
finn,  b(e  »^<fftntt,  bie  jBdrinn*  Consequently  the  terms, 

above  mentioned,  ^Dldntul^n,  SSkibd^n ;  mdnttltd^,  tveib^ 

lid^,  or  similar  words  of  dtscriminatton,  must  be  called  in 
aid. — if  the  feminine  gender  serve  for  the  appellation  of 
the  species,  the  male  sex  asiumes  the  terminntion  er,  or 
rich:  as,  bic  SSdllbe,  the  dove,  or  pigeon;  ber  Zavdf 
ber,  (or  XaubtV,)  the  male;  bte  ®an€,  the  goose ;  bet 
®anfer,  or  ©dnfertd^,  the  gander ;  bie  Snte,  the  duck; 

ber  (Snter,  or  Snterid^,  the  drake ;  bie  Aal^e,  (old,  bie 
iEat)  the  cat ;  ber  ^ater,  the  he-cat. 

IV.  FVom  the  above,  the  termmation  tftfi*  has  been 
transferred  to  certain  attributes,  and  titles,  (and  occasio- 
nally, even  to  proper  names),  to  denote  the  feminine  gen- 
der. Examples :  bet  £5nig,  the  king ;  bie  Jt&nigitniy 
the  queen  ;  bet  ^etjog,  Ihe  duke  ;  bie  ^erjoginn,  the 
duchess ;  ber  ^rff,  the  prince ;  bte  Jfirpittn,  the  prin- 
cess ;  ber  f)r{n},  the  son  of  a  sovereign,  the  prince ; 
Me  ^njeffinn,  the  daughter  of  a  sovereign,  the  prin- 


*  I  have  to  observe,  that  some  writers  have  preferred  to 
express  it  by  in,  without  doubling  the  letter  ».  Wieland^ 
and  other  respectable  names,  are  among  the  number.  But 
aim  has  the  most  ancient  usage  in  its  favour,  and  is  like- 
wise supported  by  recent  authorities  of  distinction.  Lessing, 
Nicolai,  Adelung,  (see  the  Orthography  of  the  latter,  p.  78) 
and  others  protect  it.  It  may  iS  noticed,  that  this  termi- 
nation afifects  the  vowel  in  the  masculine,  if  it  be  a  word  of 
one  syllable,  by  changing  it,  for  the  feminine,  into  itsCor- 
respondiujg  diphthong,  a?clf,  W)i\finn,  §unb,  ^Unb'mn, 
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cesa ;  bcr  ©deafer,  the  shepheriY ;  bie  (Sc^dfcrinit,  llie 

sbeplierdess.  As  it  is  the  custom,  in  Gerraauyy  for  the 
wife  to  share  the  title  of  herhusband,  the  ending  tiifi  is 
adapted  to  that  purpose:  for  instance,  Set  2>OCtor» 
the  doctor  i  bie  ^OCtorintt,  the  doctor's  wife;  bet  ^X^  , 
feffor,  the  professor;  Wc  9)rofefl'orinn,  the  professor's 
wife;  ber  Slfltl^/  the  counsellor  ;  feje  Sldtl^inn/  tba 
counsellor's  wife.      In  addressing  the  gentlemen,    you 

would  say,  ^err  Sector,  ^err  ^rofeJTor,  ^en  SHot^ 

]       Mr.  Doctor,   Mr.  Proftssor,   Mr.  Counsellor :    and  the 

ladies,  grau  2)octorinn,  grau  ?)r6fefrorinn,  grau  914* 

tl[)inn,  Mrs,  Doctor,  Mrs.  Professor,  Mrs.  Counsellor. 

y.  It  may  be  observed,  that  many  words  have  the 
gender  of  their  common  appellatives.  For  example, 
the  names  of  flowers  are  feminine,  and  the  word  bie 
j93lume,  the  flower,  is  likewise  of  that  gender :  the  names  * 
of  stones  are  masculine,  and  so  is  bet  @te{n,  the  stone, 
Iheir  common  appellative. 

VI.  Compound  words  take  the  gender  of  their,  last 
component,  if  it  be  a  substantive :  as,  bet  Attd^cnratl^, 
the  ecelesiastick  council,  from  bie  ^{rd}e,  the  churclu 
and  ber  giatf),  the  council ;  \Xk%  9lat](^t)au6,  the  council- 
house,  the  senate-house,  from  bet  9tiltl^,  and  ba§  ^au$, 
the  hopse ;  bet  SRaa^flab,  a  ruler  for  measuring,  from 
baS  SiRaag,  the  measure,  and  ber  ©tab,  the  ruler ;  bet 
€fc^brtUm,  the  oak-tree,  from  bfe  Sfd)e,  the  oak,  and 

ber  SSaum,  the  tree;  bie  9Rann6perfon»  a  man,  from 
ber  5Wann,  the  man,  and  bie  f)erfon ;  *  baS  9Rann6Wlb, 
the  man,  from  ber  SKaitn,  and  ba6  SBilb ;  baS  ijrauen^ 

jimmer,  llw  female,  the  lady,  from  bic  %X(k\Xf  and  baS  - 
3immcr ;  baS  Sleitpferb,  the  saddle-horse,  from  the  vcrf> 
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rcitcn,  to  ride,  and  baS  ?>fcrb,  the  horse.     Tliere  arc, 

however,  some  exceptions:    a^,  ba§  S£agel0l()n,    wageg 

for  a  day's  labour ;  ba§  ^ai)iXlof)n,  wages  for  making 

any  thing,  such  as  clothes ;  bad  !£)rucf erlol^n,  (he  printer'* 

wages:  which  words  are,   generally,   used  as  neuters, 

although  the  last  component,  bet  £:Ol)n,  the  wages,  is 

of  the   masculine  gender.     Yet  in  otfiers,    composed 

with  the  same,  its  gender  is  retained :  as,  bct  3Crbe{t6^ 

lo^n,   wages  for  work  ;  ber  ®nabettIol()n,    the  pension 

for  past  services ;  ber  ^httxldffti,    wages  of  a  person 

who  watches,   or  guards,    any  thing ;  ber  S)tettfKol^n« 

wages  for  service*    Likewise  some  words,  compounded 

with  ber  ^\xti)9  the  disposition  of  the  mind,  deviate  in 

their    gender:  as,    bte  ®ropmut^,   magnanimity;   bte 

^leinmutlf^,  pusillanimity ;  ble  ©anftolUt^,   gentleness 

of  disposition ;  bie  ^dftottmniff,  the  melancholy ;  bte 

Sit^mnti),  tenderness  of  feeling ;  bie  ^mutl^,  humility, 

bie  Sangmutl^,  forbearance.     Others,  of  the  same  kind, 

do  not  change  the  gender  of  their  primitive :    as,  ber 

S^odimnti),    haughtiness;  ber  (Sbelmutl^/   nobleness   of 

disposition;  ber  ©leid^mutl^,  equanimity;  iet^atiUU 

mut^,  a  wavering  disposition ;  ber  ^ditmutt),  an  he- 

loick   disposition;  ber  S&lDenmutl^,   a   lion-like  spirit; 

ber  3w^tfelmu(](),  a  disposition  to  despair. 

VI I.  Words,  assumed  from  foreign  languages,  ougirt 
to  preserve  the  gender  of  their  originals :  as,  ber  Qanal, 
the  canal,  from  the  Latin  cunalis,  masculine  ;  ba$  @a^ 
aament/  the  sacrament,  from  the  Latin  sacramentum ^ 
nenter ;  bie  ^riobe,  the  period,  from  periodus,  femi- 
nme.  But  this  is  not  always  regarded  :  for  they  say,  bag 
Sab^tintl^,  neuter,  thovgb  it  comes  from  labyrinthus, 
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masculine'^;  bad  &fOX,  the  quire,  wbicli  is  derived  from 
ch&ru8,  ifiaMulioe.  Frequently  \>tx  ^ttx,  (or  @€C))« 
tcr,)  for  bad  Ztpttt ;  though  the  latter,  as  is  it  io  use, 
is  far  preferable,  because  the  word  is  a  neuter  in  the 
Latin  language,  from  which  it  is  taken.  ®enie#  genius, 
mental  excellence,  adopted  from  the  French  h  gime, 
and  derived  from  the  Latin  ingenhm,  is  commonly^  and 
very  properly,  used  in  the  neuter  gender.  Wkland 
makes  it  a  masculine,  probably  under  the  notion,  that  R 
came  from  the  Latin  genius :  but  thb  b  evidently  a 
mistake. 

yin.  The  Gender  marks,  in  several  words,  a  diflSnv 
ence  of  significntion.     For  example : 
Set  S3anb/  signifies  the  binding  of  a  book,and  a  volume ; 
l>a^  S3anb/  a  ligament,  bond,  union, 
^er  flSauet/ ,  the  peasant ; 
!^a$  aSaucr,  the  bird^^ge. 
Xer  S3ucFel  (or  f)u(fel,)  the  back,  also  the  hump ; 
^ie  Sbvidtl,  the  stud,  or  knob, 
S)et  SduUt,  the  male  of  a  cow ; 
!S)te  S3uQe/  a  letter  published  by  the  Pope. 
Set  fi5unb/  a  covenant,  league,  confederacy ; 
Dai  93unb/  things  tied  together,  a  sheaf,  bundle.  - 
2)er  erte,  the  heir ; 
Sad  (Srbe/  the  inheritance. 
Setr  ©eiffel/  an  hostage ; 
3)ie  ©dffel/  a  scourge. 

*  Wieland  assigns  to  it  the  masculina  gender.  See  his 
«gat(on,  la  f8.  3  Hap.  \*  6i(— ba^  ^mhi  nut  in  einoi 
^abptinii  wn  S^clMn  fi!(rten«''   He  probably,  and  I 

think,  unobjectionably,  makes  G^CY  also  a  masculine. 
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S)er  @efci;o^/  the  tax,  impost; 
2)a§  ©efd^of  /  a  missile  weapon. 
25ie®ift,  the  gift; 
^a§  ®tft;  the  poison, 
^t  ^axi,  the  Hercynian  forest; 
S>a§  ^at}/  rosin. 
£er  ^^dbC/  the  pagan ; 
S)te<f)eibe/  the  heath, 
©er^ilper,  a  privateer; 
^te  &(iptt,  the  caper,  a  Tegetable,  Caparii  Spinoid, 

Linn. 
£>ZtStUfct,  the  jaw; 
2)i<  liefer,  a  sort  of  fir. 
IDer Setter,  the  guide; 
Die  getter,  the  ladder. 
2)ie  SKanbet,  the  almond ; 
©a6  SKanbel,  a  number  of  fifteen*. 
Set  SRahgel,  the  want,  deficiency ; 
Die  fOtangel,  a  machine  for  dressing  linenf* 
Die  fSRart,  the  mark,  boundary ; 
Da$  fBtarf ,  the  marrow. 
^ixWtaxfii),  the  march; 
Die  ^Xax\d),  a  marsh,  fen. 
Det  !9}afi,  the  mast  of  a  vessel ; 
Die  SRafi,  the  fruit  of  the  oak  and  beech,  and  tiie  fVkd- 

ing  of  the  swine  thereon. 
Der  !Dtenf(!^^  one  of  the  human  species ; 
^^  WUa^i^,  an  opprobrious  term  for  a  ftinale. 

•  Adelung  makes  this  word  a  feminine,  which  I  think 
wrong.  See  his  Dictionaries,  and  the  Vocabubuy  added 
to  the  Orthography. 

t  Id  some  parts  the^  call  it  WtAnbd,  which  mode  of  wri» 
ting,  and  speaking,  is  injudiciously  preferred  by  Adelung. 
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£er  SReffer/  he  that  measures ; 

T>a^  SRcffcr,  the  knife. 

^r  9Rol()t/  a  moor>  a  black  man ;  also  a  sort  of  silk; 

©as  5Wo^r,  the  fen,  bog. 

Der  jDrt,  the  place ; 

<Dad  t>xt,  a  certain  coin,  also  a  certain  measure. 

^r  D^m,  (for  Dl^eim,)  the  uncle ; 

Sa§  ^%xa,  a  certain  measure  for  wine. 

©cr  JReiS,  the  rice ; 

^6  SieiSf  a  twig,  sprig,  small  branch. 

2)er  ©d^ilb,  the  shield  ; 

©a§  @C^iIb/  the  sign  of  a  house. 

^r@ee/  the  lake; 

Die  @ec,  the  sea. 

S)ev  SprofTC/  the  shoot,  sprout ; 

Die  ©proffe/  the  step,  or  round,  of  a  ladder. 

Der  ©tift,  a  piece  of  wire,  a  thin  peg,  or  bolt ; 

DaS  ©tift/  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  ecclesiastical 

territory. 
DerS^or^  a  foolish,  silly  person; 
Da6  %^X,  the  gate, 
©et  3oa,  the  toll ; 
©a6  3ott/  an  inch. 

IX.  There  remains  an  uncertainty,  in  the  gender,  with 
regard  to  some  words:  as,  bet  9){ittn>0C|Kn»  Wednes- 
day, and  Me  ^\ttxoti^\  ber  2Cltar,  the  altar,  and  ba6 
3tltat;  beir  ®^^»  plaster  made  of  lime  chalk,  and  bad 
@p^« — It  would  not  be  worth  our  while  to  enume- 
rate all  the  deviations,  which  may  be  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  Germany. 
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SECTION      III. 


THB   DECLENSION  OF  SUBSTANTIVES. 

The  nouns  substantive  are  most  conveniently  arranged 
under  four  declensions.  By  this  divisioD>  the 
great  advantage  is  obtained^  of  enabling  the  student,  at 
the  first  view  of  any  word^  accompanied  by  its  article,  to 
refer  it,  immediately,  to  its  proper  mode  of  inflection. 
This  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  not  to  be  acconv- 
plished  byiiny  other  method.  It  removes  the  labour  of 
learning  the  declension  of  every  substantive  individually, 
•by  subjecting  the  whole  body  of  them4o  a  few  plain 
rules*. 

*  This  system  of  the  declensions  is  entirely  my  own,  and 
I  will  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
important,  and  valuable  parts  of  the  Grammar.  I  suc- 
■ceeded  in  establishing  it,  after  much  reflection,  having 
stronglv  felt  the  defectiveness  of  other  grammars,  in  this 
particular.  They  furnish  a  certain  number  of  declensions, 
more  or  less,  from  two  to  ten ;  but  none  of  them  enables 
you  to  determine,  how  any  substantive  you  mav  meet  with, 
IS  to  be  declined.  None  has  arrived  at  fixing  tnis  criterion, 
which  is  of  so  much  consequence,  that,  without  it,  any 
scheme  of  declension  can  be  but  of  little  use.  By  the  me- 
thod laid  down,  in  the  subsequent  pages,  all  uncertainty,  as 
to  this  matter,  is  removed :  and  long  observation  and  expe- 
rience have  proved,  how  fully  it  answers  its  purpose.  Sgme 
of  the  Criticks,  by  whoiif  the  former  editions  of  this  work 
have  been  reviewed,  have  not  been  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  on  which  they  were  passing  their  judgment,  and 
have  seen  nothing  in  it  but  an  arbitrary  innovation,  or  the 
substitution  of  one  number  of  declensions  for  another. 
They  did  not  perceive,  that,  far  from  caprice  or  fancy  hav- 

M  % 
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THE    FIRST   DECLENSION 

coDtains  all  the  nouns  substantive  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der ;  and  is  thus  foruied : 

In  the  Singtdar  number,  The  terminatioos  remaiD 
unaltered. 

In  the  Pluralg  The  foIIowLjg  additions  are  made  to 
the  termination  of  the  singular,  viz.  of 

n,. throughout  all  the  cases,  if  the  singular  end   in 

f  ,  el,  er. 
«ii,  if  it  end  in  any  vowel  but  e,  or  in  any  conso- 
nant, with  the  exception  of  nionosyllabick  words, 
and  the  termmations  el  and  er, 
tf  in  monosyilablesy  ending  with  a  consonant,  for 
all  cases,  excepting  the  dative,  which  has  the  ter- 
mination en. 


ing  suggested  the  alteration,  it  was  necessity^  that  prompted 
it.  And  if  that  necessity  has  been  successfully  relieved, 
the  merit  of  the  contrivance,  by  which  that  was  effected,  ia 
not  to  be  denied.  If  those  persons  failed  to  appreciate  it, 
it  must  be  ascribed  to  their  ignorance,  or  their  inattention. 
I  have,  in  the  second  edition,  mentioned  a  German  Ee- 
viewer,  who  has  thus  exposed  his  failings.  I  do  not  know, 
whether  I  should  advert  to  ^n  objection,  which  has  been 
made,  that  our  system  of  declensions  renders  a  raultipli* 
city  of  exceptions  necessary.  These  exceptions,  it  will  be 
found,  are  not  more  numerous,  than  might  be  expected  in 
the  framing  of  any  rules,  in  a  language  like  the  German: 
and  though  they  should  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  learner, 
yet  they  do  not  diminish  the  great  and  paramount  utility  of 
the  system.  If,  before,  there  were  no  exceptions,  this  is  ea« 
sily  explained :  for  neither  were  there  any  rules.  In  a  Ian* 
guage  that  is  much  cultivated,  and  used,  exceptions  always 
abound.  This  is  judiciously  observed,  by  Mr.  Adelung^  in 
his  Orthography,  p.  16.  It  is  in  iu  infancy,  that  a  languaga 
U  ;qi>ftt  regular,  and  most  swayed  by  analogy. 
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Note.  The  plurals  of  bic  fOhtttcr,  the  mother,  and  bf  e 
SEocfetcr,  the  daughter,  are  irregular,  viz.  turn.  gen.  ace. 

bie  SKutter,  ble  SEicl)ter ;  dat.  ben  3Rftttetn,  ben  ^Jcl^term 


THE   SECOND   DECLENSION 

coutains  all  the  masculines  aud  neuters,  endiog  in  el,  em, 
€r,  (not  those  in  eer,  or  «t,)  and  Itie  neuters  in  e. 

Its  infliction  consists  in  an  addition  of  s  to  the  genitive 
sinsculary  and  of  n  to  the  dative  plural. — Words  ending 
in  n,  do  not  require  the  superaddition  of  this  letter,  in 
the  dative  plural. 

THE   THIRD   DECLENSION 

contains  all  those  won  Is,  which  end  in  e  and  st,  which 
are  of  the  masculine  gender,  and  of  more  than  one  syl- 
lable. But  besides  these,  some  others,  which  are  to  be 
enunieraie<(  on  a  subsequent  page,  of  different  termina- 
tions, tnough  all  of  the  masculine  gender,  belong  to  this 
declension.  One  neuter  only  lia^  fouuil  a  place  among 
them,  namely,  ba§  »f>crj,  the  heart. 

AH  the  cases  both  of  the  Singular  aud  the  Plural, 
with  the  fxception  of  the  nominative  smsiular,  a^e  made 
by  adding  to  tlie  latter,  when  ending  in  e  (nr  ar,  err)  the 
letter  K  ;  and  en,  when  ending  in  st,  (or  in  some  other 
consonani).— S<unetimeH  the  ueniti^e  singular  receives  the 
accession  of  s,  so  as  to  terminate  in  ns,  or  ens. 

THE   FOURTH  DECLENSION 

contuns  all  those  masculines,  and  neuters,  which  are  not 
comprehended  in  the  second,  and  third  declensions. 

m3 
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In  the  SXng^dar,  the  geoitive  is  made,  by  adding  e$  to  the 
noninative;  the  dative,  by  adding  e;  and  the 
accuiative  is  like  the  nominative. 

In  the  Plural,  most  words  form  their  cases  by  an  addi- 
tion of  e,  for  the  nominative,  genitive,  and 
accusative,  of  m  for  the  dative,  to  the  nomi- 
native singular. 

Several  neuters,  especially  those  of  one  ^y1- 
fable,  and  a  few  masculines,  instead  of  t,  and 
en,  assume  the  syllables  er,  and  fm,  in  tlie 
cases  alluded  to. 

Nate.  In  the  genitive  singular,  t  simple  is  occasionally 
substituted  for  u  ;  and  e,  in  the  dative,  omitted. 


GBNBBAL  BULBS. 

I*  The  dative  plural,  in  all  declensions,  terminates 
frith  the  letter  n. 

II.  The  vowels  a,  o,  U,  and  the  diphthong  att,  of  the 
singular  number,  are,  in  the  plural  of  many  words, 
changed  into  the  diphthongs,  4>  6>  &>  and  hx.  Thb 
applies 

a.  To  the  monosyllables  of  the  first  declension, 

which  form  the  plural  in  e:  as,  bie  «f^anb,  pi.  Uc 

^dnbe;  Me  9lot^,  pi.  bte  9lS«&e ;  Ue  S^uc^t,  pL 

W  %di&jtt ;  bie  %(kVi%  We  %hx^. 

h»  To  several   words  of   the   second   declension. 

See  the  examples,  and  observations,  hereafter, 
c.  To  all  those  nouns  of  the  fourth,  which  make 
their  plural  ib  cr,  and  to  many  of  the  same  de* 
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cleiision,  which  have  e  in  that  nuinben     See  the 
observations,  p.  141. 

III.  The  vocative  case,  in  either  number,  is  always 
understood  to  be  like  the  nominative.  It  will,  therefore^ 
not  be  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  examples. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  specimens  of  the  several 
declensions,  and  to  enter  into  a  detail,  concerning  each. 


FIRST   DfiCLBNSlON, 

Comprising  all  the  nouns  substantive  of  the  feminine 
gender. 

EXAMPLES. 

Singular.  Plural, 

Nom.  2)ie®^le,  the  saucer  N.  3)ie  @d)a(en,  the  saucers 
Gen.  ^er  ©d^ale,  of  the     G.  2)er  ®d)aktu  of 
Dat.  Der  (Sd^Ie,  to  D.  ®en  ©cj^lert,  to 

Ace.   !D{e  ®dE)aIe,  the  saucer.  A.  ^{e  Qi^ltti,  the  saucers. 

Nom.  I^ie  geber,  tlie  pen     N.  3)ic  gebem,  the  ^ns 
Gen.  3)et  gebet,  of  G.  2)cr  gebern,  of 

Dal.   2>er  gcber,  to  D.  ©cngebem,  lo 

Ace.    2)ic  ScbCt,  the  pen.     A.  1>iz  gebem,  the  pens. 

Nom.  ^ie  %ta\x,  the  woman  N.  ^ie^auen,  the  women 
Gen.  5)ct  gtau,  of  G.  2)er  Sraucn,  of 

Dat.  Det  ^au,  to  D.  ^en  %xavizn,  to 

Ace.  Sie  grau,  the  woman.  A.  ^le  gr«Uen,  the  Borneo. 
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Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.2)icJpoffnun3,  the  hopeN.Tic.&ofFnungcn,  the  hopes 
Gen.  2)er|)Dffnun9,  of        G.'5'er»g>ofFnun9en,  of 
Dat.  2)cr|)ofFnunc\,  to        D  Den^offnungcn,  to 
Ace.  2)ic»g>offnun9,thehopeA.2)ie^offnungcn,the hopes. 

Nom.  :S)ie  jQavbf  the  hand  N.  ^Die  ^nbe,  the  hands 

Gen.  5^er  |>anb,  of  G.  Der  *f>dnbe,  of 

Dat.   2)er  ^anb,  to  D.  2)en  s^anbcn.  to 

Ace.    ^le  «^anb*  the  hand.  A.  ^ie  «f)attbe,  the  hands. 

Nom  :5)ic9RuttCt,  the  motherN.  Die  WtiitttX,  the  mothers 
Gen.  2)er  5Rutter,  of  G.  l)er  5!Rutter,  of 

Dat.  2)er  9Ruttcr,  to  D.  2>cngRuttem,  to 

Ace.  S)ie!!Rutter,themotherA.  Die  ^ixtttx,  the  mothers 


OBSERVATIONS. 

I.  Monosyllahlfs,  ending  in  a  consonant,  should,  ac- 
cording to  rule,  form  the  plural  in  e,  but  the  following 
are  excepted :  Sie  Hxt,  the  khid ;  bie  S3al^n,  the  career : 
bie  S9tt9,  a  bay ;  bie  IBltn,  the  pear ;  bie  fdxixt,  the 
brood ;  bie  fRutl^t,  an  opening  in  the  land,  a  buy ;  bie 
Qi)\XX,  the  eleclion ;  bie  QVLX,  the  cure ;  bie  ^int/  the 
damsel ;  bie  %0!i)Xt,  the  conveyance:  bie  %1\IX,  a  field,  a 
plain ;  bie  %i\Xti),  the  flood ;  bie  %OXm,  the  form ;  bie 
%xai)t,  the  freight;  bie  ®lutl^,  a  vehement  (ire;  bie 
;3agb,  the  chace ;  bie  iaft,  the  burthen ;  bie  £i{l/  the 
cunning,  deceit ;  bie  ^dtit,  the  boundary,  and  a  species 
of  coin;  bie^^i^t;  the  duty;  \>k^ai)t,  the  pomp; 
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bte  ^oft,  the  post,  post-office ;  bte  £lUaal/  the  torment ; 
bic  ©d^ar,  the  crowd,  troop ;  tie  ©d^ad^t,  the  battle ; 
tie  @(i^rift/  the  writing;  bte  ®(i)Vilt),  the  debt;  bit 
@pur,  the  trace,  track  ;  bie  QtitXi,  the  forehead ;  bie 
%i)at,  the  deed;  bic  XljlXX,  the  door;  Wc  Sradjt,  the 
mode  of  dress ;  bie  ^vi ft,  the  pasture;  bie  \Xt)X,  the 
clock,  the  watch ;  bte  3Ba]^(/  the  choice ;  bie  9Belt/ 
the  world  ;  bie  3^^^/  the  number  ;  bie  ^tit,  the  time ; 
bic  ^XZXf  the  ornament. — All  these  make  the  plural  in  en, 

as  bie  Xvten,  bie  aSimen,  bie  %f}hxm,  bie  Ul^ren,  &c. 

Several  of  them  are,  sometimes,  (but  improperly),  writ* 
ten,  and  spoken,  with  an  ad<iitional  e  for  the  termina* 
tion  of  the  singular ;  then  they  do  not  come  under  this 
exception :  for  example,  ^ime,  ^itne,  ©time,  %\)\\Xi ; 
also  Vi\)Xt,  and  ©pure* 

2.  The  monosyllables,  in  the  foregoing  fiAC^ntion.  »s 
they  do  not  assume  the  termination  e,  in  their  plural, 
they  neillier  admit  a  change  of  the  vowels  a,  0,  U  and  au, 
which,  according  to  the  general  rule,  should  be  trans- 
formed, in  the  plural  of  monosyllables,  whose  singular 
ends  in  a  consonant,  into  the  diphthongs  a,  6,  U,  and  au# 

3»  The  word,  bie  ^aix,  a  female  pig,  a  sow,  makes  the 
plural  bie  ©aue ;  but  when  the  female  of  a  wild  boar 
is  understood^  it  is  by  s|)orlsmen  expressed,  in  tlie  plu* 
ml,  bie  ©auen«  ^ie  S3anf,  signifying  a  bench,  has  e  in 
the  plural,  bie  SdinU;  but  when  it  means  a  bank,  where 
pecuniary    concerns  are   transacted,  it  takes  m,    bie 

S3anten« 

4.  Some  compound  words,  of  two  syllables,  form  the 
plural  in  e,  with  a  change  of  vowels :  as,  bie  Xnttbiruf}/ 
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the  cross-bow;  iiz  Tfbtnnft,  descent,  origiu;  iit  7l\X^ 
tunft/  infornialioD,  intelligence;  plur.  TCrmbtufle/  2Cb^ 
{&nfte»  2(u§!unfte«  The  reason  is,  that  Ihey  are  com- 
posed of  monosyllables. 

5.  It  seems,  that  formerly  the  termination  en  was 
given  to  the  singular  number,  in  the  declension  of  fe- 
ramiues.  For  we  still  find  remains  of  if,  in  comnios 
.life,  and  even  in  some  phrases,  adopted  by .  the  best 
authorities.     Under  this  description  come  the  following : 

auf  (grben,  on  earth,  for  auf  ber  grbe ;  ju  6f)ren,  in 

honour  of;  t)on  @etten>  on  the  part  of;  'OOX  ^eubett, 
^orioy;  }U  @d^nben  mrben,  to  fall  into  dishonour,  or 
disgrace,  to  be  disgracefully  disappointed.  Thattermi*. 
nation  may  be  said  to  supply  the  place  of  the  article ; 
which  power  it  .^as  in  proper  tiames,  as  will  afterwards 
be  shewn.  It  may  be  discerned  in  some  compound 
words,  where  the  article  is  suppressed  on  account  of  the 
composition,  but  would  be  used,  if  the  composition  were 
dissolved,  and  the  components  reduced  to  their  simple 
state :  for  example,  bcr  @l{)reiifcl)anber,  the  destroyer  of 
honour;  ba6  grcube»fcft,  the  jubilee;  bic  ^iUenfat)xU 
the  descent  into  hell :  instead  of  ber  @(J^anber  der  @^re» 

baS  Sefl  der  greube,  bic  galjrt  (ju)  rfer  ^iUe*^  Thus, 
graufnbilb,  gtau«ijimmer,  aSlumwijlaub,  e^tfntuJ^rig* 

6.  Some  words,  of  the  first  declension,  arc  not  used 
in .  the  plural  number.  They  are,  for  the  most  |>art, 
abstracted  terms,  and  words  of  general  iaiport,  or 
such,  for  which  our  ideas  require  no  plural.  This  sub- 
ject  will  be  more  -amply  discussed,  in  the  additioual 
remarks. 
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7.  In  some  compounds^  the  substantives  belonging 
to  the  first  declension,  admit  ttie  general  characterislick  of 
the  genitive  case,  which  is  the  letter  5»  (see  p.  158,  IIL 
&  p.  331.):  for  example,  %xhi\U\}a\Xf>»  from  bie  Xrbd& 

7LijXszxllict\xa^  from  bie  %^ti  ®ebutt»tag,  from  bie 
®eburt;  ^ulfwiittel,  Ij^ulf^beburftig,  from  We  ^ulfe; 
JCu^legun^unjl,  from  bie  JCuStegung* 


SECOND   DECLENSION, 

I  Comprehending  all  those  nouns  of  the  masculine  and 
neuter  genders^  which  end  in  «/,  em,  en,  er ;  and  those  of 
the  neuter  gender,  which  end  in  e. 


EXAMPLES. 

Singular,  Plural. 

Norn,   ©er  ^immel,  the  N.  2)ie  .^immet,  the  hea- 

heaven  vens  • 

Gen.  2)eS  ^immete,  of       G.  Set  »g)tmmel,  of 
Dat,  2)em  ^immel,  to       D.  ^cn  ^immetn,  to 
Ace.  2)en  ^immel,  the  hea-  A.  2)ie  »^immel,   the  hea- 
v<en.  vens. 

Kom.  Xet  jBufett,  the  bo-  N.  Sie  S3ufen,  the  bosops 
som 

Gen.  ^ed  SBufcn*,  of        G.  Set  JBufen,  of 
Dat.  ^em  JBufctt,  to  D.  2)en  SSufen,  to 

AccSettSuft9«thebosom/U  2)ie  JBufen,  the  bosoms. 
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words,  ending  in  ier  and  eur,  when  they  are  used  in 
German  composition. 

3.  ^et^r(/  a  familiar  appellation  for  a  man,  an- 
swering to  the  English /f//ou7,  is  referred  to  thisdeclen- 
sion :    viz.  singular  uoni.  ber  Mtxlf  gen.  bed  SttXl^,  dat 

bem  ^erl,  ace,  ben  ^erl ;  plur.  nom.  blc  ^erl,  gen.  ber 
^erl,  dat  ben  Serin,  ace.  ble  jtetl.  It  has  been  con* 
tracted  from  Sttltl;  for  so  it  is^  io  this  day,  spoken  in- 
Low  German  ;  and  this  accounts  for  its  belonging  to  the' 
second  declension* 

4.  Tiie  following,  in  the  plural  number,  change  thcr 
vowels  a,  0/  It,  into  the  diphthongs  a,  b,  u«  (a)  Some 
which  end  in  el:  bet  2C))feI»  the  apple ;  bet  ^attimtU  a 
castrated  sheep ;  ber  «^anbel/  an  afllair,  a  concern  ;  bet 
Wlan^il,  the  deficiency;  btx^mttl,  the  mantle;  bef 

9labe(, the  navel;  ber  @attel,  the  saddle;  bet  ©d^nabd^ 

the  beak ;  ber  fBogeli  the  bird,     (b)  Some  which  end' 
in  en:  bet  gaben,  the  thread;  bet  ®¥a{ien,  the  ditell^ 
ber  ®arten>  the  garden ;  ber  ^^afen^  the  haven,  harbourl 
ber  Saben,  the  shop <bat  when  it  means  theitbotter  of' a 
^ndow,  the  vowel  is  not  altered),    (c)  Some  which  emi^ 
iner;  ber  2CdPcr,  a  field,  or  an  acre;  ber  jammer,  thef 
hammer ;  ber  $ad)ter,  the  farmer,  (though  this  word  is 
also  written,  in  the  singular,  $^d^ter) ;  ber  ©(imager,  the 
sister's  imsband,-  the  brother-in-law ;  ber  SSater»  the  fa* 
ther;  ber  S3rtlber,  the  brother.    ^  These  have  in  the 

plural,  ©dttel,  SMget  ®<Jrten,  aSrfiber,  &c. 

5.  A\\  diminutives,  belong  to  this  declension.-^ 
Any  sobstMitive  may  be  formed  into  a  diminntive,  by  the 
lerminalion  chtn  being  added :  for  instance,  ba^  iS^t60 
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Singular,  Plural. 

Norn.  2)er  5Bater,  the  fa-  N.  2)ie  SSatcr,  the  fathers 
ther 

Gen.  2)cd  SSatetd,  of         G.  2)er  5Bitcr,  of 
Dat.  S^cm  ajater,  to  D.  Sen  SSdtem,  to 

Ace.  Sen  SSatet/  the  father  A.  SieSSdtet/  the  fathers. 

Noin.  Sag   ©ebirge/   the  N.  Ste  ©ebirge/  the  mouu- 
raountaiii  tains 

Gen.  See  ©ebirges,  of      G.  Set  ©eblrge,  of 
Dat.  Sem  ©ebirge,  to        D.  Sen  ©ebirgen,  to 
Ace.  Sag  ©ebirge/      the  A.  Sie  ®ebirge/  the  moun- 

mouataia  tains. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  Very  few  words  remain  with  the  ending  ^m:  for 
instance, bet  'Ktf)zm,  the  breath ;  bet  SSefeni/  the  broom; 
and  in  these,  n  is  now  frequently  substituted  for  m. 
Though  em  should  be  retained,  the  dative  plur,  would 
bem. 

2.  To  this  declension  may  be  added,  nouns  com- 
pounded with  the  verbfe^n:  as,  bag  33en>u{ifet)n/ con- 
sciousness; bag  SSol^lfepn/  the  state  of  good  health. 
Also  neuters  in  a:  as,  bag  .ftlima;  the  climate;  bag  @0^ 
^^1^;  the  sopha ;  gen.  beg  *limag,  beg  ®0}>]^ag ;  but  if 
the  plural  of  these  words  be  required,  as  they  are  not 
of  German  origin,  nor  sufficiently  genminize<l»  it  if 
made  in  a  peculiar  t^anner,  namely,  by  the  leilcrtt 
JClimag/  6o)>^ag«    The  sanie  remai k  applies  to  FMicb 
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words,  ending  in  ier  and  eur,  when  they  are  uied  in 
German  composition. 

3.  ^r  ^r(/  a  familiar  appellation  for  a  man,  an- 
swering to  the  English /f//ou7,  is  referred  to  tliis  declen- 
sion :    viz.  singular  uom.  ber  St^xl,  gen.  bed  SttA^,  dal. 

bem  ^erl,  ace.  ben^cri;  plur.  nom.  bic  ^erl,  gen.  bet 
^erl,  dat.  ben  Serin,  ace.  bie  SUtt  It  has  been  con* 
tracted  from  Seret;  for  so  it  is^  io  this  day,  spoken  in- 
Low  German  ;  and  this  accounts  for  its  belonging  to  the' 
second  declension^ 

4.  Tiie  following,  in  the  plural  number,  change  the* 
Towols  a,  0/  It,  into  the  diphthongs  a,  b,  iu  (a)  Some 
which  end  in  el:  bet  JCpfet,  the  apple ;  ber  ^axaxati,  a 
castrated  sheep  ;  ber  «^anbel/  an  affiiir,  a  concern  ;  bet 
SRan^et;  the  deficiency;  ber  SRontel,  the  mantle;  bet 

9labe(,  the  navel ;  ber  @attel,  the  saddle ;  bet  @d^nabel, 

the  beak;  ber  fBogeli  the  bird,     (h)  Some  which  end 

in  en :  ber  S.a^en,  the  thread ;  bet  ©taben,  the  ditch  i 
ber  ®arten,  the  garden ;  ber  «^fen,  the  haven,  harbourt 
berSaben»  the  shop  <bat  when  it  means  the  itbotter  of  a 
vdndow,  the  vowel  is  not  altered),  (c)  Some  which  end^- 
iuer:  bet  Xd(et>  a  field,  or  an  acre;  ber  jammer,  thef 
hammer;  bet$ad)ter,  the  farmer,  (though  this  word  is 
alio  written,  in  the  singular,  ^ii}tit) ;  ber  ©d^ager,  the 
lister's  iiusband,-  the  brother-in-hiw ;  ber  ^attx,  the  fk* 
tber;  ber  S3tuber,  the  brother.    ,  These  have  in  the 

plural,  ©dttel,  SSfiget  ®4rten,  SStfiber,  &c. 

5.  AW  diminutives,  belong  to  this  declension.—* 
Any  iobstantive  may  be  formed  into  a  diminiitive,  by  the 
terminalioB  chtn  being  added :  for  instance,  ba^  X^tCtt^ 
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d^cn,  baS  Stuberd^n,  from  58ater,  S5ruber*  The  row- 
els a,  Oi  U>  and  the  diphthong  au,  are,  generally,  con- 
verted into  a,  b,  ix,  an,  as  appears  from  the  examples, 
just  mentioned.  Thus  ba§  @6l()n(l^en,  from  @ol(^n,  the 
son ;  bad  SSdumd^en,  from  bet  SSaum,  the  tree.  In  the 
Upper  German  idiom,  the  syllable  lein  serves  for  the 
purpose  of  making  diminutives :  as,  ba§  !]!){annlein,  from 
ber  ?Blann,  the  man ;  bad  gtaulein,  from  bic  grau,  the 
woman ;  bad  S&ii6)k\n,  from  bad  JBuc!^,  the  book.  la 
the  High  German,  cken  predominates:  yet  lein  is 
adopted,  when  the. other  appears  too  colloquial;  for 
example,  in  poetry.  It  also  remains  in  particular  words : 
as,  bad  ^rdulein,  which  is  the  title  of  a  young  lady  of 
noble  extraction ;  bad  9Rlltl()lein,  denoting  a  reveugefat 
disposition ;  bad  *S3fi4)iein,  a  book  of  small  compass. — 
When  a  word,  ending  in  e,  el,  en,  is  to  receive  the  dimi- 
nutive termination  of  lein,  the  letters  e,  en,  and  /,   are 

commonly  left  out :  as,  bad  ^ndblcin,  from  bcr  ^tiabe, 

the  boy  ;  bad  Au4)lcin,  from  ber  ^u4)en,  the  cake ;  ba§ 
Sngeliein,  from  ber  @ngel,  the  angel.  If  it  be  required 
to  transform  a  word,  ending  in  ch,  or  g,  into  a  dimiuH- 
tive  with  ehen,  the  syllable  el  must  be  inserted :  as,  bad 

Siiid)d6)zn,  bad  JRingetd^en,  from  bad  f8\x6),  the  book, 

ter  JRing,  the  ring.  This  is  done  to  prevent  the  con- 
curreace  of  the  same,  or  similar  letters.  On  that  ac- 
count, it  is  better  to  say  @eelelein,  than  @eeUein,  from 
bie  @eete>  the  soul ;  ©4)ndUelein,  than  @4)ndUein,  from 

bie  ®6)X\Mt,  the  buckle;  though,  in  these  instances, 
chen  should  be  preferred,,  @eel4)en,  ®C^ndtt4)en. — All 
diminutives  are  of  the  neuter  gender,  a^  has  been  stated 
before.  Their  original  signiiication  is  that  of  littleness, 
which  is  diflferently  modified,  assuming,  in  the  object, 
sometimes  the  idea  of  prettioess,   sometimes  that  of 
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smallness  only^  and  also^  occasionally,  that  of  ridicule 
and  contempt ;  and  in  the  person  speaking,  or  writing, 
frequently  that  of  fondness,  or  flattery.    - 

6.  Some  words  of  the  second  declension,  take  their 
plural  number  from  the  third  :  as,  bet  93aiet,  a  Bava- 
rian ;  ber  25aucr,  the  peasant ;  bet  ^antoffet,  the  slip- 
per ;  ber  ©tad^ct,  the  sting ;  bcr  5Better,  a  male  relation, 
a  cousin  ;  baS  5Cugc,  the  eye ;  ba^  6nbe,  the  end  :  pi. 

aSaicrn,  JBaucrn,  ^antoffeln,  <Bta6)tlxu  SBettern,  Xugetu 

6nben«  It  would  be  no  great  offence  against  the  lan- 
guage, if  they  were  altogether,  both  in  ihe  singular  and 
plural,  consigned  to  the  third  declension. 


THIBD   DECLBNSJON, 

Containing  all  the  masculines,  ending  in  e  and  st  (of 
tnore  than  one  syllable);  some  other  words  of  the  same 
gender,  but  different  terminations ;  and  one  neuter,  bai 

EX  AMPLER. 

Sit^gular.  Plural. 

Nom.  ©er  Stnaht,  the  boy  N.  ®ie  ^nabcn,  the  boys 
Gen.  2)e§  ^naben,  of        G.  £)cr  ^naben,  of 
Dat.  ©cm  ^nabcn,  to       D.  £)en  ^nabcn,  to 
Ace.  2)cn^naben,theboy.  A.  ©ie^naben,  the  boys. 

Nom.  ©ct  ^err,  the  lord,  N.  ©ic  J^znn,  the  masters 
or  master 

Gen.  ©e6  ^rrn,  of  G.  Set  ^enn,  of 
Dat.  ©em  ^erm,  to  D.  ©en  ^erm,  to 
Ace.  ^Aemi,the  master.A.  £)ie  ^txttt,  the  masters. 
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Su^fi<r|)fc,  the  footstep ;  bet  ®cbanf  e,  the  tliought ;  bet 
®lavibtt   the  faith,  the  belief ;  ber  .|)(tufe,  the  crowd; 

bet  ^arpfe,  the  carp ;  ber  9lame/  the  Dame ;  ber  ®CLtaz, 

the  seed ;  bet  ©d^be,  the  hurt,  injury,  damage ;  bet 
SBille)  the  will :  of  which  the  reason  seems  to  be,  that 
these  words  may  likewise,  in  the  nominative  case  sin* 
gular,   be  expressed   by  S^iebeU/  SunfeH/  ^Vi^^CCpHXi, 

®ebanf cn.  ©lauben,  ^aufen,  ^ar<)fen,  Slamen,  ©amen, 

@C^aben,  9BiQen,  and  referred  to  the  second  declension*, 
in  which  s  is  the  necessary  ciiaracteristick  of  the  geni-. 
tive*.  But  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the  s  k, 
in  those  words,  frequently  omitted. — The  letter  e,  after 
r,  is  usually  leA  out ;  as,  be$  J^ettn,  for  ^vretl;  beft 

aSarbarn,  for  aSarbarcn* 

2.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  masculines,  ending  in  e 
and  8t,  fall  under  this  declension,  if  they  be  of  more 
than  one  syllable.  Therefore,  monosyllables,  as  ber  ^ee^ 
the  lea  ;  bet  ^XOX%  discord,  are  not  of  that  description. 
Yet  bet  (SC}X\%  the  christian,  and  bet  glltjt,  the  prince, 
are  included:  but  these  may,  originally,  have  been 
S^^tijle,  gurjle;  and  thus  have  lain  within  the  rule.  ®er 
@ee>  the  lake,  is  in  the  singular  of  the  fourth,  and  iu  the 
plural  of  the  third  declension. 

3.  To  the  third  declension  belong  the  following  words  t 
ber3(bt)0Cat,  the  advocate  ;  bet  5Crc^itect,  the  architect ; 
ber  aSarbat,  the  barbarian ;  ber  aSajlUf f,  the  basilisk ; 
ter  JBar,  the  bear ;  ber  SSe^,  a  Turkish  governour ;  ber 

♦  One  of  these  words,  ber  ©cf^aben,  sometimes  bears 
another  mark  of  the  second  dec'ensiun,  namely,  that  it  is, 
in  the  piura),  expressed  by  @d)cl6en.  Thus  it  is  used  by 
Wielaud,  Agathon,  Vol.  II,  p.  239,  Leipzig,  J794,  8vo. 
That  change,  of  a  into  j,  belongs  decidedJy  to  the  second 
declension,  and  not  to  the  third.    . 

N  3 
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JBfUnn, ibe  wdi,  (also IBrumien,  after  the  second);  feet 
jBud^f^dby  the  letter,  ar  obaracter,  of  the  alpliabet ;  bet 
Q^bitU  ^  cadet,  ;oung  soldier ;  tix  (amerab,  the  com- 
nde;  bet  Sanbibat,  the  candidate;  bst  gatl^elif,  the 
RomaD  catholick ;  ber  &)xift,  the  christian ;  ber  Stietll, 
the  client;  bet  (§Otref))Onbent,  the  correspondent;  ber 
^dcent,  th^ teacher;  bet  ®UCat»  a  species  of  coin;  bev 
filspl^nt,  the  elephant;  ber  %i%  the  rock,  (aU^  bet 
^fen,  second  deelensioD);  ber  %UX%  the  prince  {befytc 
mentioned);  ber  ®edf,  a  ridiculous  man ;  bet  @en_of,  the 
associate,  partner;  ber®efeU,the  associate,  journey  man  ; 
bet  @taf,  the  count ;  bet  .^ge^ol),  a  bachelor,  an  un- 
married roan;  bet^alunf,  the  scoundrel;  ber  ^eibud?, 
a  sort  of  footman ;  ber  ^elb,  the  hero ;  bet  «f>ett,  tlio 
lord,  or  master ;  bet  ^tt,  \h^  herdsn^ap ;  bet  ^uSfiV, 
the  hpsoar ;  bet  Sanitfd^t*  ^  janj^nry ;  bet  Stlf^l*  ^be 

inni«i^ ;  bet  9lenf#»  man,  a  bumiui  heing ;  (ba&SRenfdS^ 

an  ^b^cl  (emaie,  is  of  the  fourth) ;  bet  $Kof)f,  t^ 
moor,  or  negrp. ;  bet  9tomxif»  the  moqv^h ;  bet  Sflatr^ 
tiia  fi^ol ;  bet  jD^,  the  ok  ;  bet  ^togra^l^  the  pai«. 
gff B^ :  ^  Vatriotd^  the  patriarch  {  bet  |>ftien\,  tlit 
awA, (also  bet 9)ftiemen,  second);  bet  ^l^lpfo))]^*  the  plv- 

losopher ;  bet  ^oet,  the  poet ;  bet  9)otentat,  the  potcik- 
late ;  bi(t -^afib^nt,  the  president ;  bet  ^alat,  the  pre- 
l^t^ ;  ^zx  |)tfal4»  tl!»e  priflce ;  bet  i)f(tfm,  the  psalm ;  b«p 
@^enf,  th^  Guprtv^streta  butler,  publican,  (alsQ  after  the 
fQUjrth>;  bet  @i^metjp  th«  paifl*  (more  commonly  after 
the  ft>urth) ;    bet  ®i)bp^,  the  dunce,  (also  after  the 

fourtio ;  bet  ^plbat*  th^  soldier ;  bet  @tubent,  the  stu- 

djNPl:  bet  (^Uifyetintenbent,  a  superintendent,  or  superioff 
der^man ;  bet  ZifOXr  a  silly  person ;  bet  XtO))f,  a  sim- 
pktoi9*  (M>  bfe  dii^tii^g^ished  ftoip  bet  ^topf^  of  the  fouclb 
dedension,  which  signiies  a  drop);  bet  X^tatllip  49e 
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tyrant ;  ber  SSorfa^r,  the  ancestor  ;  itt  ^ad,  any  thing 
pointed,  and  projecting.  Add  some  derivatives^  ending 
in  tY;as,  t>er2£bamit,  a  descendant  of  Adam;  bcr^^fuU, 
SI  Jesuite;  ber  «^ufftt,  &c.  Also  the  appeilalives  of 
.some  nations;  such  as  ber  ^Imudf,  ber  ^ofacf,  ber 
AtoaU  ber  3Ralabar,  ber  U|)tan,  &c*. 

4.  Of  some  words  the  nominative  singular  is  not  suf- 
ficiently fixed  to  determine  the  declension,  to  which  tSiey 
are  to  belong :  for,  according  to  the  ending  of  that  case, 
the  declension  hiust  vary.  If,  for  example,  you  say,  ber 
SSrittttten,  IIm  well,  this  word  conies  under  the  second 
declension ;  if  ber  S3runn,  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
third.     Thus  ber  Burnett,   the  thumb,  secoml  decl.  ber 

®atim,  third;  ber  gelfen,  the  rock,  second,  ber  %i% 
third. 

5.  The  third  declension  lends  the  pfufal  number  lo 

•  Many  of  the  \^ords,  above  emmieratcd,  would  bear  an 
#,  at  the  end,  without  shocking  the  ear,  and  are  even  heard 
so,  in  provincial  dialects :  such  as,  25(!lre,  S^runne,  tBu^» 

9abt,  eamerabe,  Sanbibate,  Satjolife,  2)iicate,  QUpianu, 
Oenofle,  Oefeae,  gafuttfe,  ^etbucfe,  ^irte,  Snfdffe,  3j?o* 
narcj?e,  S'Jarre,  DdJfe,  -JJotenrate,  ^tifibente,  ®c|;enfe,  (Sou 
bate,  ©lubenre,  S^^^-  thus  %bam'm,  Sefuite;  and  far- 
ther ^armucfe,.ffcfacfe,  Create,  UMane.   With  thee, at  the 

end,  they  would,  at  once,  fall  under  the  rule  of  this  declen- 
sion :  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  such,  at  first,  was 
their  characteristick.  But  the  rougher  idiom  of  the  Up- 
per German,  as  it  prevailed,  took  away  this  softening  vowel. 
TIad  that  been  left,  the  rule  of  this  declension  would  have 
been  so  absolutely  established,  that  there  almost  would  not 
have  been  an  exception.  It  simply  would  have  been  this : 
'*  To  the  third  declension  belong  all  the  masculines  ending 
in  c,  of  two,  or  more,  syllables.  For  even  the  words  now . 
ending  in  si,  would  have  had  the  e:  and  ba^  ^erg  would 
have  been  bai  ^rje.  From  this  it  will  appear,  how  truly 
the  principle  of  this  declension  has  been  ascertained,  in  out 
system. 
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some  nouns  of  the  second,  which  have  been  before 
mentioned ;  and  likewise  to  some  of  tlie  fourtb,  of 
which  see  below. 

6.  One  masculine  in  e  does  not  follow  this,  but  the 
second  declension,   namely,   ^Ct^dfe*  the  cheese,  gen. 

t>c6  JtdfcS,  &c.    Plur.  bic  JWfe,  dat.  ben  ^afcn,  &c. 

But  it, may  be  observed,  \\\d\  the  word  is  also  written 
^d§/  in  which  shape  it  would  belong  to  the  fourth  de- 
clension, without,  any  where,  occasioinng  an  exception. 
There  is  likewise  a  word  tn  st,  which  deserts  this  declen- 
sion, and  follows  the  fourth,  viz.  bet^aUajl,  the  palace; 

gen.  be^^allajleS,  pi.  bie^aUdjle,  &c. 

7.  The  final  e  of  the  nom.  case  sing,  is  now  and  then 
omitted,  in  words  of  this  declension,  where  it  ought  to 
be  put ;  aud  poets  sometimes  use  the  liberty  of  cutting 
off  the  termination  ^n,  in  other  cases :   as,  bem  ^elb, 

bemgelS,  ben  gur jl,  for  bem  ^elben,  gelfen.  Surflen*— 

But  this  is  rather  to  be  pardoned,  than  to  be  imitated. 


FOURTH   DECLENSION, 


Comprehending  all   those  masculines,    and  neuters, 
which  are  not  included  in  the  two  foregoing  declensions. 


EXAMPLES. 

Singular.  Plural,  in  e. 

Nom.  I)er  ^ifc^,  the  table    N.  3Die  Sifc^e.  the  tables  * 

Gen.  25eS  S£if(^e§,  of         G.  2)er  Sifc^e,  of 
Dat.  ©em  aifdj^e,  to         D.  £)en  SSifd^n.  to 
Ace.  £)en  SSifci),  the  table.  A.  £)ie  S£ifct)e,  the  tables. 
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Singular.  Plural  iu  er. 

Nom.  £)aS  S3ud),  the  book  N.  ^ie  33uci)er,  the  books 
Gen.   2)c§  ^ucie§,  of       G.  2>cr  ffliuc^.  of 
Dal.    35em  S5u(^c.  to        D.  2)cn  SBuc^^crn,  lo 

Ace.    25aS  aSud),  the  book.  A.  £)ie  a5ud)cr,  ihe  books. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1 .  The  genitive  ease  siirgular  is  sometimes  niade,  by 
adding  merely  s,  instead  of  es,  to  the  nomiiiative;  aiid 
m  the  dative,  the  termination  e  isoniitted,  as  bc6  SSud^t 
bent  S3ud>  These  abridgments,  hoM'ever,  are  not  to  be 
approved,  unless  when  founded  upon  sonie  reason.  Ttie 
metre  of  a  verse,  or  the  rhythm  of  an  oratorical  sen-' 
tence,  way,  for  example,  justify  them.  ^  In  some  in- 
stances, tlie  application  of  this  h'ceose  would  be  intole- 
rable, as  in  ©cfcfe^,  for  ®cfcfee6 ;  ^lofe^,  for  ^la^t^ ; 
SSifc^g,  forSifc^e^.— Of  ®ott,  God,  denoting  the  Su- 
preme Being,  the  genitive  is  h'<)rdly  ever  found  otherwise, 
thaii  @Otte^«  and  the  dative  @ott:  but  when  it  signifies 
a  heathen  deity,  or  an  idol,  it  may  be  &Ott^,  in  the  geni- 
tive, and  ®otU,  in  tiie  dative.  Words  ending  in  ar  and 
<»',  and  some  in  ^im,  are  generally  used  without  thee : 

as,  ber  ^a(i)bax,  the  neighbour,  gen.  be§  ^laijiax^,  daL 
bem  3lai)bax ;  bcr  ^aftor,  the  priest,  gen.  be§  $ajlor^ 
dat.  bem  ?)aftor;  ber  aSrautigam,  the  bridegroom,  gen. 
bc§  JBrautigamg,  dat.  bem  ^rdutigam ;  ber  ®e^)orfam/ 
obedience,  gen.  be§  ®et)orfam§,  dat.  bem  ®el()orfam* 

2.  The  following  is  a  list  of  those  nouns,  which  form 
tlieir  plural  in  er.  {a,)  Of  the  masculine  gender :  ber 
iSott,  a  god,  a  heathen  idol ;  ®eip;  ^Uttb^fott,  3^ 

tt)Vitn,  i^ib,  SWattit,  Kanb,  SHeic^tl^um,  SBormunb,  SBalb* 
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{b.)  Of  the  neulcr  gender :  ba6  %a^,  (plur.  2(efcr),  TiU 

ttxt^um,  2Cmt,  2f ugcnlicb,  Sab,  JBilb;  idxUl)um,  JBlatt, 
JBret,  9iuc^,  £>a^,  ©orf,  (SrxWstl^um,  (Sp,  ga^,  ga^, 
gclb,  gurjicnt^)um,  ®elb;  ®emac^,  ©cmut^,  ©cfpenft, 
©cf^lec^t,  ®la6,   ©licb;  ®rab,  ®ra6,  ®ut;  ^aiq)t, 

^Icib,  ^raut,  Samm,  8ic|t,  gieb;  8o^,  9)Iaul,  t)a§ 
gjJenfd^,  (a  bad  woman),  giejl,  ^fanb,  Stab,  Stegiment, 

t)a§  ©d^ilb,  (Ihe  sign  of  an  inn),  ©d^log,  ©d)Wert,  @pU 

tal,  SEl)at,  SSolf ,  SSBainm6,  SBeib*    25a$  SKal^l,  the  act  of 

taking  food,  the  meal,  and  its  compound,  ba§  ®afhna](^(» 
the  banquet;  likewise  \^a^Wta\)l,  the  mark,  sign,  with  the 

compounds,  X)tnima%  ®tahma\)lf  9!Rcrfmat)l,  have  the 

plural  commonly  in  er,  but  also  in  e.  ^et  <Stta\x6),  and 
ia^  ®ebet/  are  sometimes  used  with  the  plur.  in  er,  as 

@trdud)er,  ©ebeter ;  but  this  is  improper. 

3.  All  those,  which  have  er  iu  the  plural,  change  the 
vowels  a,  0/  U/  and  the  diphthong  aVL,  in  the  same  nura- 

her,  into  a,  b,  u,  an :  as,  SRann,  pi.  SKdnner ;  io6),  pi. 
86cl^cr;  SSud^,  pi.  a5ud)er;  ^au^,  pi.  ^dufer*    And  of 

those  in  e,  the  following  transform  them:  (a.)  Mas- 
culines: tier  2Ca(,  pl.Mclc;  bcr3Cbt,  pi.  bie3(ebtc;  bet 
3CbbTucf,  pi.  bie  Xbbrurfc;  bet  2C(tar,  pi.  bic  Zltan; 
moreover.  ^^Cnfang,  Jtnttag,  Jtrjt,  3Cft,  Xuftrag,  3(u6^ 
brudP,  ^Cu^gang,  JBat^,  SSalg,  JBall,  JBanb,  (the  volume 
of  a  book);  sQaxt,  f84,  aJaud),  93aum,  S3tfc^of,  S5lorf, 
a5o(f ,  aSranb;  S5rauc^,  SSruc^,  JBufd),  6anal,  pl.gandle ; 
GapcUan,  pi.  QaptUam,  Sarb{nal,pl.  garbindle;  6aflet» 
Ian,  pi.  GafteUdne;  G^orat,  35amm,  X>am)fiff  X>am, 
55iebjtal)l,  35unjl;  ©nbru*,  e(nflu|l;  eingang,  etitwurf, 
gaU,  gifcat,  gto^),  gtuc^,  glug,  gtuf;  grof*,  gud^; 
gunb,  gug,  ®ang,  ®ajl,  ®aul;  ®cbrau^,  ®crudt),  ®c* 
fang,  ®runt>,  ©uf?  |)al)n,  |)ate,  |)of,  ^ut,  ^l^it, 
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(a  boai),  ^ampf,  ^arji,  ^auf,  ^aufe,  ^tang,  ^lop,  ^lofe, 
^noi)f,  ^ocl(^,  ^opf,  ^orb,  JErampf,  ^ranj;  ^ropf,  ^rug, 
JEufi;  Safe,  gauf,  fKartt,  SKarf^,  3Rarfc^aa,  pi.  max^^ 
f^dUe ;  mm%  pi.  5SRorajie ;  5Rad^fc^ug;  giapf,  ?)aaaff , 
pL^aUajle;  ?)apjl,  ^afior,  pi.  ^afl6re,  ^af,  ?)fIorf, 
DPug,  IWafe,  ?)ocal;  pi.  ^ocdle ;  ?)ropjl,  ^uff,  JRanft, 
gianf/  SRat^;  Staum,  JRaufdl^,  Stodf ,  Slumpf,  ©aal,  pi. 
©ale ;  ®acf,  ©aft,  ©arg,  ©afe,  ©aum,  ©c^a^t,  ©d)aft, 
©d^alf;  ©^all,  ©dt)afe,  ©c^aum,  ©d^taf  (the  temple  of 
the  head),  ©d^tag,  ©d^taud^,  ©d^lunb;  ©d^luf,  ©d^maug, 
©d^oog,  pi.  ©d^Jgc ;  ©d^opf,  ©d^ranf,  ©d^urj,  ©c^up, 
©d^wamrn,  ©d^wan,  ©djwanf,  ©d^wanj,  ©d^warm, 
©d^wung,  ©d^wur,  ©elbflfd^uf ,  ©ot)n,  ©pag,  ©prud^, 
©prung,  ©punb,  ©tab,  ©taU,  ©tamm,  ©tant),  ©todE, 
©tord^,  ©top,  ©trang,  ©traudt),  ©traup,  ©trom, 
©truntpf,  ©tal^r,  ©turm,  ©tar|,  ©um})f,  aJanj,  SEIj^urm, 
Son  (the  lone),  SJopf,  SEranf ,  Sraum,  S£rog,  SErumpf, 
Umflanb;  5Bogt,  aSorl^ang,  aSomtl^,  SSorfd^Iag,  SSorfd^uf , 
Sortrag,  aSonoanb,  SBaU,  SBanft,  SBeinjlocf,  SBolf, 
SButjl,  SBunfd),  SButf,  fSurm,  Sal^n,  3aum,  3aun, 

3oB  (toll),  3opf,  3U9/  3uff«nb,  ^mn^.    (p.)  Neuters : 

t)a§'2CrfcnaI,  pi.  bie  Jfrfendlc ;  ba§S5oot,  pi.  bicSSotc, 
(but  also  bie  Sootc);  ba§  6^or,  pi.  bfc  S^6re;  ba§  glof, 
pl.  bie  glSffe* 

4.  Several  nouns  of  this  declension  borrow  the  plural 
number  from  the  third.  They  are:  t)er  2Cffect,  the 
affection  of  the  mind,  passion,  pl.bie  3Cffecten;  bet  Wi^^ 

pect,  the  aspect,  pi.  bie  2(fpecten;  ber2)iamant  (or25e- 
mmt,)  the  diamond,  pi.  bie  Diamanten ;  baS  Snfect, 

the  insect,  pl.  bie'  Snfecteit ;  ba6  geib,  suffering,  mis- 
fortunes, fpl.  bie  geibcn;  betSlad^bar,  the  neighbour, 
pl.  bie  giad()bam ;  bag  S)l^r,  the  ear,  pl.  bie  Cl^ren ; 
ber  auell,  the  source,  pl.  bie  auellen ;  ber  ©d^merj, 
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the  pail),  pi.  bic  ©d^mcrscn ;  bcr  ©cc,  ilie  lake,  pi. 
bic  ©ecu;  bev  ©porn,  Hie  spur,  pi.  bie©:pornen;  bet 
^taatf  ilie  siaic,  pi.  bic  ©taatcn;  bet  ©ttal;t,  ihc  ray 
or  beam,  pi.  bit  Qtxai)Un ;  (but  its  compounds  have 
tlie  regular  plural  in  e:  for  example,  bet  ^ret){!al()I/ 
gunftltra{)l,  ©ec^gfir<i{)(,  terms  of  mineralogy) ;  bet  UlV« 

gar,  the  Hungarian,  pi.  bie  Ungam;  bet  Untertl)an,  the 
subject  of  a  sovereign,  pi.  bic  Unter(()anen ;  ber  ^it> 
rati),  il»e  ornament,  pi.  bic  Si^trat^em 

5.  Some  receive  different  terminations,  in  the  plural, 
according  to  a  difference  in  signification,     (a.)  JEJand  ens 

25a§  S&M,  ilie  bed,  pi.  bie  JBette,  the  beds— bie  SSetten, 

the  parts  composing  the  inside  of  a  bed,  the  bedding  j. 
ba§  ©tucf,  the  piece,  plur.  bie  ©tucfe,  (sometimes,  but 
improperly,  ©turfer),  pieces— bie  ©tudfen,  (bul  also 
@tucfe),  pieces  of  artillery,  (b.)  E,  em,  and  «r;.2>a$^ 
S3anb,  the  bond,  ligament,  ribbcm,  pi.  bie  S3anbe/  (SB^tl^ 
'OznT)  the  bonds,  fetters—bie  ffianber,  the  ribbons;  bot 
Sing,  the  thing,  pi.  bie  £)tnge/  tlie  things,  in  a  general^ 
sense— bie  2)inger,  individual  Ihings;  bet  ^xn,  Ihef  » 
thorn,  pL  bie  J)omett,  the  tlwrns  in  general— bie  i^it^ 
ner,  the  single  thorns^  the  prickles;  ba$  ©eftd^t,  the 
sight,  the  vision,  the  face,  pi.  bie  ®Z^i}U,  the  visionSy 
the  sights— bie  ®eftd)ter,  the  faces;  ba§  ^Orn,  the  horn, 
pi.  bie  «|)Ome,  species,  or  kinds,  of  that  substance — bte 
•^Stnet,  individual  horns;  ba6  ftanb,  the  land,  or  coun- 
try, pi.  bie  ganbe,  territory,  dominions— bie  fidnbefy 
individual  countries ;  bet  £)tt,  the  place,  pi.  bie  Cttf) 
places,  in  a  general  sense,  also  passages  from  books^— biC 
^ettet,  individual  places;  bet  ©tOJ^,  tlie  steel,  pi.  bit. 
@taf)lt,  kinds  of  steel — bie  ©tdl^let,  certain  instrumenls^ 
made  of  steel ;  baS  SSttdt),  the  cloth,  pi.  X\xd)i,  kinds,  of 
cloth — bie  %iiA)tt,  parts  of  dress,  such  as.  neckolotlisi 
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^aSSBort,  the  word,  pi.  bie  SSSorte,  words  io  generaU  in 
Latin  verba,  dicta,  Fr.  paroks—\>k  SB Jrtcr,  words  of 
tJie  vocabulary,  Latin  vocabula,  dictiones,  Fr.  mots. 

6.  Ill  this,  as  iu  the  other  declensions^  some  words 
are  to  be  met  wilh,  that  are  only  used  in  one  number^ 
either  singular,  or  plural :  of  which  an  account  will  be 
given  in  the  additional  remarks. 

ADDITIONAL  IlEMARKS  ON   THE  SUBSTANTIVES. 

I.  Most  of  the  nouns  substantive  have  both  numbers, 
tlie  singular  as  well  as  the  plurab  But  there  are  some, 
which  from  the  nature  of  their  signification,  or  from  tbe 
peculiar  usage  of  the  German  tongue,  occur  only  in 
one  number.  Few  of  them  want  tbe  singular,  the 
greater  portion  is  deficient  in  the  plural. 

Those  which  have  no  plural^  are  partly  such  as  are 
deprived  of  it,  both  in  English  and  German,  and  partly 
such  as  are  without  it,  in  German  alone. 

A.  Those  which  take  the  plural  number  neither  in 
the  English,  nor  in  the  German  language,  are  : , 

l.The  names  of  certain  material  substances,  and 
sonic  other  words  of  a  particular  description.  For  ex* 
ample:  t)cS  ©olb,  gold;  ©ilber,   silver;  (gifen,  iron; 

JEupfer,  copper ;  ginn,  tin ;  ©lev,  lead ;  \)ai  (glfcnbefil, 

ivory  ;  fcie  @rbe,  earth ;  \>txZ)!)Oti,  the  clay  ;  ter  ©taub, 
dust ;  baS  ^Olj,  wood ;  ba6  gteffc^,  flesh ;  bet  &ptS, 
bacon;  ba§ ©d^malj, lard  ;  ber SSalfl, tallow ;  ia^Wtatt, 
the  marrow  ;  baS  SKel^l/  meal,  flour ;  baS  SRali,  malt ; 

ba§  ©ctrcibe,  corn;  bie  SSntUx,  butter;  bic  5BHW&/ 
4nilk;  ba§  J^om^,  honey  ;  ba§  SBad^S,  wax;  ber  ®pefc^ 
^et;  spittle ;  ber  SSRijt,  dung;  bet  SRuf,  soot;  ber  fftoft, 
rust ;  bet  @(^amm,  mire ;  ber  ©d^mmel/  modd ;  bee 
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@<3^mufe,  dirt;  tcr  ©d^ncc,  the  snow;  ber  JRtgen,  the 

Mun;  ber  <^dgel/  bail.  —  Of  some  the  plural  muy  be 
toed  techuically,  to  denote  the  species :  as,  bie  Stbett/ 

©ilter,  iCupfer,  3inne,  SBlepe,  ^^olicr,  &c.  the  earths, 

silvers,  coppers,  tins,  leads,  woods,  t.  e,  the  species, 
or  kinds,  pf  earth,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  wood. 

2.  General  and  abstract  terms,  such  as  :  ber  9tu(^m/ 
the  glory ;  ber  JRaub,  pillage ;  bie  f&iwtz,  booty ;  ber 
|)5bel/  the  populace;  ba§  SSielj),  the  cattle;  ber  |)ufe, 
dress,  tinery  ;  bte  SSemunft/  human  reason ;  ber  SBiUe, 
the   will;   bie  @tdrte^  strength;  bie  ^i^e^    heat;   bie 

SBBdrme,  warmth;  bie  ^alte,  the  cold;  ber ®elE)orfam, ■ 

obedience ;  bie  ®ett)alt,  force,  violence ;  bie  SRul^, 
trouble ;  ber  ®eife,  avarice ;  ber  Sleib,  envy ;  ber  @tolj, 
pride  ;  ber  »&OC^mutl^,  haughtiness ;  bie  %xm\xtt),  po- 
verty;  bie  Sugenb,  youth;  ba^  2Clter,  old  age;  ber 

^unger,  hunger;  berSurp,  thirst;  berSdl^laf,  sleep; 
ba6  ®(U(f ,  luck,  happiness ;  ber  3orn,  anger ;  ber  ©fer, 
leal;  bieSile^  haste;  ber^eif^  industry. 

B.     Such  as  admit  the  plural  in  English,  but  not  in 
German. 

1.  The  following  words  :  berSiatl^/  the  council,  also 
counsel,  advice ;  ber  'S>axA,  thanks ;  ber  SSerjlanb^  tbe 
understanding ;  ber  8:0l)n,  the  reward ;  ber  ^ummcT; 
sorrow ;  ber  Summer,  affliction,  misery  ;  ber  SDJunb, 
'^e  mouth  ;  ber ©aitb,  the  sand ;  bie  ®unp,  the  favour; 
bie  Kebe,  the  love  ;  bie  gurd^t,  the  fear  ;  ba6  gob,  the 
praline ;  ber  !D!orb/  the  murder  ;  ber  Sabel/  reprehen- 
sion, blame;  ber  B^^^ng^  the  constraint;  ba6  Sebftt/ 
tlie  life;  ber  %tlt>,  death  ;  ba^.UngludF^  the  misfortune; 
lier^nl/  the  quarrel;  ber  ©treit,  the  contest;  bieJCtla^ 
tiinft,  the  arrival ;  bie  glud^t,  the  flight,  escape ;  ber 
Vhfang/  the  beginning;  ba$  Snbe^  the  end,  or  con- 
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dusion  ;  berSmpfattg^  the  receipt,  the  act  of  receiving; 

ber  Untemc^t,  instruction ;  ba^  ®tmuxmtl,  the  raur- 

murinir;  berUrlaub,  Ifave,  permission  ;  ber  ®inu$,  the 
eojoyinent.  —  If  the  plural  be  required,  it  must  be 
supplied  by  a  synonymous  word.  For  instance,  bet 
fitatt},  the  advice,  counsel,  pi.  bie9latW^l%,  from  bet 
fStati}\i}la^,  the  advice;  bet  Statl)/  the  council,  pi.  Me 

Slatl^Stjerfammlungen,  from  bie  9lat]()6t)erfammlung/  the 

meeting,  or  assembly,  of  a  council ;  ber  ©(Jnf,  pi-  We 

Danffagungen,  fr -m  bieSanffagiing;  berEol^^n,  reward, 
pl.S3eIo]^nungen,  from  bie  JBelol^nung,  the  reward;  ber 

^Unb^  the  mouth,  if  (he  organ  of  speech  be  meant,  pi. 
bie  Sungett/  the  tongues,  from  bie  3unge  ;  if  the  inslru- 
merit  cf  eating,  bie59?duler,  from  bd^ 9Raut,  the  mouth; 

ba§2;ofc,  praise,  pl.biefiobe^erl^ebungen,  the  praises,  from 
bie  SobeSerl&ebung,  or  bie  gobreben,  from  bie  gobrebe ; 
ber aiob,  death,  pi.  bie  ^obe^fdUe/  draths,  from  t)txXo^ 
be6fa(I,  the  event  of  death,  or  bie  SobeSarten;  from  bie 

^Obe^art,  the  manner  of  dying,  the  kind  of  death;  ber 

3anF,  quarrel,  pi.  bie  Sdnferepen,  from  Sdnfere^,  the 
quarrel;  ber©treit,  the  contention,  pi.  bie ©treitigfei^ 
Urx,  from  bie  ©treitigfeit,  the  contest;  ba^Unglurf,  the 
misfortune,  pi.  bie  Ungluc!6fdae,  from  ber  Unglficfefatt ; 
ber  Unterric^t,  instruction,  pi.  bie  Unterweiftmgen,  from 
bie  Unterweifung,  the  instruction,  or  bie  aSeteljiruttgen; 

from  bie  jBetel^rung,    the  information  ;    ber  Utlavb, 

permission,  pi.  bie  ©rlaubnijfe,  from  bie  @rlaubnif ,  the 

permission. 

2.  Some  names  of  plants  :  as,  ber  Sto^f  the  cabbage ; 

ber  ^afer,  the  oats;  ber  v^opfcn,  hops ;  bnS  ©c^ilf/  the 

reed ;  bie  ^Rreffe,  cresses.  Some  are  likewise  unusual 
in  EagUsh ;  viz.  ber  ^lee,  clover ;  bet  itltoblaucl^,  the 

o  ^ 
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garlick;  bei:  @)>argel^  asparagus;  ber  SM^/  ^^^  ^^i 
bcr  ^anf,  hemp ;  toic  ®cr jlC;  the  barley ;  ber  SBBeifeett/ 
the  wheat.  When  the  plural  is  to  be  expressed^  some 
adjunct  must  be  made  use  o(,  such  as  bie  Tivt,  the  kind  ; 

bie  ^flanje,  the  plant;  for  example,   jwep  ?>jlanicn 

jtol^l/  two  cabbages ;  bie  &of)laxtcn,  the  kinds  of  cab- 
bage ;  bie  Jlleejjflanjen,  plants  of  clover ;  bie  Sktaxttn^ 

or  Zxttti  Akt,  different  kinds  of  clover.  When  the 
name  of  the  plant  ends  in  a  simple  e,  and  the  adjuBct  is 
to  follow  it,  the  letter  n  is  generally  inserted  t  as,  ©et:? 

itimxtm,  Jtreffenpflanjen* 

3.  Words  implying  quantity,  weight,  or  measure,  are 
seldom  used  in  the  plural,  although  numerals,  exceeding 
one,  should  be  put  before  them.     Of  this  kind  are 
©et  ZdiX,  the  acre ;    for  example,    jelj)n  3Cef er  iavUf 

ten  acres  of  land. 
©a^  S5ud^,  a  quire  of  paper;  ex.  bretj  JBucl)  ^pitt, 

liiree  quires  of  paper. 
^OdSSunb/  the  bundle,  truss,  sheaf;  fed^  ^UUbSttOl^, 

six  trusses  of  straw. 

Soi^Su^enb/  tite dozen;  jnMniig S>ul^enb SBeitt;  twein 

ty  dozens  of  wine. 
S)aS  %(i$,  the  cask ;  jwilf  ^d^  ^ItX,  twelve  casks  of 
beer. 

SKe  %avi%  the  band;  nilnriel^n  %au^  Jfoif,  fourteen 

hands  high. 
Xkv  ®rab/  a  mathematical  degree  ;  l()unbert  ®xah,  bun* 
dred  deurees. 

^i  ^aupt,  the  head ;  ttier«^au))t9tinbt){el|)/  four  heads 
of  cattle. 

$ie  (in  some  provinces,  ba^)  AlafteT/  thft.&tfaom;  neuu 
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^M  SRal&t,  as  in  ein  Wta%  once ;  jtDCp  5W«l^t,  twice ;. 
brep  SWal&l,  three  time*;  tner  9Ral^,  four  times; 

fed)«  ^Oi&l/  ^ix  times. 

©er  ^Wann,  as,  bic  gompagnie  ijl  ^mttxt  SRann  flotf ^ 

the  company  is  a  hundred  men  strong, 
©fe  ^axl,  I  he  mark,  a  weight;  as,  jel^n  Wtaxt  ®0% 

ten  iuarksof  ooM. 
3)a6  ^aax,  the  pair ;  bte^  ^aax  &i)Uf)t,  three  pair  of 

shoes ;  fed)§  ?)aar  @tr&mpfe,  six  pair  of  stockings. 

Note,  ©n  ^aaXf  also  signifies  a  few;  tin  f>aarSage^ 

a  few  davs. 
SaS?)funb,  the  pound;  t>icr-^unt)3^^/.^<>»t-  pounds 

ofsiisrar. 
2)aS  ®  t)Odf ,  a  number  of  sixty ;  jwei^  @(!^otf  3Ce<)fel,  rii 

score  of  apples. 

©cr  ®tcin,  the  stone ;  toicrjel^a  ©tein  fd)mx,  fourteen 

-    stone  wei^^ht. 

2>a6  @t'"  tf,  the  piece ;  fiebctt  @tu(f  ^utl^,  seven  pieces 

of  cloth. 
©06  3ott/  an  '"<^^  5  futtf  3ott  bteit^  five  inches  broad. 

A  few  words  are  excepted  from  this  rule,  sucb  as  We 
6tte,  or  QUjlt,  au  ell ;  bte  SRcilc,  the  niiie ;  bie  Unje, 
the  ounce ;  and  some  others,  which  must  be  learnt  by 
experience.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  substantives, 
which  follow  those  nouns  of  measure,  or  quantity,  are 
not  declined,  unless  either  a  pronoun,  or  an  adjective 
be  joined  with  them.  When  accompanied  by  pronouns 
they  stand  in  the  genitive  case,  or  the  dative  with  the 

preposition  t)on;  of;  fcd^  ?>funb  biefc6  3wcPer6,  or\yon 
biefem  ^nitx,  six  pounds  of  this  sugar ;  t)icr  gaf  jene^ 
^ined/  or  toon  jenem  S93eine^  four  casks  of  that  wine : 

when  by  adjectives,  they  remain  in  the  nominative,  if 
no  other  word  be  in  the  sentence  to  govern  them ;  or  if 

o3 


there  l>e,  for  inttance,  a  verb,  or  a  preposition,  tbej 
are  put  in  the  cases,  required  by  either ;  as,  fd^cfen  fte 

mix  bret)  iBufecnb  gutcn  3Be{n,  unb  fec^fi  ?)funb  fcinen 

^SCfet/  send  me  tbret:  dozens  of  ^ood  wine,  and  six 

pounds  of  fine  huj^ar— jutenSBciii/  and  feineti  Sucfcr, 

am  accusitive,  cases,  governed  by  tlie  verb  fd^icfeil/   to 
send.     Thus  with  a  preposition,  mit  jel)n  %a^  gutettt 

fUtu,  tmbmit  fiebcnStiict  fettem  SMe^e,  uiih  six  casks 

Oif  good  beer,  and  !<ev«*n  beads  of  fat  cattJe  ;  here  ^tpftl 
Sdiextt  fettem  Hx^t,  are  in  the  dative,  governed  by  the 
preportitioh  mxU — An  adjective,  between  a  numeral  and 
tlM  word  of  quantity,  or  measure,  corresponds  with  Ib^' 
numeral,  so  as  to  assume  the  plural  form,  when  the 
niuDber  exceeds  OMB,  but  it  has,  of  itself,  no  effect, 
upon  the  substantive;  as,  fec!^$  geometrifd^  §uf/  six 
geopietrkal  feet.  But  when  a  verb,  or  a  prepoaition, 
governs  the  adjective,  the  word  of  quantity,  or  measure, 
is  likewise  influenced  by  it ;  as,  eill  gelb  t?on  jj^unbert 
geometrifd^n  ^Uf  en,  where  it  would  be  improper  to 
say,  Suf»  The  word  ^ax,  however,  departs  frovi 
tb»  rule,,  and  contioucs  hivariable  under  those  circum- 
stances;  as,  gebett  ®e  mit  t>ict  gute  9!kiar®ci^^,  gi^e 
me  four  good  pair  of  shoes ;  mit  t)ier  guten  |)aar  ^\kf 
i^itif  with  four  good  i^urs  of  shoes.  Yet  the  substan- 
live,  after  it,  is  affected  by  the  goveruiog  word,  as  is 
seen  in  tite  last  example,,  where  @d)ul^eu  is  the  dativ^ 
on  account  of  the  preposition  mit*  Otherwise,  wltio 
tluK  word  of  quantity  itself  is  governed,  and  varied  iRili 
case,  tlie  substantive,  after  it,  may  be  put  in  the  gem- 
live,  or  left  unaltered ;  as,  un  fec^«  geometrifd^  gttgen 
£anb0S/  or  eanb4~-The  English  langimge  somewhat 
resemMe&tbe  German,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  tlie  singular 
mimbei;^  iaeeriaiu  wurds-of  measure,  orquanliiy:  for 
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example,  ten  pound  of  English  money,  twenty  piece  of 
cloth,  instead  of  pounds,  pieces;  though  this  pritctice  is 
not  deemed  correct. 

C  Tlie  following  words  liave  no  singular  :  bie  ®e^ 
fdtte,  the  taxes;  We Sinfunfte,  the  revenue;  Wc^ojlen,  - 
the  expences ;  bi^  Unfopcn,  tl»e  cosls,;  bie  JCeltent,  the 
parents ;  bie  Tfl^neit,  the  ancestors  ;  bie  JBeittfUiber,  Ihc 
small  cloths:  bie^^ofen,  the  breeches;  bie SEBaffett,  the 
weapons,  arms;  bie  ^JtjxaxxUtlf  the  bounds,  the  lists; 
bie  ©ebruber,  the  brothers  ;  bfe  ®efc^tt?i|hr,  liie  brothers 
and  sisters ;  bie  jf ricgeSlaufte,  tlie  course  and  evenis  of 
war ;  bie  ^zitlinfUf  the  course  and  events  of  the  times; 

bie  8ewte,  tlie people;  bieSWoIfen,  the  whey;  bteSnt|)ss 
^>en,  the  troops ;  bie  Sl^Junten,  the  flay  ;  fSmffd^afUtir 
letters,  papers;  bie granjofeti,  a  disease;  bieSBBei^itacfo: 
teti,  Christmas;  bie  Djtetn,  Easier;  bie  l^fingjlen^ 
>¥hitsantide ;  bie  ©liebma^en,  the  limb? ;  bie  ^albau^ 

netty  the  entrails:  and  some  foreign  words:  as,  bie 
0|>efen,  Iheexpences;  bie@porteln,  the  fees;  Wlixis: 
nattn,  the  annuity  ;  bie  SttpXC^alktl,  Ihe  reprisals ;  bie 
Snfignten,  the  insignia. 

IL  The  four  declensions  may  be  applied  to  proper 
names:  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  some  observa* 
tions  upon  these,  in  particular. — The  inflection  of  the 
proper  names  is  either  indicated  by  the  definite  article, 
or  by  the  termination.  In  some  instances  the  former, 
aod  in  others  the  latter  seems  to  be  preferable. 

Tbe  artick  merely  serves  as  a  sign  for  live  obliqite 
cases^  that  is  to  >ay,  for  the  genitive,  dative,  and  accu- 
sative; and  is  not  wanted  for  the  nominative.  When  Ihi* 
article  is  prefixed,  the  '^.rmination  remains  unvaried. 
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EXAMPLES  : 

for  the  Masculine  Gender. 

Singular.  Singnilar. 

Norn.  !^m\iXf  Homer  Noin.  SSirgil,  Virgil. 

Ot\\.  £^  ^omer,  of  Gen.   J)e§  5Birgil,  of 

Dat.    1£>m  t^omer,  to  Dat.    2?cm  SSirgil,  to 

Ace    ©cn^omcr,  Homer.    Ace.     ©etlSSirgtl,  Virgil. 

For  the  Feminine  Gender. 
Nom.  ^tora,  Flora  Nom.  ©appl&O,  Sapplio 

Gen.  Dcrglora,  of  Gen.  2)criSap^bo,  of 
Dat.  2)erSlora,  to  Dat.  2)er  €ap^)l^o,  to 
Ace.    Dieglora,  Flora.    Aec.    25ie©aW)t)0,  i^appbo. 

It  is 'Unnecessary,  and  maybe  railed  irrfgular,  to  vary 
the  termination  of  llie  fjenilive ;  as,  bc^  »^omcr*6,  bc^ 
jBitgir^ ;  suue  the  ailicle  is  employed  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  sbouini!  the  case.  Another  improprieU  uhicli 
occurs,  consists  in  tlic  leavinjz  out  of  (ho  arfK  le  in  the 
accusative  case,  and  sayinj?,  for  instance,  \^  Icfe  SSir^ 
gil,  td^  Icfc  »^omer,  I  read  Viriiil,  I  rtad  Homer,    for 

ben  SSirgil,  ben^omci:;  i^  fc^e  Sappho,  -I  sec  Sap- 
pho;  ic^  licbc  glora,  1  love  Flora,  for  bie  Saj)j>]^p,  bie 

The  secoud  mode  of  declining  proper  names,  is  by 
varying  the  ending  of  the  oblique  cases.  The  charac* 
teristicli  addition  for  the  genitive  is  «,  (sometimes  e*,  im, 
au;)  and  for  the  dative  and  accusative  n,  when  the  word 
ends  in  a  vowel,  or  in  I,  r,  and  en,  when  it  ends  in  a 
consonant,  except  /  and  r.  Female  names  ending  in  a, 
change  this  vowel,  before  the  n^fiXo  e. 
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EXAMPLES. 


Singular, 

Nom.JBccciiria,  Beccaria 
Gen.  S5cccaria'§,  of 
Dal.  JBcccaria'n,  to  > 

Ace.  aScccaria'n,  Beccaria. 

Nona.  3<tcobi,  Jacobi 
Gen.  Sacobi'S,  oi 
Dat  Sacobfn,  to 
Ace.   SacobCn,  Jacobi 

Nora.Sablonffp,  Jablonsky 
Gen.  Sttblonffp'S,  of 

Dat.  Sabtonfft)'n,  to 
Ace.  Sablonp^'it/  Jablon- 

Kom.  Rant,  Kant 
©CD.  JtanfS,  of 

Dat.  Sfmttn,  to 
Ace.  Siautmf  Kantt 


^Singviar. 

Nom.  S^V^nZf  Heync. 
Gen.  ^c^nc'^,  of 

Dat.  »g)ct)ncn,  to 

Ace.   »^C9ncn,  He^ne, 

Noin.  gato,  Cj^to 
Gen.  6ato'§,  of 
Dat.  gato'n,  to 
Ace.  (gato'tt/  Cato. 

Nora,  gagcl,  Ftgel 

Geu.  ^age'te,  of 
Pat.    gageltt,  to 
Ace.    Sageln,  Page]. 

Nom.  @d^ulj/  Scbulf 
Gen.  ©d^ulj'e*/       or 

,©4utj'cn6,  of 
Dat.   ©4)ul5cn/to 
Ace.  ©(i^uljen,  Scbulz. 


F^  the  Feminine  Qenekr. 

Singular.  Singular. 

Nom.  ^am,  Diana  Nom.  %n^^\h,  Frederica 

G€B.  ©i(iHa'6,  or  ®{am'n8,Gen.  gmbetif^'ng,  of 

of 

Dat.   SDkincn;  to  Dat.  griebetifcn,  to 

Ace.    ®{anen,  Diana.         Ace.   grleberifeii/Prederica, 
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EXAMPLES  : 

For  the  Masculine  Gender, 

Singular,  Singular, 

Nom.  ^omet/  Homer  Nom.  SSlrgil,  Virgil. 

Gen.   S)e6  |)omcr,  of  Gen.   J)e6  SSirgil,  of 

Dat.    ©cm  ^omer,  lo  Dat.    5>em  SSirgil,  to 

Ace.     25cn»^om€r,  Homer.    Ace.     ©CttaSirgil,  Virgil. 

For  the  Feminine  Gender, 
Nom.  %loxa,  Flora  Nom.  @ap^){)0,  Sappho 

Gen.  ©crglora,  of  Gen.  2)cr  i5ap>)bD,  of 
Dal.  £)etSlora,  to  Dat.  Sergappi^o,  to 
Ace.    ©ieglora,  Flora.    Ace    £)ic©aW)bo,  ^ppho. 

It  isHjnnecessary,  and  maybe  railed  irrfgular,  to  vary 
the  termination  of  the  genitive;  as,  bc$  ^omcr*6,  t)cS 
SBitgir^;  sni<e  the  aiticle  is  employed  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose ot  shoivtni!  the  ca^e.  Another  impropriet\  %vhicli 
occurs,  consists  in  the  leaving  out  of  the  art irie  in  the 
accusative  case,  and  saying,  for  instance,  H^  Icfc  ^ix^ 
gil,  xi)  Icfc  *^omer,  I  read  Vir.i>il,  I  read  Hoaxer,    for 

htxi  aSirgil,  bcn^omcr;  id)  fe^e  Qappi)o,  I  see  Sap- 
pho;  id^  licbe  gtora,  1  love  Flora,  for  bic  Sfi»)J)I^O,  We 

The  second  mode  of  declining  proper  names,  is  by 
varying  the  emling  of  the  oblique  cases.  The  charac- 
teristick  addition  for  the  genitive  is  a,  (sometimes  es,  ns, 
ens:)  and  for  the  dative  and  accusative  n,  when  the  word 
ends  in  a  vowel,  or  in  I,  r,  and  en,  when  it  endg  io  a 
consonant,  except  /  and  r.  Female  names  ending  io  u^ 
change  this  vowel,  before  the  n^nio  e. 
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EXAMPLES. 


Singular, 
Nom.JBccciiria,  Beccaria 

Gen.  S5cccaria'§,  of 
Dal.  S3eccaria'n,  to  - 

Ace.  aScCCaria'n,  Beccaria. 

Nona.  3<tcobi,  Jacobi 
Gen.  Sacobl'S,  oi 
Dat  3acob{'n,  to 
Ace.   SacobCn,  Jacobi 

Nora.Sablonffp,  Jablonsky 
Gen.  Sttblonffp'S,  of 

Dat.  Sabtonffp'n,  to 
Ace.  Sablonf^'it/  Jablon- 

Kom.  Rant,  Kant 

©CD.  JtanfS,  of 

Dat.  Jknten;  to 
Ace  ^8ten^  Kantt 


,Singulm\ 

Nom.  .^cpn^,  Heync. 
Gen.  ^c^nc'^/Of 

Dat.  »^ct)ncn/to 

Ace.   »^ci;ncn,  He^ne, 

Noin.  gato,  C«^to 
Gen.  6ato'§,  of 
Dat.  gato'n,  to 
Ace.   (gato'tt/  Cato. 

Nora,  gagcl,  Ftgel 

Geu.  ^age'W,  of 
Pat.    fjagetit/  to 

Ace.    Sageln,  Page]. 

Nom.  @d^ulj/  Scbulf 
Gen.  ©d^ulj'eJ,       or 

.©^utj'cnS,  of 
Dat.   ©4)ul5cn,to 

Ace.    ©(i^uljen,  Scbulz. 


F^  the  Feminine  QenJkt. 

Singular.  Singular. 

Nom.  1^iar\a,  Diana  Nom.  %xxf^\h,  Frederica 

G€B.  ©i(iHa'6,  or  ®iam'n8,Gen.  gmbetif^'ng,  of 

of 

Dat.   SDkincn;  to  Dat.  griebetifcn,  to 

Ace.    ®{anen,  Diana.         Ace.   grlet>erifeii,Pre<Ierica; 
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Noni.  (gappl^O,  Sappho 
Gen.    gappfco'6,  of 

Dat.    (2appt)o'n,  to 
Ace.    ©appl^o'n,  Sapplio. 

l/f''tead  of  the  simpler,  in  the  genitive  case,  a,  or  eiUt 
must  be  added  in  words  that  end  in  s,  ss,  sch,  x,  z,  tz:  as, 

mx)l\u^,  fren.S[Rt?liufTc§,  or  gR^liuffcnS;  %\xiA  grif*/ 

gen.  guc^fen^,  Snf<^cn§,  in  which  two  last  examples,  mi 
may  be  thou^iit  preferable  to  es,  because  a  distinction  is 
thus  made  between  gud)fc6,  the  gen.  of  bcr  %nd^,  the 
fox,  and  that  proper  name ;  and  likewise  between  frifd^/ 
the  neuter  of  the  adjective  frifc^,  and  the  proper  name* 

3Rax,  gen .  SKaxe§,  or  SRarcnS;  ®d)ul5  -en.  ©d^uljcS, 
or  ©c^u(jen6 ;  graitj,  gen.  granjcS,  or  granjcnS ;  9Ro:^ 

rife,  gen.  5S»orifee6,  or  gRonfecn6*  Tlie  addition  of  9 
alone  would  here  create  an  offensive  harshriess. 

The  character istick  letters  ti«,  or  ens,  of  the  genitive 
case,  are  always  appropriated  to  female  names,  ending 
in  e ;  as,  gricbmfc,  gen.  gricbcrifctt^ :  and  very  often  lo 
those,  which  end  in  a ;  as,  %\oxa,  geiu  glorcn^ ;  CurojWt, 
g«n.  @uropcn6»  T^or  are  they  uncommon  in  male  names 
ending  in  e,  or  a  consonant,  except  /  and  r.  For  exam- 
ple :  ^tx)nt,  gen.  ,^ct)ntn6 :  ^ant,  gen.  ^antcn6 ;  SBolfi 

gen.  2Solfcn§;  th*  ugh  it  is  more  consistent  withmodern 
usage,  in  these  names,  to  omit  the  n,  or  en,  before  the  «; 
Names  ending  in  as,  e$,  os,  u$,  do  not  well  bear  the 
usual  terminations,  of  the  genitive,  in  ea,  or  ens  ;  for  the 
sound,  which  is  thus  produced,  is  uncouth,  and  painful 
to  the  ear.  It  is  therefore  avoided,  when  it  conveniently 
can  be  done.  Most  names,  of  those  endings,  are  from 
the  Latin ;  and  not  unfrequently,  the  Latin  termiuatiov 
ef  tbegeniUfe  b  adopted:  as,  ba^  geiten  Sl^rijii,  the 
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sufferings  of  Christ;  ba§  Seben  JflcibiabiS,  the  life  of 
Alcibiad^s  ;  where  CAm^i  aiul  /l/rt6iWtff  are  the  Latin 
genitives,  from  Christus,  Alcibiades,  instead  <>f  I  he  Ger- 
man (S^riftujTcg,  2acibiabejTc3,  or  g^rijlufenS,  Xlcibio^ 

befen^*  Another  methoH  of  superseding  the  awkward 
sound  of  the  latter,  is  not  to  give  an^^  distinctive  tennina- 
tjon  to  the  genitive  at  all ;  and  to  say,  Gl^tijluS  jiciben/ 

20cibiabc6  gcbcn ;  or  ba§  geiben  S^riftuS,  ba^gcbenXt 

cibirtbcS  ;  yet  the  last  is  more  unusual :  for  the  penitive, 
void  of  any  other  mark  of  discrimination,  niav,  in  a 
manner,  be  distinguished,  by  being  placed  before  the 
noun,  that  governs  it ;  but  not  so  well,  when  it  stands 
after.  Sometimes  the  preposition  t)on,  of,  may  be  of 
service,  though  it  is  not  always  applicable ;  and  occa- 
sionally an  irregular  abbreviation  is  resoi  te<i  to,  as  %l3^ 

Um^,  from  3Cc^clou§,  which  should  be  2Cd()eloujTcn6* 

But  the  most  obvious,  and  best  mode,  is  the  use  of  the 
article. 

As  there  are  two  ways  of  declining  proper  nan^s,  it 
may  be  asked,  when,  and  how,  each  of  them  is  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  first  mode,  with  Ihe  article,  answers  almost  every 
purpose,  except  when  the  genitive  case  is  to  precede  the 
word,  by  which  it  is  governed.  The  variable  termina- 
tions ought  then  to  be  used :  as,  ^omer'6  ^lia^,  the  Iliad 
of  Homer;  SSitgiP^  2(enciS,   Virgil's  iEneid;  not  be« 

.^omcr  3lia6,  bc6  aSirgit  2(cneig*     Here,  if  the  article 

were  prefixed,  the  termination  s  could  not  be  dispensed 
^«itb,  and  the  article  would  be  a  superfluous  addition. — 
After  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  the  genitive  of  male 
names  alwavs  takes  the  «,  when  that  case  is  put  before 
the  word,  on  which  it  depends:  as,  biefe^  6icew>'# 
Sd^riften,   the  writings  of  this  Cicero ;  jenc§  aSitgtW 
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/c  tint  Virgil. — The  endings  n  and 
,^r*m.  itf«^  arcbsative,  occur  more  frequently 
ts  comiuou  lite,  liiaii  in  accurate  com- 


-vu      f^'  -''^  article  seem^  now  to  be  generally  pre- 

^  ^  Tifcrie  may  be  circumstances,  in  which  the 

«.    ihfKf  ieroi:n*dtioiis   must   be  allowed.     In   some 

^»,Mfv-.>>   -^'-9  are  even  ad(te<l   to  llie  dal-Vt*  and  accu- 

^^.c,   -fi^c^  ikf  common  appellatives,  supplying  the  place 

^  fKJLticle:  as,  fage  C§  SSatcm,  tell   the  father,  dat. 

tiv  5cm  SSatcr ;  rufe  JBrubcrn,  SDtuttcm,  call  the  bro- 
4iu^  ilie  motiier,  for  ben  Sirubcr,  bic  SKuttcu    This, 

i|M««^ver,  is  a  barbarism.  —Sometimes,  the  dative  and  ac- 
ij^iMilive  are  not  discriminated  from  the  nominative,  ei- 
t^r  by  the  article,  or  the  termination  :  as,  3<^  i)(At  t^ 

^^Icgel  gcfagt,  I  told  Schlegel,  for  bcm  (Sd^lcgel,  or 
&i)kQdn;   \)abm  ftc   gicero  gclcfen,  have  you  read 

Gicero;  l)aben  fic§)itt  gefcl^cn,  have  you  seen  Pitt,  for 

ben  (Sicero,  or  giceron,  and  ben  ^itt,  or  bittern    But 

this  deviation  from  the  rule  can  hardly  be  justified ; 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is,  by  no  means, 
unusual,  especially  after  prepositions,  and  after  transitive 
verbs.  When  a  substantive,  whether  a  title  or  other  ap- 
pellative, with  the  article,  stands  before  a  proper  name,, 
the  latter  remains  undeclined :  as,  be6  ^t)ilofopl)en  ^ant, 
of  the  philosopher  Kant ;  be§  25id)ter6  aSurger/  of  the 
poetBiirger;  be§  ^aifer§  Sofej)t)/ of  the  Emperour  Jo- 
leph.  But,  if  tire  substantive  is  not  attended  with  an 
article,  the  proper  name  must  be  varied  in  its  termina- 
tion, at  least  in  the  genitive  case ;  as,  £6ntg  ^ibertd^'S 
Clege,  King  Frederick's  victories ;  ^erm  8eifer'6  (Bi)xif^ 
ten/  Mr.  Leiscr's  writings.  In  the  first  example  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that,  grammatically,  ^ontg  ought  to  be 
itinige^/  or  Aontg6  ;  but  as  the  proper  name,  belong- 
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iii<*  to  this  appellative,  has  the  same  characteristick  eucU 
iiig,  it  is  omitted  in  the  latter,  to  spare  the  reiteration 
of  the  hissing  sound.  It  is  not  necessary  to  vary  the 
propername,  when  the  preceding  title,  or  appellative,  is 
in   the  dative,  or  accusative :  as,  cr  t)at  CS  bcm  »^cmi 

fftid}tiXMiai)U,  he  has  told  it  to  Mr.  R. ;  xoxx  l^abeu  ben 

2)octor  ^^crfd^el  gefel^cn,  we  have  seen  Dr.  H.-— When. 
two  or  more  names  stand  in  apposition,  the  last  only 
requires  the  characteristick  ending  of  the  oblique  case: 
for  example,  gmanucl  MatlV^  SBcrf^,  the  works  of  Ema- 
nuel Kant;  Soj^ann  ©eorg |)cinrid^  gcber'6  ©d^riften, 

the  writings  of  John  George  Henry  Feder.  When  the 
surname  is  preceded  by  the  term  loott/  which  implies  no- 
bility, the  last  Christian  name  takes  the  termination  :  as, 

bet  ytamz  (Sari  grieberid^'6  tjon  SBangenlJjeim,  the  name 

of  Charles  Frederick  of  Wangenheim;    ba6  Jftlbenfeil 

SBilfjclm  ®ottfricb*6  t)on  Seibnife,  the  memory  of  Wii- 

]iam  Godfrey  de  Leibnitz.  A  common  substantive, 
being  in  apposition  to  a   proper  name,  must  be  put  in 

the  same  case :  as,  ba§  fteben  daxV^  be§  jwfilften,  SCinxf 

ge^  X)on  @c!^weben,  tlie  life  of  Charles  the  twelAh,  kbg 
of  Sweden. 

The  names  of  countries,  and  places,  admit  the  s  in 
the  genitive,  but  not  n  in  the  other  cases;  as  Seutfd^ 
lanb'6  blul^enber  3ujianb,  the  flourishing  state  of  Ger- 
many. The  dative  and  accusative  are,  therefore,  like 
the  nominative.  Sometimes  the  dative  may  end  in  e, 
when  the  word  is  referred  to  the  fourth  declension  :  as, 

in  bem  t)olfrei(i^en  Seutfd)lanbe/  in  the  populous  coun- 
try of  Germany,  The  article  never  can  be  prefixed  to 
such  names,  unless  an  adjective,  or  participle,  intervenes, 
as  in  the  last  example.     The  genitive  is  sometimes  t^ 
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presented  by  the  preposition  t)on* :  as,  bie  £6nige  toon 
(Snglonb/  tbe  kings  of  England. 

A  male  name  may  be  converted  into  a  female,  by  the 
addition  of  the  syllable  innf :  as,  peptic ;  bie  ^epninn, 
Heyne's  wife,  or  daughter.  Yet  this  is  not  a  very  ele- 
gant manner  of  conveying  the  idea,  and  is  generally  ex- 
changed for  some  other  mode  of  expression. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  singular  number  of 
proper  names ;  if  a  plural  be  wanted,  it  may,  perhaps, 
in  general,  be  recommended  to  form  it,  according  to  the 
gender  and  termination  of  the  word,  after  one  of  the 
four  declensions :  namely,  in  feminines,  after  the  first ; 
in  niascolines,  ending  in  el,  en,  er,  after  the  second ;  in 
those  in  e  and  st  (of  more  than  one  syllable),  after  the 
tkird  ;  and  in  the  rest,  aAer  the  fourth.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  denied,  that  frequently  an  uncouthness  would  be 
thus^roduced  ;  as,  for  example,  if  you  were  to  say  We 
S5acmte,  We  f)ric(Het)C,  the  Bacons,  the  Priestleys.  In 
such  instances,  it  is  better  to  have  recourse  to  the  letter 
s,  as  the  index  of  the  plural,  though  it  is  not  a  genuine 
German  termination  for  that  number.  It  has  been  once 
before  called  in  aid,  when  we  were  speaking  of  cer- 
tain nouns  substantive,  ending  in  a,  in  the  second  de- 
clension^.  Let  us  farther  observe,  that  the  plurals  to  be 
formed  after  the  third  declension,  may  be  objected  to  for 
this  reason,  that  the  termination  en  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  female  ending,   sometimes   used  instead 

of  inn :  as,  tie  X^top^xa^m,  for  5J>t)eopl()rajHnn,  the 

*  See  p.  370. 

f  This  is,  in  some  provinces,  turned  into  «»,  as  Me  ^tp* 
ncn,  Mrs.  or  Miss,  Hey  lie. 

t  See  p.  13S.  Obs.  2. 
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wife  or  daughter  of  Theopiirastus ;  ilt  .^e^ttetl/  for 
^cpninn/  the  wife,  or  daughler,  of  Hejfnc.  I  have, 
therefore,  suggested,  iu  another  place"*,  the  expediency  of. 
referring  the  words  in  9t  to  the  fourth  declension ;  as, 
Sl^COpl)rajl,  plur.  bie  S£t)C01)l)ra1ic,  the  Theophrasti;  and 
of  applying  to  those,  which  have  the  singular  in  e,  the 
letter  s,  or  rather  ns ;  as,  bie  @hti)iXi^,  feie  ^it^ntXi^, 
the  Gothes,  the  Heynes.  Most  of  the  female  names 
form  their  plural  in  en,  conformably  to  the  first  decleiH 
sion  ;  those  in  o,  by  on :  as,  2){ana,  ^lebcrffe,  ®Clpp1)0, 

plur.  bieSfancn,  bie  grieberifen,  bfc  ®appf)otu 

Every  proper  name  may,  like  a  common  substantive, 
be  lessened  into  a  diminutive,  by  the  addition  of  chen,  or 
kin,  (of  which  see  abovef):  for  example,  (Sattt^en,  lit- 
tle Charles;  X>iatici)cn,  little  Diana.  These  diminu- 
tives belong  all,  without  exception,  to  the  second  declen- 
sion of  substantives. 

III.  It  may  be  remarked,  that,  wherever  no  article 
can  be  employed,  the  genitive  case  is  generally  characteri- 
zed by  the  letter  $,  This  is  to  be  seen  in  compound 
words :  as,  ba$  Stebe6banb/  the  bond  of  love,  instead  of 
ba6  S5anb  bcr  ikU ;  ba6  ^ulfMittd,  a  means  or  expe- 
dient, from  ^a^mnd,  and  bic ^ulfc;  ba$ 2(rbcit§]^au^ 

the  work-house,  from  ba6  »^au§/  and  bic  2£rbcit;  bet 
©cburt^tag,  the  birth-day,  from  bet  Sag,  and  btC  ®e» 
burt ;  bic  2(u^e9un96f unjt,  the  art  of  interpretation, 
from  bie  ^unfl,  and  bicJfU^legung:  and  though  it  is 
not  used  in  all  compounds,  yet  in  these  and  others,  the 
power  of  the  s  is  clearly  distinguished. 

IV.  Foreign  words,  which   have  beeu  received  into 


•  Exercises,  p.  16,  note. 
t  Sec  p,  183.  Obs.  5. 
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the  German  language,  must  be  adapted  to  one  of  the 
four  declensions ;  or  take  the  s  for  their  plural  termina- 
tion*. 


SECTION      IV. 

THE   DECLENSION   OF    ADJECTIVES. 

Nouns  adjective  assume  four  different  forms.. 

THE    FIRST    FORM 

is  adverbial,  lliatis  to  say,  without  a  declinable  terminal 
tion.  In  this  form  the  adjective  appears,  when  it  is  not 
placed  before  a  substantive,  nor  preceded  by  an  arficle^ 
or  a  pronono. 

THE  SECOND    FORM 

is  nade  use  of,  when  the  adjective  stands  before  a  sub- 
stantive, without  an  article  preceding.  It  b  declined 
with  three  genders,  in  the  singular  number:  the  plural 
has  only  one  termination,  for  all  genders.  These  aro  the 
terminations : 


Singular. 

Pima 

il. 

Masc.       Fetn. 

Kom.     er,        e, 

Neut. 
€8, 

Nom. 

e. 

Gen.      f*,         er, 

€9, 

Gen. 

er. 

Dat.      entp       er. 

€Mt 

Dat. 

en. 

Ace.      en,        e. 

€8, 

Ace. 

e. 

•  The  precept  here  given  coincides  with  the  notions  of 
Quintilian,  Inst.  Or.  1, 5.    Inde  Hla  quttstio  orittir,  ^n  eddem 
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THE   THIRD   FORM 


is  governed  by  the  definite   article,  bet,  blC/  fea6;  three 
genders  in  the  singular. 


Singular, 

Plura 

il. 

Masc. 

Norn,     e. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Noni. 

en. 

Gen.      en. 

en. 

fii. 

Gen. 

en. 

Dat.       en. 

en. 

fff. 

Dat. 

en. 

Ace.       en. 

^ 

e. 

Ace. 

en. 

THE    FOURTH    FORM 


is  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article,  ettt/ eitte/ ettt;  or  a 
possessive  pronoun,  as,  meitt,  mzintf  meitt,  my. 
Three  genders  in  the  singular. 

Singular,  Plural, 


t 

Nona. 

Masc. 

er. 

Fera. 

Neut 

es» 

Nom. 

cn» 

Gen. 

CTI, 

en, 

en. 

Gen. 

en. 

Dat. 

en. 

en, 

en. 

Dat. 

en» 

Ace. 

en. 

^ 

es. 

Ace. 

en. 

\ 

FIRST    FORM. 

This  is  the  original,  of  which  the  following  are  modi- 
fications.    In  tliat  form  the  adjective  always  is  seen, 

raiione  per  casus  duci  externa,  qui.  nostra  conveniaU—Miki 
otttem  placet  Latinam  rationem  segui,  quousque  paiitur  decor. 
In  cjeteris  qua  poterunt  utraque  modo  non  indecenter  efferfi, 
ya»  Ormfiamfiguram  sequi  malit,  non  Latine  quidm,  sed  cUra 
reprtkemionem  loqueiur. 
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nvhen  it  is  nncouuected  with  any  article,  or  pronoun,  be- 
fore,  or  any  substantive  after  it. 

As  il  is  not  declined,  it  wants  the  terminations,  which 
serve  for  the  purpose  of  inflection.  Examples:  gat, 
good  ;  gro^,  great ;  flein,  little ;  rotl^,  red  ;  wci^,  white. 
lo  this  .shape  it  remains,  when  it  is  put  after  a  sub- 
stantive:  as,  gdfat  flug  Uflb  taj)fcr,  Caesar  prudent, 
and  brave.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  whether  the  sub- 
stantive be  of  the  singular,  or  plural  number ;  the  ad- 
jective, when  placed  after  it,  is  invariable :  for  example. 

We  3l6mer  fiil^n  unb  j^crrfd^ficj^tig,  the  Romans  bold, 

and  ambitious.  The  same  after  a  verb :  as,  bet  ^ann 
i(l  gut,  the  man  is  good ;  bic  %axbt  l^cifit  XOtl),  the  co- 
lour is  called  red  ;  e§  ifl  fait,  it  is  cold.  Nor  does  the 
aumber  of  the  verb,  singular  or  plural,  make  any  dif- 
ference :  as,  fie  finb  gtof ,  they  arc  great. 

Adjectives,  in  the  first  form,  mostly  terminate  in  con- 
sonants. Some  end  in  the  diphthongs  au,  eu,  ey :  as>  gtaU/ 
grey ;  tteU/  faithful ;  frep/  free ;  and  several  in  e,  as  blobe^ 
bashfdl;  bange,  anxious;  enge,  narrow;  gefi^winbc/ 
^ick ;  bSfC/  bad,  naughty,  or  angry ;  ixhbz,  not  clear, 
troubled. 

SECOND    FORM. 

When  the  adjective  is  placed  before  the  substantive,  to 
which  it  belongs,  without  an  article  antecedent,  it  stands 
in  this  form,  which  is  declined  in  the  following  manner: 

Singular.  Plural. 

Masc.  Fem.  Kent. 

Nom.  Outer,  ®ute,    ®ute6»  '  Nom.  @ute^ 

Gen.  ®\xUf>,  ®\xXtx,  ®}xt^^  Gen.  ®uter« 

Bat.  ®utem,  @uter,  ®utem.  Dat.  l3uten« 

Ace.  ®uten/  ®\xti,    %vAii>.  Ace  ®\xtt^ 
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Examples  :  guter  SBciu,  good  wine ;  gute  SRild^,  good 
inilk ;  gutc^  S3ier,  good  beer. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  When  Iwo  or  more  adjeclives  are  before  Ihe  same 
substantive,  williout  an  arlicle  preceding  them,  Ihey 
ouirht  alt  to  submit  to  the  second  form,  as  in  these  ex- 

amples :  gutcr,  alter, rotifer  2Bein,  good,  old^  red  wine; 
gutc,  fu|ie,  frifdje  5)2i(d),  good,  sweet,  fresh  milk ;  gutcd, 

^axU^f  braune^  23ier,  good,  strong,  brown  beer.  But 
in  the  genitive  and  dative  cases  singular,  and  in  the  (geni- 
tive plural,  it  often  happens,  that  only  the  first  adjective 
complies  with  this  mode  of  declension,  and  the  others 
addpt  the  termination  en.  This  is  admitted,  with  the 
intention  of  avoiding  a  disagreeable  repetition  of  es,  em, 
er.     For  instance,  gen.  sing.  gutc§,  altett,  tOtl()en  SBcis: 

ne6 ;  guter,  fu^en  SRild) ;  dat.  sing,  gutem,  jiarf en,  braus= 
nen  35iere ;  gen.  pi.  guter  dten  SBeine*    The  ewliag  es 

is,  in  the  adjective,  even,  sometimes,  displaced  by  en, 
when  only  a  substantive,  in  s,  follows:  as,  gutett  3If)eil§, 
in  a  great  degree;  attbem  S£^elte>  on  the  oilier  hand; 
mcjfjen  %\)iilff,  for  the  most  part;  groftett  Sf)et(6,  for 
the  greatest  part ;  wibrigen  %aVi^,  in  a  contrary  case ; 

folgenbett  $age§,  the  day  following ;  ben  erflen  Sun  ux^ 

Wid^enen  S<Jl{)te^/  the  first  of  June  of  last  year;  guten 
Sroutl)e§,  of  good  cheer ;  trocfenen  gu^ea,  with  a  dry 
foot;  jle]()enben gupeg,  without  loss  of  time;  altenUrss 
fyrungea,  of  old  original ;  eine  2Crt  woUenen  3euge§,  a 

kind  of  worsted.  The  repetition  of  er  is  less  objec- 
tionable, than  that  of  es  ;  and  I  think  it  preferable  to  an 
iteration  of  en:  as,  guter,  fu^er,  fdfd)er  ^xli},  better 
tbao  guter,  fufien,  frifd^n  SWilcl)*    In  the  following  ex- 
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ample,  en  would  certainly  be  less  pleasing  to  the  ear : 

cine  fftcii)z  wotjlflingcnbcr  35cutfd)er  SSerfc,  a  series  of 

harmonious  German  verses;  Ucberfel^ungen  alter  @n^ 

c^ifd^er  unb  gateinifcbcr  Sd)riftftener,  translations  of  an- 
cient Greek  and  Latin  aiitliors:  in  which,  if  en  be  sub- 
stituted for  er,  in  2)cutfd)cn,  ®ried)ifci^en,  gateinifd^en, 

the  harmony  of  the  sentence  is  diminished.  The  er 
should  not  be  unnecessarily  removed,  as  is  sometimes 
done:  Sflad)  Sebd  gutenSfnlcitung,  after  the  good  pre- 
cepts of  Beda;  mtt  betne^  SSater§  dutigen  grlaubnif/ 

with  your  father's  kind  permission ;  um  2Cmalie'n6  fi)bs^ 
nen  ®eflalt  n)tUen/  for  the  sake  of  Amelia*s  beautiful 

countenance;    3ficejl*$  weifen  ©rmal^nuncj  cingebenf, 

mindful  of  Alcest's  wise  admonition :  where  it  should  be, 
gutcr,  gutiger,  fd^oner,  weifcr*— The  termination  en  be- 
longs to  the  third  and  fourth  forms,  so  that,  when  it  n 
any  where  else  adopted,  an  intermixture  of  the  forms 
may  be  said  to  take  place.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  it 
employed  in  the  vocative  case :  as,  lieben  i:t\Xttf  good 

people,  for  Uebe  8eute\ 

2.  It  is  doubtful,  whether  after  the  following  plurals : 

aUe,  all ;  wenige,  few ;  me^rere/  many,  several ;  ttlid)i, 

some;  einige,  sotoe ;  mand^e,  several ;  fold^,  such;  fet 
bigC/  such— the  adjectives  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  se- 
cond, or  in  the  subseqHent  forms.  And  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that,  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases,  the 
second  form  is  generally  used,  after  cintge/  ttlidi)i,  t>tele^ 

wenigc/  mand)e,  met)rere ;  and  after  atte,  felbige,  fott^e/ 

it  may  be  uscdf:  but  in  the  genitive  and  dative,  the  ter- 

*  For  this  practice  Wieland,  and  other  good  authorities, 
may  be  quoted.  The  irregularity  would  be  done  away  by 
understanding  a  personal  pronoun,  before  the  vocative ;  as, 

3{>r  tiebett  Ceute. 

f  IVieJaDd  forms  all  the  cases  of  the  plural  in  en,  after  aSe. 
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iiiination  en,  of  the  otiicr  forms,  should  always  be  pre- 
ferred.    Examples : 

Plural. 

Nora,    ©inige  Q^tz  geute,  some  good  people, 
(ten.     ©nigcr  gutcr  Scute,  of  some 
Dat.      ©inigen  guten  Seute,  to  some- 

Ace.       ©inige  gutC  ScutC/  some  good  people. 

Norn.  2Clle  gate  SSRenfd)en,  all  good  men. 

Gen.  ZlUx  gutcn  SRenfd^en,  of  all 

Dat.  TlUcn  gutcn  9Renfd)cn,  to  all 

Ace.  2CHe  gutc  SKenfd^cn,  all  good  men. 

3.  Words  that  are  not  declined,  such  as  adverbs,  some 
adjectives,  and  most  of  the  cardinal  numbers,  have  no 
influence  upon   Ihe  adjective.     When,  therefore,  after 
such  words,  it  is  followed  by  a  substantive,  it  will  appear  ' 
in  the  second  form.     For  example  :  sing.  masc.  fcl()r9Us5 

ter  SBetn/  very  good  wine ;  pi.  fe^r  gutc  5!Renfcl)en,  very 

good  men  ;  sing.  fem.  ctwa^  faltc  9Rilc^,  some  cold 
milk  ;  sing.  neut.  loicl  Weif]c6  S3rot,  a  great  deal  of,  (or 
luuch),  whitf  hread ;  wcnig  |iarfc6  S3icr,  a  small  quan- 
tity <»f,  (or  little),  strong  hetr.     Plund,  with  numerals: 

iwanjig  tapfcreSTOanncr,  twenty  brave  men;  jcf)n  fd)6ne 

^auen,. ten  handsome  women;  mcr  KciltC  .Rinbcr,  four 
little  children.  Sinir.  and  pi.  3CUer(ct).buntc6  ^apicr,  all 
kinds  of  variegalcil  paper ;  aUcrlct)  fd^onc  @aci)en,  aW 
sorts  of  fine  things.  The  same  with  aUerl)anb,  all  kinds  ; 
ntand^erlet;,  several  kinds. 

THIRD    FORM. 

When  tlie  definite  article,  or  a  pronoun  demonstrative, 
relative,  interrogative,  or  the  adjectives  jebct,  jcbWCbCVi 

jegfidjier,  mand^er,  go  before. 
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It  is  thus  delined  : 

1.  With  the  definite  Article. 
Singular. 

Noni.  2)cr  gute,  tie  gute,  6a§  gutc* 

Oen.  ®e§  gutcn,  ter  guten,  be^  gutciu 

Dat.  2)ein  gutcn,  ber  guten,  bem  gutcn* 

Ace.  25en  gutcn,  bic  gutc,  baS  gutc* 

Plmal. 

Nom.  SDic  gutcm 

Gen.  2)cr  gutcn* 

Dat.  25cn  gutcn* 

Ace.  ©ic  gutcn* 

Examples:  nom.  bcr  gutc  !!Rann,  the  good  man; 
bic  gutcSi^Oju,  the  good  woman;  ba§  gutc ^inb,  the 
good  child ;  gen.  be$  gutcn  Wtmtt^,  bcr  gutcn  %taut 
.  t)c§  gutcn  ^inbc^/  &cc. 

2.  PFtf  A  a  pronoun  Demonstrative. 
Singular. 

Nom.     2)icfcr  gutc,  bicfc  gutc,  bicfc^  gutc* 

Gen.  I)icfce  gutcn,  bicfcr  gutcn,  bicfcS  gutcn* 

Dat  2)icfcm  gutcn,  bicfcr  gutcn,  bicf cm  gutcn* 

Ace.  S)icfen  gutcn,  bicfc  gutc,  bicfeS  gutc* 

PluraL 

Nom.  2)icfc  gutcn* 

Gen.  2)icfcr  gutcn* 

Dat.  25icfcn  gutcn* 

Ace.  ^icfc  gutcn* 

Examples :  bicfcr  gutc  @Dl)n,  this  good  son  ;  bicfc 
gutc  Zt>i)Ux,  this  good  daughter;  bicfc^  gutC/iRinb, 
\lm  good  childi  &c. 


\ 
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3.  With  a  Pronoun  Relative^  or  Interrogative. 

Singular. 

Nom.  SBcld)cr  QwU,  n)eld)c  gute,    xvAijc^  gutc* 

Gen.  SBetc^eS  gutcn,  njclcber  gutcn,  wd(ic6  gutem 

Dat.  SBeld)cm  guten,  welc^cr  guten,  ttje(d)cm  jutetu 

Ace.  SBeldjen  gutcn,  weld^e  gutc,    wcli^cS  gufe^ 

Nom.  SQ8cid?e  gutem 

Gen.  2BcIcf)cr  gutcn* 

Dat.  S35cld()cn  gutcn* 

Ace.  SQBcld^e  gutcn* 

Examples :  SBcld)cr  gutc  9Rann,  which  good  man  j 

wel^c  gutc  grau,  which  good  woman;  n)cld)c§  gutc 

^inb/  which  good  chihl,  Scc^fUQttdjZt,  hke  u^AtcA,  in 
Euglisli,  is  used  bolh  in  a  relative,  and  interrogative 
signification. 

4.  With  the  Adjectives  \iOzx,  jcbWCbcr,  itCJliijtX,   sig- 
nif^ing  each,  evert/. 

Singular. 

Nora.  Sebcr  gutc,  jcbc  gutc,  jcbc^  gutc* 

Gen.  3cbc§  gutcn,  jcbcr  gutcn,  jebea  gutcn* 

Dal.  Sebcm  gutcn,  icb«r  gutcn,  jcbcm  gutcn* 

Ace.  Scbcn  gutcn,  jcbc  gutc,  jcbcS  gutc*  . 

No  PhtraL 

Examples :  S^bcr  gutc  ?!Rann,  every  good  man  ;  jcbc 
gutc  gtau,  jcbc^  gutc  .Rinb,  &c.  In  the  same  manner, 

jcbwebpt,  icbwcbc,  icbwcbc§,  and  jegltdjcr,  icgtict)c,  icg* 

licl^eS,  every  one ;  manci^cr,.  many  a— (man^  woman,  &c. 
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OBSERVTAIONS, 

1.  Tli€  demonsti alive  pronouns,  as  many  as  there 
nre,  (see  llie  following  chapter),  govern  Ihe  adjective  in 
this  form.  Of  relatives  and  inlerroga lives  there  are 
none,  which  can  he  ^joined  with  aw  adjective,  hesides  the 
one  mentioned. 

2.  Some  participles,  wliich  arc  used  in  a  demonstra- 
tive sense,  seem  to  have  llie  same  power,  before  the  ad- 
jective. Of  this  description  are :  bcfagt,  aforesaid  ; 
folgcnb,  following;  gcbac^t,  aforementioned.  For  ex- 
ample: Scfagter  altc  9)faun,  the  said  old  man ;  gebad)s: 

te§  neue  *^au§,  the  new  house  mentioned;  forgcube^ 
fd)6nc  SBerf,  the  following  heauliful  work.  Sing.  nom. 

JBefagtcr  altc  9Rann,  the  said  old  man ;  gen.  befagtc§ 
alten  5DfanncS,  of  the  said  old  man ;  dat.  bcfagtcm  alten 
gRanne,  to—;  ace.  befagtcn  alten  5SJ?ann,  the  saixl  old 
man.  Plural,  nom.  befagtc  alten  3Rdnner,  the  said  old 
men ;  gen.  befagter  alten  SDldnner,  of—;  dat.  befagten 
alten  5Jldnnern,  to—;  ace.  befagte  alten  SKdnner,  the 

said  old  men.  &c. 

4 

FOURTH    FORM. 

This  form  takes  place  after  the  indefinite  article,  after 
numerals,  which  are  declined,  after  the  negative  adjec- 
tive {cin^  none ;  and  after  pronouns  personal,  and  pos- 
sessive.   The  inflection  is  as  follows : 

1 .  With  ihe  Indefinite  Article,  and  some  Numerals. 


Singular. 

Nom. 

ein  guter,       eine  gute, 

ein  gute§* 

Gen. 

gine6  guten,      einer  guten, 

eineS  gutcm 

Dat. 

©nem  guten,     einer  guten, 

einem  guten^ 

Ace. 

Sinen  guten,     einc  gute. 

ein  guteS 

Seei.  4b  Declemian  of  Adjeetiwn.  \6$ 

Examples  :  Sin  guter  ^am,  a  good  man ;  tint  gute 

%ta\x :  etn  guteS  SXxii^  Geu.  @tne$  guten  Scanned/  &c. 

There  is  no  plural  to  ilie  indefinite  article.  It  serves 
also  for  the  numeral  one,  and,  as  such,  is  declined  in  the 
same  manner.  Of  the  other  numerals,  ^iX),  two,  and 
t)te9/  three,  are  only  declined,  in  the  genitive  and  dativs^ 
Mrben  put  before  adjectives,  iathis  manner : 

Plurai. 
^om. 

Gen.  ^xo^tx  (brepcr)  gutcn,  of  two  (three)  good,  for 
instance,  people. 

Dat.  3wepcn  (Drepen)  gutcn,  to— 

^ote.  The  word  betbe/  both,  may  be  considered  as  a 
Ciuineral :  aud  the  adjt- ttive,  after  it,  be  inflected  accord- 
ing to  the  fourth  form. 

2.  With  the  Negative  Itixt,  H9ne. 

Norn  jteinguter^  ImtQutt,  letngute^^ 

Gen.  Sttin^  $utzn,  Icintx  Qutm,  teineS  gutetu 

Dat.  .Rcinem  gutcit,  fdnergutcn,  fcincm  gutetu 

Ace.  Szintxi  ^VLttn,  tcitte  gute^  lein  guted^ 

Plural 

Kom.  jleineguten* 
Gt-n.  Reiner  gutetu 
Ddt.    ^eincn  guteru 
Ace.    Aeinegutem    . 

Examples:  Jtein  guler  3)iann,  no  good  man;  feitvc 
pxtt  %xau,  (ein  guted  Xixib,  &c. 
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3.  With  a  Perianal  Pranamn, 

Singuiar. 

Nom.  3^  armct,        Sd^  atme,        3d^  ormeS* 

Gen.    (not  asual,  in  the  personal  pronouns). 

Dal.    Wtitatmtn,       SRiratmcn,     SKtrarmeru 
Ace.    3Rid()atmcn,       SBiicI^)  atme,      9Ricl^arme§* 

Nona.  SSBiramtcn, 

Gen.    (not  used). 

Dat    Un6  atmcn* 
Ace.    Un§  armcm 

The  same  with  the  other  personal   pronouns,  ^Vi, 
thou ;  cr,  he  ;  fte,  she. 

Examples :  ^i)  armer  SRann,  I  poor  man ;  3d)  armc 

%ta\X,  I  poor  woman ;  ^i)  armeS  ^inb,  I  poor  child,  &:c. 

4.  ^t'M  a  Possessive  Pronoun. 

Singular. 

Nom.  ajleftt  gutet,  metnc  gute,  mein  gutrt* 

Gen.  SJicineS  gutcn,  meiner  guten,  mcirieg  gutciu 

Dat.    3Reinem  gutcn,  meiner  guten,  meinem  gutou 

Ace.    SReinen  guten,  meinegute,  meingute^^ 

Plural, 

Nom.  gjleine  gutem 
Gen.   9JJeiner  gutem 
Dat.    5Reinen  gutem 
Ace   fReinegnten^ 
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The  same  with  tiie  other  possessives;  as^  ititt,  thy;  feiti, 
his,  its;  il^r,  her;  unfer,our;  euer,  your^  i^t,  their. 


ADDITIONAL   BEMARKS  ON   THE   ADJECTIVES. 

I.  Wlieii  the  adjective,  in  the  first  form,  ends  io  el  or 
er,  the  e,  before  /and  r,  is  in  the  other  forras,  genefally, 
thrown  out,  for  instance :  Qbii,  noble, 

2d.f0rm,  eMer,  cMe,  cWe^» 

Gen.  cbleS,  eWcr,  rt>(e§,  *c. 

sd/m-m,  bercble,,  WeeWe,        &ei6  cble* 

.  Gen.  t>e^  eWert,  ber  cblcn,      be6  eWctt,  &c. 

^Mferm,  ein  cbler,  eine  eWe,      ein  cbl«§» 

Gen.  eincS  eblcn,  cincr  eblen,   eine§  eblen>  &c. 

In  the  same  manner :  Sautet/  pure,  unmixed, 

2rf  /orifi,  -kutrer,  lautrc,  lautre^* 

Gen.  lautrcS,  lautrer,  Iautrc6,  &c. 

3if  /orm,  bcr  tautre,  blc  lautte,  bag  lautre,  kc. 

4(h/orm,  ein  lautter,  cine  lautte,  einlautre^* 

Frequently  the  f,  which  remains,  is  put  before  /  and 
r,  when  (lie  termination  is  in  u :  as,  ebcta/  instead  of  eb^ 

Un,  lautem,  instead  of  tautrem 

II.  The  terminations  of  some  adjectives  are  not  per« 
fectly  ascertained,  and  settled,  chiefly  of  those  that  end 
intcA,  kht^  ig;  which  syllables  are  often  promiscuously 
employed,  in  the  same  words:  for  example,  Humtg,  bllt^ 
mid^/  blumid^t—though  some  grammarians  maintain, 
that  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  those  syl- 
lables. Namely  t^,  or  ieh,  relates  to  the  matter,  or  suh. 
fitaoce,  of  which  a  thing  consists,  or  is  made ;  and  icht 
signifies  similitude,  or  resemblance :  as,  blttmig#  or  bltt^s 

«2 
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miif,  flowery,  full  of  flowers;  Wumfi^t,  flower-like,  re- 
lemblmi:  flovi'ers— ihtiK,  fltpfeng^  rn|>peTy,  xonlaiiiiiig 
c«»p|>t;r;  fupferict^t/  copperv,  resembliug  copper,  like 
€opp«*r. 

III.  Some  adjeclives  are  never  declined,  and  others 
onl>,  when  au  atttcie,  or  pronoun,  i^  before  them.  Of 
the  first  di'sctiption  are,  those  endmgin/fy :  as,  einetle^/ 
of  one  kind,  or  of  the  same  knid ;  JtDCietUp/  of  two 
kinds;  brcierUp/ of  three  knids ;  mererle^/ of  four  kinds. 
Sec  ;  aUerlcp,  of  all  kinds;  matlC^erleV/ of  several  kinds, 
Dtclerlc)|^;  of  man>  kuids— add  to  these,  (iUer]()anb/  of  all 
kimU,  of  all  sorts ;  and  the  word  etttanbet/  one  another^ 
each  other ;  ztxca^,  something  of,  some.  Examples : 
itxcai  fbitX,  some  beer;  attetlcp S33ein,  **ii»e  of  various, 
or  all,  kinds;  allerl^ant)  &ai)in,  thing's  of  all  kinds  ;  mit 
einanber/  with  one  another..  Of  the  secoud  class  are^ 
gan}/ all,  whole;  1^alh,lw\f.  Examples:  without  an  ar- 
ticle, or  pronoun,  ganj  Seutfcl^lanb,  all  Germany,  or 
whole  Germany  ;  l^alb  graitfrcid^,  half  France,  that  is,  the 
half  of  France :  with  an  article,  or  pronoun,  bet  gOllie 

®tamxn,  the  whole  tribe,  gen.  bed  ganjeti  @tamme$/  &c. 
bfefc  ganje  ®tat>t,  this  whole  town;  mcirisganjeS  ©orf, 

my  whole  village ;  bie  l^albe  SBelt/  half  the  world. 

IV.  The  adjectives  t){el/  much,  and  tvenig/  little,  are 
lirequently  used  in  the  first  or  adverbial  form,  before 
euUtaiitives :  as,  toiel  SBein^  much  wine ;  mentg  SBeitl/ 
littte  wine ;  instead  of  ^lAiX,  mntger;  SBein^  So  in  the 
other  genders,  t>{el  ^ili),  mttig  ^xldf,  much  milk,  little 

milk;  instead  of  t>{ele/  mntge;  9iel 83{er^  tDcnig S3ier> 

much  beer,  little  beer ;  instead  of  vieled/  YVentge^*  This 
does  net  correspond  with  the  rule,  yet  it  is  justified  bj 
usage.  It  is  particularly  common  in  n)enig/  which  is  left- 
^  its  adverbial  state,  though  a  preposition  should^  go 
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before :  as,  mit  wmi^  @elb^  with  little  moDey.  SSid, 
aOer  a  preposition,  is  generally  declined,  but  not  always  t 
SKit  t>iel  JCugen  bid)  anjufd^auU;  with  many  eyes  to  be- 
hold thee ;  where  oielctt  ought  to  have  been  put,  instead 
of  t)tel*«  When  the  definite  article,  or  any  pronoun, 
stands  before  these  adjectives,  they  must  be  declined : 
as,  baS  ))iele  ®zl'0,  the  great  quantity  of  money ;  gen* 

be6  tJietcn  @elbc§,  &c. 

btefeS  t^iele  ®At>,  this  great  quantity  of  money ; 
mcin  t>icle§  ®clb,  my  great  quantity  of  money ; 
baS  XVtniQt  ®clb,  the  small  quantity  of  money ; 
jeneS  XVCniQC  ®db,  that  small  quantity  of  money ; 
Win  n)enige^  ®elb^  thy  small  quantity  of  money,  &c. 

Whetiever  any  gratiimatical  irregularity  can  be  ob- 
viated, it  should  be  done.  Therefore,  where  these  ad- 
jectives may  be  brought  to  comply  with  the  general  rules, 
it  will  be  right  to  subject  tliem  to  such  laws.  It  is  not 
wroug  to  say,  WCUigeS  ®clb,  t)icle§  ®elb,  instead  of  xoi^ 

nifi/  t)iel;  mit  tt)enigcm  ®clbe,  instead  of  mit  wcnig; 

and  the  former  mode  of  expression  should  be  preferred, 
upon  the  priuciple  of  grammatical  accuracy. — SSBenig/ 
with  the  ijxitfinile  article  before  it,  is  not  declined,  nor 
is  the  article,  joined  with  it,  iiiflected:  as,  ettt  tDettig 
SSSetn,  a  little  wiue;  mit  ein  VOZXiXQ  SBetn/  with  a  little 
wine  ;  um  ein  wenig  2Bein§  mtten,  Jor  the  sake  of  a 

little  wine,  it  has  the  declinable  termination,  after  that 
article,  when  it  is  used  as  a  su*»stanUve  :  as,  ein SBSenige^, 
a  small  quanlily. — SSieland  irenig,  sometimes  govern  the 
genitive  case :  as,  S[$icl  S3olfe§/  a  great  muititu*ie  of  peo- 
ple ;  ml  S3ie()C§,  a  great  number  of  cattle  ;  VOiXiiQ  S5J<lf^ 

•  This  is  a  quotation  from  Herder.. 
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\Mf  a  small  quantity  of  water.    This  is  rather  an  an- 
tiquated mode  of  speaking ;  but  it  is  not  uncoramon  to 
use  those  words,  tifter  the  genitive  case,  in  the  following, 
and  similar  phrases :  66  giebt  bet  gottlofen  ii\xtt  t>f el, 
there  is  a  great  numlier  of  wicked  people;  e6  ftnb  Utl^ 
fer  t>iel/  there  are  many  of  us ;  e$  ftnb  il^et  XOiXiX^,  there 
are  few  of  them.    The  words,  ber  gottlofen  it\xU,  UtUs 
^iXf  V^XiXf  are  genitive  cases,  governed  By  t>{cland  toentg* 
In  a  question,  "tXA  and  YDentg  must  naturally  be  placed 
before  the  genitive :  as,  xoxt  t)iet  ftnb  il^rer^  how  many 
are  there  of  them?  Wte  tDCnig  jTnb  tl()rcr?  how  few  are 
there  of  them  ? — What  has  been  said  of  l^iel  and  wenig; 
applies,  in  every  particular,  to  their  comparatives,  mel^t/ 
more,  and  weniget/  less.     Tliese  also  stand  adverbially, 
or  in   the  first  form,  before  substantives,  and  have  tlie 
same  latitudes,  and  the  same  limitations,  as  the  former. 
QRel^r  ®clb,  more  money,  and  ttJCniger  ®elb^  less  money ; 
instead  of  mel()te$/   n)enigete6.    And  like   the  others, 
they  occasionally  govern  the  genitive  case :  as,   folder 
8eutc  mcl^r,  more  such  people ;  unfer  ftnb  mel^r,  there 
are  more  of  us ;  ij^rct  ftnb  Wenfgcr,  there  are  fewer  of 
them:  where,  fold^Ct geute,  unfcr,  i\)XiX,  are  genitive 
cs^es. 

V.  Common  adjectives  are  sometimes  used  in  thie 
fSrst,  when  they  should  be  in  one  of  the  other  forms: 
for  instance,  fd()6n  SBcttcr,    fine  weather,    instead  of 

f(l)6ttc6  SBetter ;  eln  gro^  ®Iucf ,  a  great  piece  of  luck, 
instead  of  eingrogcS  ©liirf ;  ein  ret^cnb  SBcib,  a  charm- 
ing woman,  instead  of  iin  re{feenbc6  SQSeib ;  cin  gut 
®te6  SBcln,  a  good  glass  of  win*-,  for  em  gute6  ©la* 
9Bein«  But  this  is  fundamentally  wrong,  and  must  not 
be  imitated.  Neither  the  authority  of  iudividuals,  nor 
custom,  are  sufficient  to  vindicate  it. 
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YI.  Wheo  two  adjectives,  of  the  same  endiiicTy  are  be- 
fore one  substantive,  the  termination  of  the  6rst  is  some- 
times, for  the  sake  of  brevity,  suppressed :  ein  XOt})^ 
Unb  Wei^cS  ©CJld^t,  a  red  and  wliite  face,  for  tin  XOti)t^ 

unb  weif  e§ ;  ^crfoncn  manruf  unb  wei bUd)cn  ©efc^Ied^tel, 

persons  of  the  male  and  ftiuiale  sex,  for  mdnnltd^en :  eitt 

genug^s  unb  arbeitfamcr  5!Renfcl^/  a  contented,  and  indus- 
trious -man,  for  genugfamer;  blci^  unb  inpftx  artigeS 

(Srj/ore  coniaining  lead  and  copper,  forblcijartige^;  eitt 

gramas  unb  forgcnfrcicS  ©emutt)/  a  mind  (ree  from  grief 

and  sorrow,  for  gramfre{e$«  This  abbreviation  should 
not  be  unnecessarily  adopted;  but  in  particular  &itim- 
tions,  it  is  convenient,  and  sounds  well.  It  in  also  to  be 
met  with  in  nouns  substantive,  as  ©enug^s  unb  %xbtit^ 
famfeit,  contentmeivt  and  industry,  for  ©cnugfamf eit ; 
^and generally  indicated  by  the  si;.!!  of  iiyphen  (s:).  The 
Spaniards  use  a  similar  mode  of  contraction. 

VII.  All  Marticiples  share  in  the  nature  of  adjectives. 
They  are  capable  of  the  same  modifications,  according 
to  four  forms,  and  sul>ject  to  ihe  same  laws.  They  wilt 
be  treated  of,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Grammar. 

VI If.  A<iji'Clives  may  he  converted  mto  subaantives. 
This  is  either  done  elliptically,  or  abstractedly. 

1.  EUipiically,  wheo  a  subsianttve  is  understood. 
Example^:  bet  Deutfd^c,  (supply  SKann)  the  Oern,dn, 
native  of  Germany  ;  bct  ©etel^rtc,  (-npply  59?ann)  t!.e 
kariied  man,  the  scholar;  ber  SBcifc,  (supply  5!Rann), 
the  wise    man;    bet  SBeItn)etfe/   the   philosopher;    ber 

giebjlc,  or  ber  ©eliebte,  (up  SKann),  the  beloved  mau^ 

the  lover:  (ber  Siebjle  also  si^uides  tlie  liushatid;  bie 

glebjte,  the  wife);  ber  Dbierffe,  (^up.  STOann),  the  man 

highest  in  command,  the  colonel;  ber  ©efanbte/ (sup. 
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SJJaun)/  the  inaa  sent,  the  ambassadour ;  ^et  SSihUnU, 
for  S3ct>ienenbe,(snp.  9!Ri:ttn),  the  wailing  man,  tho  man 
servant;  bcr Sttifcube/ (s>up.  SKann),  the  fravelkr;  ber 
SScnranbtC/  (Mir-.  SKann),  the  man  relateH,  the  relation ; 

bcr  25cfanntc,  (sup.  ?!Rann),  the  man,  with  whom  we  are 

acquainted,  the  acquaintance.  ®ie  ©d^OltC;  (sup.  grau, 
or  grautn^perfon),  the  fair  h»dy,  tlie  fair  one;  bje  @e^ 

tieblc,  or  gicbjiC,  (sup.  %xa\x,  or  graucnSpcrfon),  the  be- 
loved wnm.m;  tie  93c!anntc,  (>up.  grau,  or  gn^ucn^ 

pcrfon),  the  femah*  arquaintanre ;  blC  SUeriUanbtC/  (sup, 

graiienSpcrfon),  tiie  female  relation     2)a§®ropc,  (sup. 

SBefcn,   hi-in;:),  that  whi<li  is  fjreat;  baS  Sc^^nc,  (iup, 

SBefen)^  that  which  is  beautiful;   bag  Srl^abcne^  that 

which  is  suldime;  bag  @ble^  that  whirh  is  nuble. — These 
substaniives,  in  their  mode  of  declension,  remain  liable 
to  the  three  last  forms  of  adjectives;  namely,  when  do 
article  is  before  them,  they  follow  the  second  form :  for 
example,  in  the  plural,  ©cle^rtc,  gen.  ©cle^rtcr,  dat, 
®cle{)rtcn,  ace  ®dct)XU*  When  the  definite  artn  le,  or 
a  pronoun  demonstrative,  &c.  precedes,  i  he  third:  as, 

sing.  nom.  ber  JBcbieitte,  the  servant,  gen.  bcS  SScbicntett, 
dat.  bem  aSeblenten,  ace.  ben  jBebientem  Plur.  nom. 
bie  JBebienten,  gen.  ber  {Bebienten,  dat.  ben  fiSebienteU/ 

ace.  bie  SBebientem  After  the  indefinite  article,  or  a 
pronoun  possessive,  6cc.  the  fourth  form :  as,  sing.  uom. 

mein  S3efannter/  my  man  acquaintance,  gen.  meinei 
a3e!annten,  dat.  meinem  JBefannten;  ace.  meinen  25e^ 

fannten«     Thus   in  the  feminine   gender :    sing.   nom. 

meine  S3efanrite/  my  woman  acquaintance,  gen.  metnet 
a5e!annten,  dat.  meiner  JBefannten,  ace.  meine  i8t^ 
f qnnte^  Piur.  nom.  meine  a3efannten,  geu.  meiner  Sd^ 
fannten,  dat.  meinen  SBcfannten,  ace  meine  SBefann^ 
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tetU  lu  this  manner  all  such  words  are  to  be  inflected*. 
But 

2.  Tho^  wliirh  become  substantives  abntraetedly^ 
are  differently  treated.  Tliey  represent  llie  quality  of 
the  adjective  abstracted*  that  means,  as  an  obj«-ct  of  it- 
aelfy  not  as  mw  adjunct  to  another:  tor  instance,  bdS 
93IaU/  the  quality  of  blue,  the  colour  blue ;  ba6  SRet^/ 
the  colour  wliite  ;  bad  SRuttb^  the  quality  of  round,  ro- 
tundity, or  a  round  sub^tanre.  They  arise  out  of  the 
first  form,  the  article  in  the  neuter  gender  being  pre- 
fixed ;  and  are  varied  after  the  second,  or  fourth  declen* 
lion  of  substantives:  as,  sing.  nom.  bad  jBIaU/  een.  bed 

S3Iaud/  dat.  bem  S$Iau;  ace.  bad  93laU;  &c.     SSieted/ 

the  neuter,  in  the  second  form  of  t)i€l/  much,  is.  used  at 
a  substantive,  and  signities,  a  great  deal.  SSicl  lefeit/  (Azt 
Viiit  SSteled  lefetl/  to  read  a  great  deal  (i.  9.  to  attend 
much  to  reading),  but  uot  to  read  a  great  quantity,  or 
Taricty. 


SECTION     V. 

THE  COMPARISON  OF  ADJBCTITE8. 

Qualities  assigned  to  persona,  or  things,  may  exist 
in  them,  in  a  certain  gradation ;  for  which  reason  the 
adjectives,  which  are  words,  denoting  qualities,  are  said 
to  foe  capable  of  degrees  of  couiparison. 

The  comparison,  in  grammar,  is  generally  effected  by 

•  Wieland  (Agathon,  vol.  i.  p.  69),  says  incorrectly,  feine 
iSfbiente,  for,  feine  S9e6ienten.  Herder  errs  in  the  same 
manner,  saying,  i|>rer  ©d^Jne,  for  @ct)$nen.  3^tftr.  ^mxu,, 
vol.  i.  p.  19%. 
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two  degre€s,  one  of  (liein,  contaiuing  the  idea  more^  and 
tdWutd  the  Comparative ;  and  (he  other,  expressiog  tbe 
notiou  moat^  and  denominated  tlie  Superlative. 

These  degrees  are  io  German,  as  in  Englifih,  product 
by  the  addition  of  certain  Itttcrb,  or  syllables^  to  tbe  ad* 
jectives;  namely,  the  comparative  by  that  of  r»  or  ffv 
and  tlie  superUitive  by  that  of  <f ,  or  est. 

This  is  analogous  to  the  English  language,  and  will  be 
easily  understood  by  the  reader.  If,  for  instance,  la 
English,  tbe  comparative  degree  of  hold  is  to  be  formed^ 
it  will  be  done  by  adding  er  to  il,  Mdur;  and  if  the  su- 
perlative is  required,  the  addition  of  est  will  answer  thai 
purpose,  boldest,    it  would  be  the  tame  io  German. 


THE   COMPARATIVE    DEGREE. 

Rule,  Take  the  adjective  in  its  first  form  (see  Deden- 
siou  of  Adjectives),  and  add  to  it  er;  or  r  only,  when  il 
ends  in  e:  you  will  then  have  the  comparative  degree  of 
the  first  form.  Examples:  fd^OH;  handsome,  compa- 
rative, fcl^6ner/  handsomer;  engC/  narrow,  comparative^ 
enger/  narrower. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1 .  The  vowels  a,  0,  U/  are,  in  the  comparative  de- 
gree, changed  into  the  diphthongs  a,i,\Xi  as,  axutt 
poor,  compar.  axttizr,  poorer ;  grofi/  great,  coiapar.  Qci^ 
fler,  greater ;  f urj^  short,  compar.  f urjer,  shorter  ;  juiig, 
young,  compar.  ifinger^  younger.  %n,  remains  unal- 
tered :  as,  xavi),  compar.  raul^eu  The  following  words 
are  likewise  exempt  from  the  transmutation :  a.)  jEtfafr 

kmt,  Wf  Wc^/  ^^^^f  8«wbe,  gefdjiJanf/  fllatt,  l^o^, 
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taf)l,  forg,  fnapp,  laiim,  lag,  (we;T>),  M,  (loose),  lofe, 
(Wanton,  frolicksome),  matt,  moxfi),  mdt,  platt,  plump, 
ro^,  ninb,  fadj^t,  fanft,  fatt,  fc^laff,  fc^lanf,  jtarr,  f.olj, 

ftroff,  flumpf,  toU,  t>0U»     b,)  Those  whioli  t^iirl  in  haft 

and  «(»n:  as,  lafierl^aft,  tu9enb]()aft,  furd^tfom*    c.)  The 

porticij^es;  and  such  as  are  shaped  like  pariinples, 
though  they  cannot  be  deduced  from  existing  verbs.    Of 

this  description  are :  abgefcl^acft,  btiat)xtf  befanut,  bes= 
ta$f,  bewonbert,  bewanbt,  gewogen,  tjcrwegen,  t)crbammt, 
vtxhu\)lt,  "o^x^a^t,  \>tvtui)t,  t^erfd^lagen,  "otxttantt,  twB^ 
fommen,  wol^ll^abenb* 

2.  Adjectives,  which  end  in  el,  cast  away  the  e  before 
/,  in  the  comparative  degree:  as,  ebel,  noble,  compar. 
eWer,  (for  ebeler),  more  noble;  bunfel,  dark,  compar. 
bunftcr,  (for  bunf  c(er),  darker.  A  similar  omission  often 
takes  place  in  those,  ending  in  en  and  fr;  as,   trocfett, 

dry,  compar.  trodfner,  (for  trocfener),  more  dry ;  offcn, 

open,  compar.  offner,  (for  offencr),  more  open;  \)ott:s 

lommcn,  perfect,  compar.  vwttlommner,  (for  t)onEomme5= 

net);  bitter,  bitter;  compar.  bittnr;  tapfer,  brave,  com- 
par. tapfrer*  But  [n  these,  the  clisiou  of  the  e  is  hot 
necessarily  required,  and  need  not  be  practised,  except 
for  some  particular  reason  in  composition. 

5.  The  comparative  degree  is  subject  to  the  four  forms 
of  adjectives,  a.)  The  first,  or  adverbial :  as,  ^omtX 
ijl  fc^6ncr  ate  SSirgll,   Homer   b  more  beautiful  than 

Virgil ;  Mc  ©c^efter  i jl  alter  aU  ber  JBruber,  tlie  sister 
is  older  than  the  brother;  ba6  ^inb  ip  weifer  al6  ber 
SSater,  the  child  is  more  wise  than  the  father,     ^ie  Sti^ 

mer  waren  mddjtiger  ate  bie  ®xxt6)tn,  the  Romans  were 

more  powerful  than  the  Grecians.  In  these  examples, 
the  comparative  stands  in  the  first  form,  as  being  neither 
preceded  by  an  article,  nor  followed  by  a  substantive. 
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b.)  The  second  forin»  before  a  substautive,  without  an  ar« 
tide,  or  pronoun^  antecedent.  The  terminaiioiis  er,  e, 
cff,  are  added  to  tiie  first  form :  as,  sing.  noni.  ^d^hxitxtx, 

fd)&nere/  fd^&nereS:  groferet;  %xh^zti,  gri^ere^;  gen. 
gro^creS,  gropcrcr,  gr6f cred ;  dat.  gr6^crem,  gr6fletrer, 
gro^crcm ;  ace.  grftfcren,  gtJ^re,  gtfiflcteS^  Piur.  nom. 
groflcre,  pen.  grifercr,  dat.  gr6pcren/  ace.  grfipcrc*  Ex- 
aniples :  Sn  2Crmut^  ju  jterbcn  iji  grJpcm  Slul^m  (gr6f:i 
fcrc  e^rc— grogercS  ®lucf),  ate  reid^  unb  lajler^Hift  iu 

kbetl/  to  die  in  poverty  is  greater  glory  (greater  honour — 
greater  happiness)  than  to  live  rich  and  vicious,     ^e 

(gngldnberfinb  gropcre  geutc  ate  Wc  granjofcn,  the  En- 

glii»h  are  taller  |)eople  thaij  the  French.  Here  is  the  se- 
cond form,  because  a  substantive  follows,  c  )  The  third 
form,  with  the  definite  article/or  a  pronoun  demonstra- 
tive, or  relative,  preceding.     In  this  manner :  sing.  nom. 

berf4)6ncrc,  Wcfd^onere,  baSfc^6ncre;  gen.  t)e§  fc^Jne^ 
rcn,  bcr  fd^onercn,  be6  fd^oncrcn ;  dat.  bcm  fc^onereU/ 
ber  fdj^oneren,  bcm  fc^)6ncren;  ace.  ben  f4)pnercn,  bie 
f4)6nere,  ba6  fd^Jncrc^  Piur.  nom.  bic  fd)6neren,  geo. 
ber  fd^&nercn,  dat.  ben  f(^5neren,  ace.  bie  fd)6neren»  Ex- 
amples: 2)er  gr&^ere9Rann^  the  greater  man ;  bie  gro^ere 

Srau,the  greater  woman ;  baS  gr6fere  ^tttb;  the  gi  eater 

child.    2)iefer  fd^onere  SKann,  biefe  fd^Snere  grau;  bie^ 

feS  fd^onere  ^tnb«  i)  The  fourth  form,  with  the  inde- 
finite article,  or  a  personal,  and  possessive,  pronoun, 

going  before :  sing.  nom.  eitt  groferet/  etne  gropere/  ein 
grSfere^ ;  gen.  eineg  gr6f eren,  einer  grof eren,  eine$  grftf* 
feren ;  dat.  einem  grSgeren,  einer  grip  eren,  einem  ^xh\^ 
feren :  ace.  einen  grSf eren,  eine  grftfere,  ein  gr6gere?# 
For  example :  ©§  iji  ein  gr5perer  5Berlu|l,  eineS  greunbe* 
beraubt  ju  werben,  ate  t^ieler  @4)dl^e,  it  is  a  greater  loss 

to  be  deprived  of  a  friend,  than  of  many  treasarea« 
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Tims  in  the  other  genders:  eine  gtof ere  2)em{ttl^igung^ 

a  greater  mortification,  fern.— ein  gch^ttt^  VLtiQlili,  a 
greater  misfortune,  neuter. 

4.  ^  In  the  additional  remarks  on  the  adjectives,  an  er- 
Tonr  has  bren  noticed,  which  consists  in  using  the  first, 
of  adverbial  form,  where  a  declinable  form  ought  to  be 
ieitiplojed.  The  sante  inaccuracy  is  to  be  met  With,  in 
the  comparative  degree:  for  instance,  f(!^5net  S&ttitX, 
instead  of  fd^Stiere^  SBetter,  finer  weather;  eitl  gr6fet 
<Slu(f,  for  eitt  gr6|lereS  ®ludP,  a  greater  piece  of  luck^ 
That  this  is  decidedly  wrong,  has  been  hcfdre  observed. 

5.  Of  those  adjectives,  which  are  irregular  in  their 
comparison,  and  those,  which  do  not  admit  the  termina* 
tions  of  the  comparative  degree,  an  account  will  be  give« 
in  the  additional  remarks. 


THE   SUPERLATIVE   DSaREB. 

Kule,  Add  «f ,  or  est,  to  the  first  form  of  adjectives ; 
this  raises  them  to  the  superlative  degree :  as,  fd^itt/  fine, 
superl.  fc^onfl,  finest;  grog,  great,  superl.  grJ^ejl, 
greatest. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  The  vowels  a,  0,  U,  are  changed  into  the  diph- 
thongs a,  h,  h,  with  the  exceptions,  adduced  in  the  com- 
parative degree,  Obs.  1  • 

2.  The  adjectives  in  e,  b,  ch,f,  g,  t,  m,  ft,  nd,  r,  forn 

the  superlative  in  st:  as,  gefd^winbe,  sup.  gefc^iixbejl; 
leife,  sup.  teifejl;  grob,  sup.  gr6bjt;  f)ttxlx(i),  sup.  berr^ 
lidbil  •  f^tf,  sup.  fc^drf ft :  org,  sup.  drgjl ;  jung,  sup. 
iungjl ;  fd^mal,  sup.  fd^mdljl ;  furcbtfani/  sup.  furcbtfamflt; 
^6fbn,  sup.  fc^injl ;  teifeenb,  sup.  teifeenbft ;  better,  sup. 
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$c{fiiit*-t1i<>M  whieh  end  in  e^  divest  themseWes  ni 
this  letter,  after  b  fuid  g:  at,  ^^At,  sup.  I^fl;  nui/t, 

5.  Those  in  au,  eu,  eyf  and  is  d,  Jk»  ft,  ^A:,^,  0,  ami. 
Mil,  rr^  pf^  8  or  m,  «eA,  9i»t»h  make  th^  siqperlatiTe  dfr> 
gree  in  e$i.    For  example :  blaU/  tup.  Vlamfl ;  neU/  sup. 

neuefi;  fx^,  sup.  frepefi;  tiHIb,  sup.  tuil^fi:  rol^,  sup. 
rolf^eft;  fc^nf,  sup.  fd^knlcfl;  ftotl,  sup.  ^&(e#;  bkf, 
sup.  ticfefi;  fc^laff,  sup.  iifia^zft;  toU,  sup.  toOeft; 
bumnt/  sup.  bumme(l ;  bfintt/  sup.  bftmufi ;  tfitr,  sup. 
bfimfi;  ftum))fi  sup.  fhimpfefi;  f&f^  sup.  fufefi;  gioff/ 
sup.  gvifef};  morf(^/  sup^morfc^ft;  fe^,  sup.  fefb^; 
l^art/  sup,  l^e^ ;  !ur),  sup.  t&r|efi.  But  in  these  also^ 
the  e,  before  st,  is  frequently    thrown  out:    as,  bet 

bummfte/  ber  b&nnfle/  bet  ftaxtfli,  bev  bmt{te«  In  par- 
ticiples it  must  be  removed  :  as,  bet  geWlbetjle  fStenfdil, 
the  most  civilised  ihan. 

4.  When  m  precedes  the  termhiation  of  the  ^uperh- 
tive,  eit  is  sometimes  changed  into  t.  Thtu  is  doiM  ill 
the  word  gto^,  grdat ;  of  whith  the  superlative  is  €x- 
pressed  by  gcbft,  instead  of  gch^tft;  in  the  third  torn, 
W  gtb^tt,  the  greatest,  for  gch^tftu  The  same  con- 
traction may  be  observMl  in  otiier  adjectives,  though  not 
so  commonly :  as  in  ffif ,  sup.  third  form,  bet  ffiftC/  the 
sweetest,  for  fuflefle ;  Ua%  sup.  ber  Ua^U,  the  palest, 
for  blaffefle ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  commended.  £>er  hefte^ 
the  best,  which  is  now  the  established  superlative  of  ^t, 
good,  (see  Adelung's  Orthogr.  p.  289),  is  contracted  ftom 
belfejie/  ht^tt^  The  superlative  of  words  endmg  in  tscift, 
IS  supposed  to  be  rendered  less  disagreeable  to  the  ear, 
by  substituting  t  for  at;  as  of  t)tel^if(|),  beastly,  sup. 
third  form,  ber  ^it^f^U,  the   most  beastly,  for  ber 

ble<>if4)ejle;  of  U\xxi\i),  clownish,  ber  bawrffcl^te,  for 


hiimtif^^;  bujbifdt^  n^icallj,  ber  biilA^tu  But  eve^L 
hj  8M^.b  meapsy  wordv  of  that  deacription  cannot  bf 
mude  toJejmbl^ ;  a^d  it  it  be^  if  p09aUrl«f  tp  inyyeniMte 

5,  The  9«ip€rlaiMv^  degree  is,  lit^e  the  couipara^vTr 
aiiaceptiUe  of  the  four  foriusof  iqSec^ioQ;  though  mofl 
fjrrqu^tly  used  in  the  third,  with  the  definite  article :  ajf, 
itt.  fi6)&ti^t,  the  haiid9oiiiest :  bernei^^e^  the  newest; 
geii,  U^  ((^onft^n,  bed  neuellen;  dat.  bm  fc^nften,  ban 

];(^((|en<  &c.  See  the  d^lensioo  of  ^4kciiv^^  V^^ 
to  ikf  third*  the  first,  or  adverUad  fom  i«  oftea  eoir. 
ployed ;  or  |a  sf^  q^e  properly,  %  suhlitute  for  th4 
fa;:ip.  Xhis^  CiMWUta  ia  tli^  di^ve  case  BWe^lari  of  tht 
third  form,  with  the  «;ord  am  prefixed :  as.  am  fcl^&l|ta% 
iltn  9im^^lK  The  following  phrasea,  U  isjiniti,  if  f^ 
n^s^te,  would  be  expressed  b^j  ed  ifl  0^1  f^H^eiV  OQI 
tieiiegen*  This  oircuinlofQutioft  is  tp  be  thi;|8  ei^plainedii 
^yn,  is  put,  &r,  ati  bem ;  an  being  a  prepositiou,  widdi 

dcnOes  09,  niiaffse,  or  «e«l  <»;  andr  bem^  tt|e  datm  ott 
Aadefiaiie  article:  consequently,  am  fd^nfijm  fiten^jK 
aigiufiea  non^t  to^  that^  whieb  i#.  finest ;  s^ud  afterward^ 
aunply  sMuks  the  superlative  degree^  in  ib  firs^  fon% 
wlbout  any  eoUateral  meaning.    It  will  be  useful  to 

tttbjoio  a  few  examples:  Siefril S^auenjimmer ift am 
fcl>infien,  wemt  fit  fiifr  nic^t  f4)minf t;  thi&  lady  is  b^nc^ 

•oaiest,  or  most  handsome,  when  she  does  not  paint  het* 

sel£  S^net  aUbnev  ift  tmmt r  am  gth^fm,  mm  ^  fNdjr 
W  bie  tefbatfd^ften  wenbtt,  ihat  oraton  is  always  great* 

est,  when  lie  ad<lresses  the  passions,     di  t9irb  am  U^tn 

ft^n,  ^ute  gu  <^ttfe  ju  bletben^  ii  will  be  best  to  st^y  qt 
home  to-day.    Sktienise  SRoiin  ift  am  mifz^m,  w^ 

d^t  eltl  ru^tge*  8eben  fill^rt,  thai  man  is  wisest,  or  the 

most  wise,  who  leads  a  quiet  life.    jDiejienige  grau  ift  am 
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f&ff^tn,  weld^e  \fycin  S^antt^aM  gut  beforgt^  that  woman 

It  molt  prudent,  who  takes  good  care  of  her  domestick 

concerm.    T)a%\trA%z  Jtinb  f  jl  am  Kcbenftwfitbtgjlen, 

XoAiji^  folsfam  i|l^  that  child  is  most  amiable,  which  is 

tractable  and  obedient.  SDlejenigen  8cute  finb  am  t)et^ 
itfinftfgflcn,  wcld^  SSorurtl^clIcn  am  ti>en{9Jlm  untets: 

WOrfen  finb^  those  people  are  most  reasonable,  who  are 
least  subject  to  prejudices.  The  same  ideas  might  have 
been  answered  by  the  third  form.  Instead  of,  it  will  he 
hegt  to  stay  at  home,  the  turn  might  have  been^  it  will  he 
the  best  thing  to  stay  at  home :  ed  Xolti  bad  befle  fe^n, 
&c.  For,  that  woman  it  most  prudent,  who,  Sec,  you 
might  say,  that  woman  is  the  most  prudent,  who,  5cc. 

IMfienige  %tavL  ijl  bf e  flfigfle,  roM^,  &c.— The  prepo- 

litions  auf/  upon,  and  ^tx,  to,  are,  for  a  similar  purpose, 
connected  with  the  superlative  degree.     They  are  then, 
like  aix,  contracted  with  the  article :  auf  bad,  into  aufi§ ; 
)U  bem/  into  }um«     But  their  signification  is  not  so  ex- 
tensive, as  that  of  an«    They  only  describe  the  manner, 
in  which  a  thing  is  done,  or  exists:  for  example,  aitfl- 
fdt^&ttffe  ^f ngerid^tet,  arranged  in  the  finest  manner ;  aufd 
l^oUf Ommcnjte  audgefu^^rt,  executed  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.    2(uf  governs  the  accusative,  and  the  adjective, 
therefore,  ends  inr,  which  is  the  termination  of  tlie  neu* 
ter  of  that  case,  in  the  third  form.     3tt  is  joined   with 
the  dative :  as  }um  fc^inflen,  in  the  finest  manner;  )um 
VOUf  ommenfien,  in  the  most  perfect  manner.     The  use  of 
the  two  prepositions  last  mentioned,  especially  of  }U,  is 
not  to  current,  nor  90  classical,  as  that  of  the  former. — 
The  first,  or  adverbial,  form  of  the  superlative  degree^ 
in  iti  original  state,  perlia|M  only  appears  in  the  word 

aHetlfebfl,  most  lovely  of  all :  as,  bad  (jl  aUcrliebjl,  that 

IS  BiQttl  lovely«     But  even  here  it  is  not  quite  pure :  the 
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word  a{(er/<Hsguises  it  nearly  as  ntidi  at  attl/ aufd/  fr 
jum*  8icbjl,  by  ?tse1f,  for  ex.  ba§  ijl  Itebfl,  tie?er  occtm. 
If  it  be   remarked,  that  the  following,   dufetfl/  i^l^t 

iungfl,  langfl,  mdfi,  gelnnf^imft,  gtKlWafl,  frnmblW^ 

toerbtnUic^fl^  Uerbunbenji,  and  othen,  are  sopertativea  of 
tile  first  fomi ;  it  must  ht  considered*  that  they  are  nere 
adverbs,  when  thus  used,  and  have  not  the  nattire  of  ad- 
jectives. They  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  ptace. 
— ^Tlie  second  form  of  the  snperkitive  is  chief  y  to  be 
seen  in  the  vocative  case,  which  is  lik£  the  Boroioalive : 
as,  sing.  Kebfltcr  ©ruber,  dearest  brother;  tl[>etlC#r 
®i}VOt^tXf  dearest  sister ;  fc^&ttfleS  5tf  nb/  most  charming 
chfld :  phtr.  rofirbtgfle  Srcunbe,  most  worthy  friends,*-^ 
In  the  fbvrth  form  the  superUtive  is  to  be  fauad,  aftei 
the  personal  and  possessive  pronouns* :  as,  ^^  4nHf{fC 
SRenfd^,  I  poorest  than;  bu  tj^^urffet ajtuber,  tlioii dear- 
est brother;  bU  Uebfle  ©df^cfter,  thou  dearest  sister; 
fSfC  fd^6nflen  ^inber,  ye  most  elmrming  children  ;  rndXi 

Ihbfter  jBtubet; my  dearest  brother;  biehieHrb(le@f^n>e^ 

fift/  thy  dearest  sister :  aod  so  with  the  rest. 

ADDITIONAL  BSMARKS  OK  THS  COMPABISON  OF 

▲DJECTIVKS. 

I.  Some  adjectives  do  not  admit  the  degrees  of  com* 
pansoDy  by  meaus  of  additional  teruiinatiQus.  lliey  are : 

*  After  the  indefinite  article  it  is  hardly  ever  used.  In 
other  languages,  for  instance,  in  the  Italian,  and  even  in 
the  butch,  it  occurs  In  cottl)inati<Hi  with  that  article:  nor 
is  it  uBcomdaon  to  nyeet,  in  £u.i;H«b,  with  phrases  li^e 
these,  *  a  mo6t  severe  winter,  a  most  cruel  disapfiointmqnt/ 
In  Gerinati,  some  adv^fcrb,  such  as  fetfr/  very,  5ttf  f rff,  «»• 
tremeiyy  (ffcl^f  N(blyi  wovld  be  empl^red. 
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<mojl,  efngcbenf,  feiiA,  %ax,  gram,  red)t,  unrest,  t^ciU 

||^lft«  Others  refuse  it  partly.  Of  tliU  kind  are  the 
participles:  and  afjrclivcs  ending  in  1s^\i,  id^,  ifcfy: 
which  only  suffer  Ibe  comparative  degree  in  the  first 
form.  It  may  he  permitted  to  say,  ge^drtetet/  gCgtUlt^ 
Met/  in  the  first  form,  more  hardened,  more  grouinled* 
front  the  participles  geJ^dttet/  gegrutlbet:  but  the  ear 
would  be.  shocked  at  the  soand  of  the  following  forms : 

gel^Tteteret/  gel^drtetere  ge^drtetere^ ;  or,  bet  ge^dtte^ 
tttt,  tin  gegrfinbeteret/  eine  gegrunbeterC/  ein  gegrunbes^ 
tete^*  Thus  in  the  adjectives  lebl^ft,  gcwijTenl^aft,  \a^ 
ifcAxif,  imdnberlid[)    bdurifd),  t)erfd^iT>enbenfid^,  and 

others,  it  is  allowable  to  make  Wi/t  of  the  first  form : 

\iA\fi^ttx,  ge»i{fen^after^  Xaii^xlxi^x,  t^erdtiberlic^r,  bdu^ 

tif^r,  1Hrf(^»enberif(^r/ ;  but  the  subsequent  forms,  ein 
(eb^afierer/  ber  \&)iftx\\ditXi,  &c.  could  not  be  endured. 
The  superlative  degree  is  not  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tibo.     It  is  not  inconsistent  with  good  language,  to  say, 

bet  lebl^aftefte/  ber  \ai^ttMji%  and  even  ber  gegrunbet^e, 

bet  gebdttefie :  though  the  adjectives  in  isch,  which  are, 
of  themselves,  disharmonious,  produce  a  sound  still 
more  unpleasant,  when  augmented  by  the  hissing  termi* 
nation  of  the  superlative :  as,  bet  bduerifd^ef!e* 

II.  When  the  degrees  of  comparison  are  not  expres- 
sed by  the  termination,  certain  adverbs  are  made  use  of 
to  convey  the  notion :  namely,  meJ^t/  more,  for  the  com- 
parative; and  dtn  meifieil/  most,  for  the  superla^yew 
For  example :  feinb,  inimical ;  mebr  fefnb,  more  inimi- 
cal; am  meififen  feinb,  most  hostile;  t\)z\\\)Ci%  par- 
taking; melfMt  tbdlb^ft/  am  meijten  tbeill^ft,    Thoie 

adverbs  are  sometimes  pat  to  adjectives,  which  are  ai* 
pabit  of  the  comparative  terminations,  wh«n,  by  thi$ 
expedient,  any  haishiiess,  er  abruptnesa,  of  lound  m^ 
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be  obviated.     Thus  in  TOai)X,  irue,  comp.  XCOf^XtV,.  sup, 

roaf^reji ;  wljere  mel^r  wal^t/  am  nteijien  n>at)r,  may  b* 
used :  as  biefe&ifl  noc^  m^l}X  wal^r  al6  jetted,  *hi»  is  stiU 

more  true  tiiHti  tliaf. — Af^er  the  deduction  of  the  few 
words,  which  have  been  mentioned,  all  the  existiu*;  i^d* 
jectives  form  their  degrees  of  comparison  by  nte^ns  of 
the  terniiualions:  f<»r  which  the  adverbs  me^t,  amxmx^ 
jleit/  cannot  be  arbitrarily  substiUited.  However,  when 
(wo  different  adjectives  are  to  be  compared  with  one  ano-> 
ther,  it  must  be  done  bv  me{)r:  as,  et  i|!  meJ^t  luflig  aid 
traurig,  he  is  more  merry  than  iad ;  SfugujiuS  war  nuf^t 
glucfltd;  M.  tClpfit,  Augustus  was  more  lucky  than 
brave.  This  comparison  couM  not  be  effected  by  the 
termination  of  either  adjective. 

IJI.  The  following  words  are  irregular,  in  thefr  com- 
parison :  gut,  good,  comp.  bcffer/  sup.  am  kflcn  r  "oid, 
much,  comp.  mit)x,  sup.  am  mcl^rjten,  or  am  metf!en« — 

Tiie  comparative  decree,  mcl)r,  when  put  in  a  declinable 
form,  generally  receives,  besides  the  osual  terminations, 
the  syllable  re  before  them.     The  second  form  of  mtt)X 

should  be,  me^rcr,inclf)re,  mel()re6,  plur.mel()re{  but  it  Is 
commoidy  expressed  by,  mel^rerer,  mi)xcxz,  mc^tere^, 
plur.  mel()rcre:  m  mcl^rercg,  for  cin  mel^te§*  This  seems 

to  have  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  the  declinable 
ending*;  and  might  be  lai<!  aside,  without  impropriety. 
Of.  the  superlatives,  mel)tji  and  meljl,  the  first  may  be 
preferred,  as  more  regular,  but  the  last  is  more  common. 


♦  As  most  adjectives  of  the  comparative  degree,  in  the 
second  form,  terminate  in  erer,  erty  eres^  it  was  erroneously 
imagined,  that  mehr  ought  to  do  the  same.  It  was  f<)rgot- 
ten,  thitlhis  w'jrcl<pro£ibly  contracted  from  meber)  was 
already  a  comparative,  and  therefore  only  entitled  to  the 
additional  endings  <r,  c,  es. 
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^— The  oomparativc  Biid  superlative  degrees  of  the  adverb 
Mb/  >vhicli  are,  e^et,  am  ej^jlctj,  appear  sonielimes  in' 
tbe  sitiiatiiHi  of  atljectives  — .f)Od^/  liigh,  makes  (lit*  com- 
parative tfb^f  exchanging  the  guttural,  in  the  middle, 
far  the  simple  as|mite ;  bnt  thr  superlative,  am  i)bi}fltXU 
On  tbe  other  hand,  nafjt,  near,  has  iu  (he  comparative 
n4f)<r/ and  ia  tlie  superlative  am  nac^ften,  assuming,  in 
the  latter,  the  gnltural,  instead  of  the  mere  A.  These, 
however,  can  hardly  be  called  irrcgtdar  comparisons. 

IT.  S^fme  adjectives  have  the  appearance  of  the  con* 
parative  degree,  though  their  signification  does  not  cor- 
respond with  it.  They  are :  bet  mtttlere,  the  middle 
one;  bcr  auflere^  the  exterior;  bet  ftmcre,  tb^  interior; 
ber  Oberc,  the  superior ;  bcr  imtcre,  the  inferior  ;  betin)t^ 
bere^  the  anterior ;  ber  t^itttete^  the  posterior  They  all 
take  the  superlative :  as,  ber  mttteljle/  bet  i\j$cr^tf  bet 
itmerfte/  <&c« 


SECTION      VL 


THE   NUMERALS. 


They  are  divided  into  cardinnl,  and  ordinal  numkcrs* 


A.   CARDINAL   NUMBERS. 


1.  (Stn,  elite,  ein :  or, 

4.  <8ier. 

einer;  eine,  eine^« 

5.  5Unf. 

9.  Stt^^P* 

6.  &(M. 

3.  S)rep. 

7.  eiet^em 

The  Numerals. 
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9.  9?eun, 

o.  3f&^n,  or3«5n* 

.1.  @rf,  or  filf. 

.2.  3w8rf. 

L3.  Dxtpititn,  or  brepjrtn. 

15.  ^unf^ein. 

.6.  ©ecijjeiit. 

7.  ©iebeniejn,  or  |te6je6n. 

18.  ^c^rje^n. 

K).  dwattgrg. 

^1.  (Sin  unb  gwaitgid* 

52.  3wep  unb  gwanitg. 

53,  ^rep  unb  gwaniig* 
14.  ^ter  unb  gwanstg. 
t5.  9Unf  unb  gwaniii* 
86.  @td)i  unb  iwangiA* 
ir.  ©Uben  unb  2ivan)tg. 
28.  %(bt  unb  iwan^ig. 


29.  d'^eun  unbjwan^ig. 

30.  2)reiflig. 

si!  (Sin  unb  breifTId* 
32.  3wfPttn&br^iffig/&c. 

40.  ^ierjid. 

41.  @in  unb  oierstg,  &c. 
50.  Sunftig. 

60.  6e*jig. 

ro.  ©iebenaig,orfie('gig. 

80.  ?(*rjig.  ' 

90.  SReunj Ig. 

100.  j^unbert. 

101.  j^unbert  ufib  ein. 

102.  0unbert  unb  |wet^/ 

&c. 
too.  Swtp  iutibM. 
800.  ^rep  bunbert. 
ipoo  Xaufenb. 
10000.  3ebn  taufr nb* 
100000.  j^unberr  taufr nb. 


A  million.  QmT/tiUm. 
1799. 

.    Qin  raufenb  fte^rn  Nnbm  unb  neun  unb  nrungig. 

1800. 

^4)r3e6n  (unbm,  orXaufrnb  (etn  taufrnb)  aci^t  (unberr. 

1816. 

%6ftitin  Irunberr  unbfeci^ie(n. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1  *  (iin,  etnC/  ettl/  onp,   n  declined  like  tlie  indefinite 
article,     it  is,  in  fac^  the  same  word,  used  with  a  dif- 


fereot  pawen  As  %  Dnm^ral,  it  is  pronouncH  vifi(b  % 
ttroDger  accent ;  at^  dtl  SRann^  ehie  Stau«  WJi«n  it 
stands  bj  it^^lf,  but  with  a  refertfnce  to  a  sMb^taptivei  ^ 
somewbere  expr^ss«d»  the  termination  er  is  addec^y  v^ 
the  nominative  stogular^  for  the  masculine;  and  Up  foTi. 
the  neuter  gender,  in  the.  nominative  ^nd  acci^sativew 
For  example:  l^abett  |i$ieitten  J^Ut  ?  have  yoa  got  a  bat  t 
l^ier  ifl  einer,  here  i»oiif ;  Sgiyxi,  hat,  which  is  understood 
'b^  reference,  is  of  the  masculine  gender ;  and  therafovf^ 

it  is  einer*    S^ahtn  fte  ein  SBeffet  1  have  you  got  aMfe  V 

%\iX  ifl  eine^/  here  is  one:  namely,  SReffet^  wbic|i  hmg 
of  the  neuter  ge^dfir,  tbf  tfumeral  becomes  em^4  <Bltlfl^ 

ber  8Som&rfe/  xo&i^t  nian  bem  SSetfaffer  maiiit  9m  ^i 

the  objectioM,  wUch  are  made  to  the  author,  lice.  Tbi 
negative  adjective,  hiXi,  UiXit,  Mti,  HO  ou«,  uofif>  in 
treated  in  the  nuae  manner :  for  example,  (ein  %iitftf  na 

prince ;  hitter  ^tn  feinen  Slac^olgent/  lo  one  of  Iik 

•ucressors.— Those  additional  syllables  r»2   jn  sa^J;  ^ 

connection,  flev<!r  be  dispensed  with,  tfaovgh  from  care- 
lessness, or  ignorance,  they  are  sometiniet  neglected. 
When  the  numeral  has  no  reference  to  a  substantive  ex« 
pressed,  but  serves  merely  to  count,  they  are  not  abso- 
lutely teqwirerf:  ;^et  in  simply  telling  the  numbers,  at 
#iie,  tw0,  three,  four,  &c.  it  is  u^ual  to  gi\e  to  eitt  the 
additional  tenninatton  of  llie  neuter,  but  generaiiy  con- 
tracted, eln«,  jwep,  bre?,  t)ler,  &c.— (gin,  elne,  ein^  may 

have'  the  definite  article  before  it ;  tkeu  it  is  declined  In 
the  third  form  of  adjectives. 

In  English,  the  numbers  hundred  and  thausemd  have 
commonly  the  indefinite  article  before  them,  as,  a  thcu- 
sand  pounds,  a  hundred  dollars.  In  German,  the  ar-< 
tide  is  left  out,  ia  such  iufitances. 
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ShguUr. 
Ifoin.  tiec  eint/  W  tint,  ^^  tint,  Ifae  one. 

^to«  titi  txnm,  bet  elnen/  beS  dneii;  of 
Dait  abent  elnen,  fter  elnen,  bem  elnen,  lo 
Ace.    ©en  tlnen.        We  elne,  b«S  elne,  ibc  one. 

The  plural  ma^  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  distin- 
guisbini;  certain  classes  of  individual  objects :  as,  tbe 
ones,  aud  the  others;  that  means,  the  one  set,  aud  the 
otherr  Nora.  SHe elnen,  the  ones;  gen. bcr elnen;  dat. 
ben  elnen ;  ace.  ble  elnen«  Pronouns .  are  also  prefixed : 
as,  my  one,  this  one,  which  one.  Then,  etn,  is  considered 
as  an  adjective^  and  put  iu  that  form  of  declension, 
which  is  required  by  each  respective  pronoun.  Tbe 
German  numeral  never  serves  in  a  suppletive  capacityy-as 
the  English  one;  a  good  one,  thh  one,  that  one.  Here 
the  number  is  not  meant,  but  one  fills  the  place  of  the 
Substantive,  which  is  understood,  since  thost  words, « 
good,  this,  that,  in  English,  cannot  well  stand  absolute, 
without  something  following.  This  peculiarity  is  un- 
known to  the  German  language ;  ami  the  adjectives,  as 
well  as  the  pronouns,  are  placed  by  themselves,  without 
any  such  support. 

2.  3^^/  ^1^^  bre9,  now  and  then  indicate  their  geni- 
tive and  dative,  by  additional  terminations:  gen.  jwei^er, 
breper ;  dat.  jwepen,  bre^en*  This  is  necessary,  when 
those  cases  are  not  otherwise    dbtinguished :    as,  ble 

©tdrfe  iweper  SRanner,  the  strength  of  two  men ;  bie 

^adS>t  brewer  ^inige,  the  power  of  three  kings.     In 
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these  examples,  (lie  genitive  case  could  not  be  recognised, 
except  bv  the  endings  of  the  numerals ;  but  if  the  ar- 
f icle«  an  adjective,  or  a  pronoun  were  present,  by  whose 
endings  the  genitive  might  be  known,  it  would  l>e  impro- 
per to  vary  tlie  termination  of  the  numeral :  as,  bit 
Qtaxh  ber  JWC^  ^anmt,  the  strength  of  the  two  men; 
tic  SKa^t  bicfer  brct)  ^6nigc,  the  power  of  these  three 
kings ;  tie  Xxtixt  5WC9  aufrid^tigcr  grcunbe,  the  faiib  of 

two  sincere  friends.  Here  tlie  genitive  case  is  determined 
by  the  arlirle,  llie  pronoun,  and  the  adjective;  the  nu- 
merals, therefore,  need  not  be  inflected.  The  declinable 
cndin<;  of  the  dative  is  not  required,  before  substantives: 
for  that  case  is  always  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  latter. 
Btit  when  the  numeral  is  not  followed  by  a  substantive, 
the  termination  should  be  added,  as  a  sign  of  the  dative : 
for  instance,  3d)  fsaht  C§  JWCtJcn  gcgcfcen,  I  have  given  it 
to  two;  id>  !)abc  cS  brci)cn  mit9ctl)eHt,  I  have  communi* 
cated  it  to  three.  Likewise  aHer  prepositions,  mit  JWCVClt/ 
with  two;  \)Olt  bret)cn,  from  three.  The  other  numerals 
all  admit  the  termination  of  the  dative,  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances :  as,  Sd)  l^abe  c§  \jicrcn  gcgeben,  I  have  given 

it  to  four ;  ii)  Ijaht  c6  funfcn  gefagt,  I  have  told  it  to  five ; 

ii)  1f)abc  eS  jwansigen  mitgetljcilt,  I  have  comnmnicated 

It  to  twenty,  &c.     And  with  prepositions  :  for  example^ 

«uf  atlcn  t>leren,  upon  all  fours;  mit  fcd^fen,  with  six; 

toon  aijtzn,  of  eight,  &c.  Those  which  end  in  en,  do  not 
receive  the  additional  termination ;  as,  ftebett,  iti)Zn,  bre)(^ 
it\)iXi,  &c.  The  termination  of  the  genitive  is  only  per 
culiar  to  JYDep/  and  btei) ;  and  cannot  be  assumed  by  any 
of  the  rest.  Its  office  must  be  supplied  by  a  preposition^ 
such  as  \)on,  or  some  other  mode  of  expression,  when  the 
case  is  not  of  itself  discernible. — In  l)unbert,  and  taufeitb/ 
the  dative  is  not  to  be  signified  by  the  addition  of  fii«- 
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uttterttn;  toufenben:  for  tbi»  would  make  the  itm&te 
^mnX^  and  denote  bmiditds,  and  tfaonsands.  Recoartft 
iay,  ttpofi  Ihii  oecastoD,  perhaps,  be  had  to  the  iodefhriu 
itftiele,  as  in  Eoglbb:  for  iisfance,  Sd^  l^obe  e«  ein^ 
)ttnbert  gegeben^  I  ha?e  given  it  to  a  hundred ;  fd^  \^ 
^  dmm  taufenb  nrttgetl^iU/ 1  have  conmnmicated  it  fa 
» thooaand ;  though,  after  all/  tins  would  not  be  so  pro- 
)er,  nor  so  truly  German,  as  to  add  some  substantive, 
or  the  sake  of  distinguishing  the  case :  as,  ^j^  ^a(e  ti 
^Unbert  Seuten  gefagt/ 1  have  told  it  to  a  hundred  peo* 

[>le;  td^l^ab^  ed  ^oufmb  Seuten  tegc6e)t,  I  have  given  it 

to  a  thousand  people. — In  compound  numbers,  the  ter- 
uination  fit  is  aot  added;  a%  loor  taufent)  fieben  l^unbevt 
un^  neun  unb  netmii^  before  the  year  1799* 

3.  It  is  a  property  of  the  language  of  Upper  Gel^ 
many,  to  assign  three  genders  to  the  second  numeral, 
MMely  )n^en(or  ^loeem)/  for  the  maBenline;  ^(09,  tot 
thefemiiiiiie;  and  }jco€(),  for  the  neuien  B«t  Sa  High 
Gfermao,  nb  distmctioii  of  gender  is  ateftted,  in  the  car- 
dinal noinbers,  eacept  in  One* 

4.  Jn  speaking  substantively  of  the  cardmal  numbers, 
br  instance,  as  the  figures  in  cards,  tliey  are  mad!e  to  be 
of  the  feminine  gender,  the  word  bf  e  ^a%\f  the  number^ 
behg,  probably,  understood  :  etue  (Sitl^  or  (Sin^/  a  one; 

rfnc  3wei),  a  two,  a  figure  two ;  cine  S)tc9,  ein^SSIer ; 

ind  they  end,  in  the  plural,  in  en,  according  to  the  first 
declension  of  substantives:  as,  jwtp  Chtnt/ two  ones; 
ftt)^  SJterett,  two  fours,  two  figures  of  foui';  btdj  ©ed^ 

en,  three  sixes ;  \Ait  SReuuen,  four  nines ;  aOe  ^Cd^tett/ 

It  the  eights. 

&.  «f^Utlbert  and  taufenb/  are  used  as  substantives, 
rith  the  neuter  article :  as,  ^DaS^  >^unbett,  the  hundred ; 
adSKaufenb,  the  thousand.    IhEiigllib,  the  numbess^ 

a 
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A0U&vi(9tnd7%Mfi0iiif,.wkea  placed  before  mny  sab- 
staotive,  have,  generally^  the  mdefioite  article  prised: 
as,  a  hundred  poundsy  a  thousand  ddlars.  lo  German^ 
that  article  it  not   admitted:    but  you  say,  ^Utlbert 

Syfunb,  taufenb  ZfyAtx. 

6.  The  reader  will,  of  his  own  accord,  have  taken  no^ 
tice  of  the  mode  of  forming  the  decimal  numbers,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  neceanry  to  detain  him  by  any  farther 
remarks. 


B.  OBDiNAf  KU1IBSK8.       . 

l%ete  are  declined  like  adjectives,  and  may  be  pot  ia 
the  four  forms.  The  most  usual  manner  of  representiQg 
them  is  in  the  third,  with  the  definite  article. 


The  first.  2)et  erffe. 

The  17th.  I>tt   ftebenielate, . 

sd.  3)er  impu. 

or  ftebge^nte. 

sd.  Ser  britte. 

18th.  3)er  acfitie^nit. 

4th.  Sftpkrte* 

19th.  Ser  tteuttiej^nte. 

5th.  2)er  fytifte. 

20th.  ^er  iwatt|i|ffe. 

6th.  ^er  fect^ffe. 

sist  Ser  tin  unb  iwm  i 

Tth.  3)er    fttUnH, 

mftt. 

orffrtte. 

22d.  'S^tt  imp  unb  iWM[ 

8th.  :^er  acf^te. 

iUffe. 

oth.  2)fr  neunte. 

2dd.  S)er  bttp  unb  imn* 

loth.  Scr  le^nte. 

iiaf^e. 

11th.  'S>txilfu,orenftt 

24tb.  'Btvvicr unb imfi* 

itth.  2)er  awirfte. 

Italie. 

13th.  'Bex  >rep|ejnte. 

25th.  2)crrUnfuttb|iMtt» 

14th.  ^er  (ieriej^nte. 

mfU. 

I5th.  Sf r  fMitfteJnti. 

26th.  3)frfecff;Sunbi«an< 

16th.  Ser  U^ieinte. 

m^tr 

SeeU€, 


The  Nmurah* 
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Tbesrtii.  Ser   fitUn  mh  Thesoth.  Ser  a(f^r}t0fle* 


d9Ui.  S)er    neutt     unb 

'30th.  Scr  breifilgffe. 
31st.  Ser  ein  unb  bretf> 

3sd.  t^erawfPtinbbreifi 

40th.  2)er  vieriiifie. 

41st.  !S)er  ein  unb  rter* 
3i5|!e;&c, 

50tb.  ®fr  fttnf3tflffe^ 

00th.  2)er  fecf^aigffe. 

roth.  Sfr  fiebfnjigffe, 

or  ffe6)idf!e. 


9ath.  Ser  nein|i9(!e.. . 
100th.  Serjftuiibertfle. 
lOisL  3)er  Iftuttbert  unb 

erffe.' 
loiad.  X<v  (»unbert  u^b 

Bwepte. 
losd.  Set  (tunbert  unb 

britte;  &c 
2poth.  Ser    )w<p    (mm 

bert^e. 

300tfa.  2er     brep    j^itn* 

bertffe. 
1000th.  ®er  t(tttfenb(re. 

The  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-ninth, 

Set  uwftxih  fitUn  iunUxt 
unbneunitnbiieun]ii|(fe. 


OBSBEVATIONS. 

1.  lathe  formation  of  the  ordinals,  the  first  and  third 
numbers  are  irregular;  but  the  rest  follow  a  certain  rule : 
ynz.  the  termination  te  is  added  to  the  cardinals,  from 
two  to  nineteen,  inclusive ;  and  ste^  from  twenty  to  the 
last. 

2.  The  ordinals  may  be  brought  under  all  the  forms 
of  adjectives.  The  first,  or  adverbial,  however,  is  not 
usual.  For  these  numbers  resemble  the  superlative  de- 
gree, in  their  nature,  and  do  not  allow  that  form.  The 
]d<9,  which,  according  to  the  English,  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  first,  may,  in  general,  be  supplied  by  the 
third  Ibrm ;  by  saying,  for  example,  Af  is  the  second,  the 
ikird,  tie  fourth,  instead  of,  he  t>  second,  third,  foitrth. 
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JhtMQoaifoMm  would  be:  ®¥Jler/  ztftt,  etpeS;  Sm)i>^ 
ttt,  VP^tf  jw^ea*  gen.  erpe^,  trfler,  erptel ;  iwc^>*s 
teS^  fjM^M,  Itt^e^^  kc.  Examples:  (ttfUt  TO^djfnit't, 
^e^te  S!dte/  btitted  Ka)>itel/  first  sectioD,  second  page*, 
third  chapter.^Fourth  form :  Sin  f/m^ttt,  eitie  VtO^te^ 

i(ii  jnoe^S;  dnbritter^  einebvitte/  tinbtitted*    gen. 
eine$  )n>e9tm/  einer  iVo^Un,  einea  (we^tcn/  &€•    Id  the 

«ame  manner^  after  personal  and  posscMive  preneans : 

w,  3c^  brltter  jDfficfer,  I  third  officer ;  meitt  toierter  3n* 

4|ltm/  my  fourth  enrour ;  unfcY  f&ltftcS  ©loS,  oor  fifth 
glass ;  if)re  fed?)tle  JBouteitte,  their  sixth  bottle.  The 
third  form,  of  coarse,  follows  after  demonstratix'e,  rela- 
tive,  aqd  interrogative  pronouns. 

3.  In  compound  nambers,  the  last  only  assumes  the 
shape  of  an  ordinal;  the  foregoii^  remain cardinali: 

as»  ber  fed^d  unb  mutiiigfte/  the  ninety- sixth ;  bet  taufct^ 
fi^m  l()unbert  unb  fed^  unb  ai)tix$,ftt,  the  one  thousand 

seveu  hundred  and  eighty-sixth. 

4.  Set  anbere  is  used  as  synonymous  with  ber  (tve^te^ 
The  adjective  anbet^  corresponds  both  to  the  Latin  iilMit» 
other^and  t<»  oKfr:  and  in  the  latter  sense,  it  senres  for 
the  second  ardioal  iwinber. 


ABDITIOKAL  RBMARKS  ON  THE    NTJMEBALS. 

Besides  the  two  divisioDS*  into  cardinals  imd  ordinals, 
the  numbers  suffer  a  variety  of  modifications,  which  il 
wiU  be  proper  to  notice,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  section. 

I.  PartUive  numerals,  whidi  are  in  Latin  expressed 
by»  Mit,  temi,  £iM/cmt,  f titnt,  dmi,  &c.  and  iu  Enf- 
lish  by,  two  and  two,  three  and  three,  or,  two  ai  a  turn, 
three  at  a  time,  four  at  a  time,  &c.  or,  ev«ry  twog  mtarg 
three,  mrg  four,  euryjif^,  Sec.    The  Qerman^iaw  the 
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Stogifsb,  avail  themselves,  for  this  purpose,  of  the  oon- 

oartioD  unb/  and :  as,  jme^  unb  itvc^/  bre9  unb  bre^ ; 
»r  they  saj,  je  jwep,  jebrcp,  ie  t)ter,  jc  gelj^en,  je  jnwnjlgr 
e  bretffig,  ie  loicriig,  je  funftig,  &c.    Se  u  an  adverb 

lgiiif\in^  fvfr,  and  here  denotes  at  a  time. 

II.  Distincthtei.  These  are,  in  English,  Jir$tfy,  sr- 
WM^fy,  thirdhfjaurthly,  fifthly  ;  or,  in  the  first  flaee, 
n  the  aeeimd place,  m  ^Ae  third  place,  &ce.    In  German : 

bfUid^,  or  erjien^ ;  jwe^tcn^,  brittenS,  t)terten«,  f&nf* 
:cn«,  feiWtenS/  fiebentend,  or  ftebten«;  od^ten^,  tteun:^ 
)en§,  jel^nten*,  elftenS,  iwblfttn^,  brc^jel^nten^,  iwanjffts 
pteiid,  Sec  Also  thus :  3um  er jlen^  ivm  jwepten,  (or 
(itm  anbem),  jum  britten,  jum  tjicrten,  jum  funften, 

fcc.  Those  in  ena  are  the  genitive  cases  of  the  ordi- 
nals, third  form ;  9,  at  the  end,  being  a<lded,  instead  of 

ibe  article,  be6  etfien,  bed  {iDepten,  bed  britten^  &c.  And 

lome  substantive  may  be  understood,  aAer  it:   as,*  bed 

etften  fitted,  or  etflen  S>xU^ ;  ivoz'^Un  Drted,  &c,  in  the 

fast  place,  &c  The  genitive  case  is  cucasionally  found, 
io  German,  where  a  preposition  ought  to  be  supplied. 
The  other  mode  is  with  the  dative,  and  the  preposition 
^U^  l>efore  it:  gum/  for  ju  bem«  Here  likewise  a  sub- 
stantive may  be  inserted, 

III..  Dimidiativee,  or  numbers  that  halve.  They  are 
composed  of  the  ordinals,  and  the  word  l^alb/  half. 
Their  signification  is  extraordinary :  for  example,  bttt^ 
td^lbr  literally,  the  third  (number)  half,  of  bet  btitte 
and  l^b,  means  two  and  a  half,  two  whole  ones,  and 
the  third  half ;  ^mM)alb,  of  bet  t)iette  and  l^olb;  three 
and  a  half,  or  three  whole  ones,  and  the  fourth  half*.    It 

*  Something  analogous  -to  this  exists  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. 
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is  not  UMial  to  say  ffo^UffCiSb,  but  atA€ttf)alhf  which  in 
one  and  a  haffp  or  one  whole,  and  the  second  half. 
Therefore,  the  way  of  proceeding  with  these  numends, 

k  this:  avbettfyilb  U,  MtUfyAh  ai,  ^xtttd^alb  3i» 
f&nfte^alb  4i,  fe#el)alb  5},  ftebente^alt),  or  ftebte)^ 
6h  ai^Uifalb  7i.  tumUfydi  8),  }eIS)nte]^alb  9i>  elfte^alb, 
or  eilftd^  loi  }t96lfU^alb  ii^  bre^jebntd^lb  13^, 
itvanftigflel^lb  t9it  ein  unb  jnmnjig^lSHilb  20^,  ficc 

For  example :  anberti^alb  SRonatbc^  one  monib  and  a 
half;  brittd^  SBocben^  two  weeks  and  a  half;  "oitttts 
fyAi  3^b^t,  three  years  and  a  half;  fecbjiebalb  ©uineetl, 
five  guineas  and  a  half.  They  are  not  declined,  though 
they  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  admit  the  termination  en, 
in  the  dative,  when  they  are  put  absohitely.  In  onbett^ 
"^alif  which  comes  from  bet  anbete^  the  e,  in  the  middle, 
is  supplanted  by  a  f,  of  which  thtf  reason  seems  to  be^ 
that  it  may  be  assimilated  to  the  other  numbers,  which 
all  contain  a  #. 

IV.  Variatives,  which  denote  a  ? ariety,  according  to 
number.  They  are  made,  by  adding  erky  to  the  cardi- 
nab:  as,  juye^erU^^  of  two  kinds;  breiDerle^/  of  three 
kinds;  toieterk^/Of  four  kinds;  funfctlei)^  of  five  kinds; 
fed^ferlep^  of  six  kinds;  jtebenetlep/  of  seven  kinds; 
JWanjigerlep,  of  twenty  kinds,  &c.  For  exa*ip1e: 
Drepctlep  SBein,  wine  of  three  different  sorts ;  jtoei^ 
Up  dRuttJC/  coin  of  tvro  different  sorts ;  fcdWerleiO  Ciln^ 
tttf  ribbons  of  six  difierent  kinds.  In  the  same  man- 
ner are  used :  aUerlei)/  of  all  kinds ;  einerlep/  of  the  same 
kind;  tnani)ttla),  of  several  kinds;  toielet^et)/  of  many 
kinds.-^The  variatives  are  net  declined. 

V.  Certain  adjectives  are  formed  out  of  numerals: 
far  example,  Sinfad^;  simple,  uncompounded ;  IXOZf^foHf, 

two-fold;  brepfadii,  threefold;  irferfa^  ^nffad^;  fed^ 
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fad^;  it^nfai),  &c.  Of  iiearLy  the  same  significatioii  are 
those  ending  in  fdltig:  as,  Swe^fdltig,  brcpfdltig,  r>itts» 
f(Ut{g/  &c.— but  dnfdUig;  denotes  simple,  artless,  silly. 
Similar  compositions  arise  from  the  cardinal  mimbers, 
and    substantives:   as,  jn)e9f)ffitlbig/  of  two  pounds; 

^re^pfunbig,  of  three  pounds ;  t)ier  unb  iwanjigpfunbig, 

of  Jwenty-four  pounds;  from  jwe^^  btet)^ \)ier  unb  Jtoait^ 
jig,  and  baS  ?)fuitb,  the  pound.  I^tepecfig^  of  three  cor- 
ners, or  angles,  threecornered,  triangulat ;  toietccfig/  of 
four  angles,  square ;  funfecf tg/  of  five  corners ;  from 
brep,  ^izXf  funf,  and  bte  (Erfe,  the  corner.  These,  and 
others  of  the  like  description,  are  inflected,  according  to 
the  four  forms  of  adjectives. 

VI.  The  fractional  numbers,  with  the  exception  of 
j^aCb/  half,  are  derived  from  the  ordinals,  by  the  addition 
oil  to  the  nominative  of  the  tliird  form.  For  «*xanip]e: 
from  bet  brittc,  the  third,  eitt  X>xitUl,  a  third  part,  or 
one  third;  from  itX\>mU,  tin  SStertel^  a  fourth  part,  a 
quarter.     In   the  same   manner,   etn  gunftel/|th;  tin 

®tifi>tA,  ith;  ein  ©icbentel,  or  ©iebtd,  +th  •  tin^tf^n^ 

Ul,  ^ih ;  tin  Swanjigjiel,  ^Ih,  &c.     So  in  the  plural : 

^xotx)  Drittd,  fds;  brep  SSiettel,  |ths ;  funf  ©ecfcjld, 

|tbs ;  fteben  ^t^ntd,  -^*fa»»  &c.  They  are  regai«t»?d  as 
substantives,  and  of  tlie  neuter  gender.  The  letter  i, 
which  is  added,  is  a  corruption  of  the  word,  ba^  S^^cil/ 
the  part ;  and  it  should  properly  be  ba$  brttte  Xi)til, 
the  third  part ;  baS  mxttZ^tH,  the  foutth  part.  This 
was  contracted  into  one  word,  ^xitti)tH,  iiitxt^til; 
and  at  last  into,  X>xitttl,  SSierteU  ^oXb,  half,  is  an  ad- 
jective; and  from  it  bte  JQilftt,  (a  substantive),  the  half 
of  a  thingi  is  deduced. 
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CHAPTER     IIL 

ON  THE    PRONOUN. 

CONTAINING 

1.  The  Personal  and  Reciprocal  ProMuns^ 

2.  The  PoMHesJihe, 

3.  The  Demim»fratire, 

4r.  The  Htlatire  and  fnterrogaiive^ 
5,  Miscellaneous  Pronouns. 


SECTION      !.• 

OV  TH4S  PEONOUNS   PERSONAL,  AND  RKCIPROCAL. 

First  Personal,  ^ij,  I ;  plural,  SSBir,  we. 

Singular.  Plural, 

Nom.  3^,  L  Norn.  SBfr,  we. 

Gen.  SReinct,  or  mein,  of  me.  Gen.    Unfcr,  of  us. 

Dat.    WHx,  to  me.  DaY.    Un^,  to  us. 

Ace.    fKtd),  me.  Ace.    UnS,  us. 

Second  Personal,  ^;  thou;  plural,  ^x,  you. 

Singular.  Plural.  ^ 

Nom.  ©u,  thou.  Nom.  3{)r,you. 

Gen.   X>zimx,  or  bein,  of  thee.  Gen.    guct,  of  yon. 

Dat.    ©ir,  to  thee.  Dat.    (Suci^^toyou. 

Ace,    ©i^/lhee.  Ace.    euc^),you. 
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Third  Personal,  dt,  masculioey  he ;  Qit,  feminine,  the; 
(£$/ neuter,  it;  plural,  @ie/ they,  for  all  genden. 

Singular. 
Nom.  St/  he ;  ^ie,  she ;  &,  it. 

Oem.  Seiner,  or  feltt,  S^ret,  or  il^r,        ©ciner,     or 

of  him ;  ~  of  her ;  f ein,  of  it. 

Dat.    ^m,  to  him ;     ^x,  to  her ;  ^m,  to  it. 

Ace.    S^n,him;  @ie,her;  (ga^  it. 

Plural. 

Nom.  &it,  they,  (for  all  gen(lers)% 
Gen.    Slater;  of  them. 
Dat.    Sl^neil/ to  them. 
Ace.     @ie/  them. 

Reeiproetdfor  the  third  Penan. 

» 

Singular. 
Nom.  None. 
Geo.  Seinet/  or  feltt/  of  himself;  3S^ttt,  or  ifyc,  of  her* 

self;  ©einer,  or  fei«,  of  itself. 
Dat.    ®x6)^  to  himself,  to  herself,  to  itsei£ 
Ace.    @{d|);  biiiiself,  herself,  itself. 

Plural. 

Nom.  None. 

Gen.  S^tet/  of  themselrei. 

Dat.  ®iij,  lo  themselves. 

Ace.  ®ii),  themselves. 

OBSBRYATIONS. 

1.  The  genitive  ease  of  these  pronouns,  in  both  num- 
bers, ip  limited  in  its  use«    It  occurs  after  certain  verbs  i 
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for  example^  fix  lad^t  meiner^  he  laughs  at  me ;  et  ^p^U 
tit  i\fctt,  he  mocks  them:  id)  ft^me  mtd^  beiner,  I  am 
asbameii  of  thee ;  erbatme  bi4)  meinet/  have  mercy  upon 
me*  The  genitive  of  the  plural  is  put  after  numerals, 
and  after  thc^  words  Y^icl  and  tDCttig*  :  for  example,  unfet 
JwJlf,  twelve  of  us;  {brer  jwanjig,  twenty  of  them; 
mtfer  tDCntg,  few  of  us ;  \%xtx  tjiet,  many  of  them.  In 
the  Lord's  prayer,  the  genitive  unfer  is,  according  to  the 
earliest  translation,  governed  by  a  substantive,  SSatet; 

▼ix.  5Bater  unfer,  Faiherof  us,  instead  of  unfetJBater, 

onr  Father :  which  is  a  literal  imitation  of  the  Greek, 
wart^  iilMu — The  genitive  is  likewise  joined  with  some 
prepositions,  viz.  tvegetl/  ^alben,  XoVka,  denoting  Oft  at- 
taiaU  of.  Then,  it  generally  coalesces  with  them  into 
one  word,  by  means  of  connecting  letters :  as,  SReittet^ 
r^^tXi,  on   my   account ;  feinetnoe^en,  on  his  account; 

i^rettpegett/  on  her  account;  unfertwegeti,  orunfetmtjs 
mgett/  on  our  account ;  eueretwegeti,  or  euerentwegen, 

ofi  your  account;  Vsycitxoz^tn    or  ij^rentwegenf  on  their 

account.    Thus,  meinetl{)albeti,  beinet^^alben,  meinetwlfc 

lett/  or  um  meinetwillen/  &q.  Otherwise  tlie  preposi- 
tion IDOn,  with  the  dative,  is  employed  to  signify  the  case 

of:  as,  t)Dn  mir,  of  me ;  t)Dn  un6,  of  us ;   ^on  bit/  of 

thee ;  toon  eucl^,  of  you ;  !ODtt  'HfXi,  of  him ;  )50n  il^r,  of 
her;  t)oit  VcfMXi,  of  them. 

2.  In  addressing  one  another  in  conversation,  or  in 
writing,  the  Germans  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
second  personal ;  but,  like  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  and 
Portuguese,  they  have  adopted  the  third.  Besides  this, 
they  apply  the  plural  number  to  a  single  person.    If  it 


^  See  Aiiditional  Remarks  on  the  Adjective  IV.  p.  If 3« 
Also  p.  974. 
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be  aa  aooroaly  to  speak  to  one,  as  if  he  were  more  Ihaa 
one,  whieh  h  done  in  English,  by  saying  you,  instead  of 
th0u :  it  is  still  more  strange  to  address  him,  as  if  he  Wjcre 
not  the  person  spoken  to»  which  is  the  case  in  the  use  of 
the  third  personal.    How  can  it,  for  instance,  be  sap- 
posed,  that  in  this  question,  What  U  he  doing  7  the  person 
is  meant,  of  whom  that  question  is  asked,  and  that  it 
atands  for.  What  art  thou  doing  ?  And  if  it  be  but  one 
person,  it  appears  absurd  to  assign  to  him  the  pronoun, 
io  the  plural  number:  as.  What  are  they  doing?  Thin, 
however,  is  the  fact,  in  the  German  language.    The  Ita- 
lians, Spaniards),  and  Portuguese  have  another  monstro- 
sity, in  their  polite  manner  of  speaking,  namely,  that  of 
bestowing  on  the  person,  whom  they  address,  although  it 
be  a  man,  a  feminine  pronoun.    That  perveraeness  has 
sprung  from  the  corruption  of  the  middle  ages.  At  that 
tasteless  period,  new  terms  were  introduced  into  the  La- 
tin tongue,  in  the  form  of  titles  and  appellations,  such 
as^  Mqjestas,  CeUitas,  Serenitas,  Excellentia,  Gratia, 
and  the  like ;  and  these  figures  of  adulation  were,  with 
▼arious  modifications,  received  into  the  modern  languages 
.of  Europe.    The  Spaniards  produced  their  Merced  (in 
Vuessa  Merced,  or  Usted,  your ^  Mercy,  your  Grace); 
and  the  Italians  their  Signoria  (in  Foeaignoria,  your 
I.ordship,  your  Ladyship).    Those  words  were  first  in- 
tended as  abstracted  representations  of  the  virtues,  and 
qualities  of  the  person,  to  whom  they  were  given :  but, 
gradually,  the  person  was  confounded  with  his  attribute ; 
and  this  was  addressed,  instead  of  the  person.    It  was 
accompanied  by  the  possessive  pronouus  of  the  persons, 
as  your  eminence,  hie  grace,  their  excellencies,  her  highr 
mete;  ii^the  same  manner  as  any  common  appellative^ 
for  example  your  father,  your  mother^    In  saying,  hia 
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eminence  has  toritten,  the  natural  analysis  of  the  idea  n 
this:  He,  that  eminent  man,  or  he,  who  is  an  eminent 
man,  has  written ;  for,  yemr  highness  has  conferred  a 
favawr  tipen  me,  the  fundamental  notion  is  :  Thou,  wfap 
art,  or  whom  I  respect  as,  an  illustrious  person,  hatt 
conferred  upon  me  a  favour.^ — ^The  third  person  of  tlie 
rerb  occupied  the  place  of  the  second.     Having  ahived 
at  this,  some  nations  went  a  step  farther.    The  third 
person,  they  took  for  granted,  was  a  mark  of  respect ; 
and  they  observed,  that  those  appellatives,  with  which  it 
was  connected,  were  of  the  feminine  gender,  as  ceisiias, 
serenitas,  excellentia,  &c.    Therefore,  when  they  had 
Mcasion  to  use  a  pronoun,  they  assumed  the  third  per* 
aonal  of  the  feminine  gender.    Thus  the  mystery  of  the 
vsual  mode  of  address,  in  the  Italian,  and  other  lan- 
guages^ is  cleared  up.    The  French  and  Englbh  did  not 
go  that  length.     For  though  they  received  such  titles,  as 
yonr  najti^,  your  higliuess,  your  lordship,  in  the  third 
person ;  yet,  when  a  pronoun  was  wanted,  they  turned 
Imck  to  the  second :  as,  I  told  your  majesty,  and  ycu 
were  pleased  to  direct,  &c. ;  when  1  waited  on  your  grace» 
yen  desired,  &c. :  in  which  in*)tances,  the  Italians  would 
^y»  ^  (Lat,  far,  namely,  majestas,  gratia)  was  pleased, 
«fte  desired. — As  in  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
tongues,  the  expression  Vossignmia,  and  Usted,  were,  by 
degrees,  applied   indifierently,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
civility ;  the  third  of  the  feminine  gender  became  a  ge^ 
neral  form  of  politeness. — This  notion,  concerning  the 
tiiird  person,  was  admitted  by  the  Germans.     But  they 
overlooked  its  origin,  and  no  longer  associated  with  it 
those  substantives,  to  which  it  owed  its  existence.    They 
deemed  the  third  person  of  itself  sufficient ;  and  there- 
fore appropriated  the  masculine  pronoun,  Qt,  ho,  to  a 
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man ;  aod  (Sit,  she,  to  a  woman«  Not  contented  mih 
fhiiy  they  introduced  another  innovation*  With  the  third 
person.  Ihey  combined  the  plural  number,  which  had  pre* 
viously  been  adopted  in  the  second  person,  as  a  refine* 
ment  in  speakmg;  you  for  thou-.  In  the  same  wi^^ 
0ie^  they,  was  substituted  for  (Sx,  he,  or  (gie,  she*  At 
lengthihlbe  following  practice  has  been  established.  The 
pluridof  the  third  personal,  @ie^  is  the  polite  mode  of 
address,  made  use  of  by,  and  to,  peo{^e  of  education* 
For  example,  instead  of  Hawdoyau  dot  the  Germans, 
in  their  language,  will  say,  Hno  do  tkof  do?  It  will  be 
remarked,  that  this  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  a 
real  third  person ;  and  conibsion  may  hence  arise,  How« 
ever,  the  context,  in  roost  places,  will  show  who  is  meant ; 
and  where  that  is  insufficient,  a  gesture,  or  some  other, 
means  of  explanation,  may  make  the  person  onderstood* 
In  writing,  misconceptions  of  that  kind  must  be  obviated 
by  clearness  of  expression ;  besides  which,  the  pronoun 
of  address  is  commonly  begun  with  a  capital,  whereas 
the  mere  third  personal  has  only  a  small  letter  for  its  ini- 
tial, unless  it  be  at  the  begiqning  of  a  sentence. — Not- 
withstanding this  new  manner  of  speaking,  the  former 
ones,  thou,  you,  ke,  she,  are  still  in  use,  but  assigned  with 
a  particular  discrimination;  respecting  which  a  few 
words  must  be  added,  since  it  is  become  necessary,  for 
the  present  language,  to  distinguish  them  properly.  The 
singular  of  the  second  person,  S)U/  thou,  is  first  of  all 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Being;  because  upon  himwe^ 
poor  mortals  can  bestow  none  of  those  vain,  and  worth- 
lesH  titles,  with  which  we  decorate  our  fellow  creatures. 
In  the  next  place,  it  implies  familiarity,  founded  upon 
affectioq,  and  fondness.  This  is  the  pleasing  appdla*. 
tion,  by  which  parents  speak  to  their  children,  ajid  br6- 
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Iherty  and  fltsteri,  to  one  another.  It  is  the  laogimge  of 
love,  mkI  conjugal  union.  With  friends,  it  is  as  a  lokai 
of  intimacy,  and  confidence :  and  though  it  is  as  nodi 
abused,  as  the  name  of  friend  itself,  yet  it  is  often  fomd 
to  denote  the  close  harmony  of  congenial  souls*.  CUI« 
dreo  are  sometimes  allowed  to  speak  to  their  parents  m 
the  same  mannert-;  though,  in  general,  tlie  third  penon 
plural,  Qit,  b  preferred,  as  more  respectful.  Lastf  j, 
SyU/  is  the  reverse  of  ceremonious  politeness,  and  tfans  it 
b  applied,  where  particular  dbtinctions  are  laid  aside. 
Therefore,  it  b  commonly  made  use  of,  in  speaking  to 
little  children :  and  to  people  m  very  subordinate  sitmi> 
tions ;  for  example,  by  the  officer  to  hb  soldiers.  It  b 
ofkcn  heard  in  quarrels^  and  opprobrious  language,  when 
the  considerations  of  decorum,  and  propriety,  are  dis- 
regarded. All  these  significations  may  be  reduced  to 
the  ^notion  of  familiarity,  difierently  qualified|. — ^llw 

^  See  a  charming  passage  in  Schiller's  Don  Carlos,  at  tha 
end  of  the  first  act — I  mean,  in  the  original ;  for  the  trans- 
lations give  but  a  faint,  and  imperfect  ioea.  It  begins  thus  ; 

ttnMe$t  no*  tint  Sltte ,  fileber— Sleftite 

And  now  one  more  request,  my  dearest  friend — Do  eall 
me  tkoUf  &c. 

t  I  found,  in  my  last  visit  to  Germany,  since  writing  the 
above,  that  this  practice  of  speaking,  between  children  and 
parents,  had  very  much  gained  ground,  and  was,  in  some 
parts,  almost  becoming  general.  I  am  among  those,  who 
do  not  approve  it.  Fur,  though  love,  affection,  and  confi- 
dence should  exist  between  children  and  parents,  yet  this 
particular  relation  seems  to  me  to  require  a  mixture  of  ve- 
neration and  respect,  on  the  part  of  the  children,  (accord- 
ing to  the  precept.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother)^  and 
not  to  be  improved  by  familiantyk 

X  There  is  a  particular  verb,  which  expresses  the  use  df 
the  second  personal,  viz.  bM^tn,  answering  to  the  French 
tutoyer;  in  Englishi^oMoifi  according  to  S^tkspear. 
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plural  3lf)Xf  you,  wbeD  referred  to  one  person,  generally 
involves  the  idea  of  that  familiariCyy  wliich  is  used  to- 
wards inferiors;  for  instance^  by  a  master  towards  his 
menials :  it  is  hkewise  bestowed  upon  individuals  of  low 
condition. — Since  the  plural  of  the  third  personal  was 
adopted,  as  the  polite  mode  of  address,  the  singular  baft 
been  reserved  for  the  lower  stations  of  hfe :  namely^ 
QXf  be,  for  a  male ;  and  @ie/  she,  for  a  female.  In  this 
manner  you  address  your  servants.  Thus  a  person  of 
rank,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  pre-eminence,  will 
«peak  to  trades-people,  and  the  prince  to  his  subjects. 
Yet  those  persons  frequently  forget  the  comparative 
iieight,  on  which  they  stand,  and  are  carried  along  with 
Ihe  stream  of  general  politeness.  Servants,  however, 
are  seldom  spoken  to  in  any  other  way,  than  the  singular 
of  the  thurd  personal ;  also  those  in  a  mean  situatioB, 
such  as  common  bandicraAsmen^  peasants,  laboarers, 
and  others.  The  plural  of  the  second  personal,  ^t,  is 
even  a  degree  below  this\ 

9.  The  first  and  second  personal  pronouns  are  also 
endowed  with  a  reciprocal  power.  For  they  are  used 
reciprocally,  without  any  addition ;  and  myself,  thym^p 
nurulf,  yourse^,  and  yaurnlves,  are  expressed  by,  mid^ 
bid^/  unS/  CU6)^  For  the  third  person,  Uiere  is  a  distinct 
reciprocal,  which  b  mentioned  above.  In  this. respect 
the  German  Janguage  differs  from  the  English,  in  whicb 
the  reciprocals  are  composed  of  the  possessive  pronpnns 
and  the  termination  seff.  The  Germans  have  the  wordl» 
felbfl^  or  felber ;  but  this  expresses  the  Latin  tpse,  th^ 
French  mhne,  the  Itahan,  stesso,  or  medesimo,  &c.  and 

^  The  Danish  language  uses  these  pronouns  nearly  i^ 
the  same  manner.  See  Tobiesen^^  fHtUt  ^&ntf4e  ^ftati* 
Wrf/P.34. 
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may  be  aQnPxed,  uot  only  to  pronouns,  but  to  any  nnh* 
»tantive :  as,  Si)  felbjl,  I  myself,  tl»at  meaiis,  I,  in  my 
own  person,  no  one  else ;  ^Du  fclbff/  tliou  thyself;  Hi 

fettjl,  Ik-  himself;  SBir  fclbjt,  3l)r  fcllf,  eie  felbfr 
^r  SRann  felbjl,  the  man  liimself ;  Wc  geute  fclbfJ,  thi 
people  themseWes,  &<;«.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  when 
Ibe  third  personal  serves  for  the  pronoun  of  address,  the 
third  reciprocal  roust  correspond  with  it :  for  instance, 
@e^Sr{t4)/ seat  yourself,  sit  down,  to  a  man  of  inferioi 
condition,  literally,  let  him  seat  himself;  fel^e  @ie  ft^i 
td  a  woman  of  an  inferior  description ;  literally,  let  hei 
seat  herself;  fe^en  @ie  ftd^/  the  plural,  as  a  polite  mode 
of  speakings  literally,  let  them  seat  themselves. 

4.  The  neuter  of  the  third  person  singular,  is  used  as 
tjie  subjcitt  nominative,  before  and  after  verbs,  and  joined 
with  all  genders,  and  numbers.  For  example :  6$  ij] 
itt  Wtann,  it  is  the  man ;  e§  (flWe  gtatt,  it  is  the  wo- 
enao ;  e$  ifl  toad  Mvb,  it  is  the  child ;  (S$  ftht)  ^Jtannzt, 

they  are  men ;  ed  ftnb  SBcibet/  they  are  women ;  eS  ift 
ein  Wtann  f)m,  there  is  a  man  here ;  e$  ifl  eitte  %tan  f)itic, 
there  is  a  woman  here ;  c$  ftRb  itutt  \)itt,  there  are  peo- 
ple here.     After  a  verb :  as,  3ft  ed  ein  SRatttt/  is  it  a 

man  1  ftnb  ed  SRdttner  ober  aSSetber^  are  they  men,  or 
wometi  1  @tn  !!Rann  ifi  e$/  it  is  a  man ;  SRdnner  ftnb  a, 

they  are  men.  When  thus  placed,  it  either  makes  a  ques« 
tion ;  or  gives  an  emphasis  to  the  substantive  preceding. 
— It  is  put,  where  the  English  use  the  adverb  there,  as  in 
this :  €6  folgten  t>iele^  there  followed  many ;  ed  ftoAtfl 
nut  n^enigt;  there  died  but  few. 

5.  &  is  sometimes  contracted  with  other  pronouns : 

as,  3(^/  for  icl^  e§ ;  mit8,  for  mir  e6 ;  mi6)i,  for  mii)  e«* 
S)it8,  for  bir  ed ;  bi^,  for  Ui)  c6^   3^x^,  for  i^r  e& 

Likewise  with  verbs :  for  example,  i{l$;  for  ifl  e6;  ge|^t6/ 
forgt^ttii  but  these  contractions  are  best  avoided* 


Sfci.i^. 
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SECTION      IL 


PRONOUNS  POSSBSSIVB. 


Thesb  are:  WtAti,  my,  or  mine;  SDeitty  thy»  or 
Ifaiue ;  @eln,  his ;  3^r,  ber,  or  liers ;  @ein,  its  •  Unfet, 
our»  or  ours ;  (Suet/  your,  or  yours ;  3lf)h  tbeir,  or  tlieirf» 
Tbey  have  three  genders,  in  the  singular,  and  are  de* 
clined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  indefinite  article^  or 
the  first  numeral,  viz. 

Singular, 


Masc. 

Fein. 

Keot. 

Norn. 

attcln  (mciner), 

meine, 

mein  (me{ne8)« 

Oen. 

3ReineS, 

meiner, 

meined^ 

Dat. 

SReinent/ 

meincr^ 

meinem, 

Ace, 

!!Reinen, 

4 

meine/ 

Plural. 

mein  (meinrtX 

Nom, 

.  3Re{ne* 

- 

Gen. 

5Kcinm 

Dat. 

SReinetu 

Ace. 

fiReine. 

like  this,  are  varied :  Settt/  beinC/  beiti;  ^titi,  felne, 

rein:  Unfet/  tmfeve,  unfet;  (Suet/  euere^  euer;  3^i?# 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  These  pronouns  are  either  joined  with  substan- 
tives :  as,  9Weitt  ^attx,  my  father ;  bdne  aRutter,  thy 
ipolher;  fein  £inb/  his  child,  &c.:  or  Ihey  stand  bj 
themselves :  as,  &  ijl  mtiti,  it  is  mine ;  e6  ijl  bettt,  it 
18  thine ;  e9  Ifl  fein,  it  is  his ;  ed  ifl  ii^,  it  is  hers ;  ed  i^ 
unfet,  it  is  ours ;  ^  ifl  mtx,  it  is  yours ;  e6  ifl  i^r^  it  is 
theirs.  When  put  absolutely,  or  by  themselYeb',  as  in 
the  examples  last  mentioned,  the  masculine  gender^  in 
the  nominative  singular,  sometimes  receives  the  termina- 
tion er,  and  the  neuter,  in  the  nominative  and  accusative^ 
that  of  es.  But  as  these  endings  are  not  always  addedy 
a  rule  must  be  given,  when  that  addition  should  take 
place,  and  when  not.  When  simply  a  possession  is  sig* 
nified,  without  any  other  idea  attending  it,  neither  those 
termiuationSy  nor  that  of  the  feminine  gender,  are  re- 
quired :  as,  Set  @arten  ifl  mein;  the  garden  is  mine  ; 
tic  ©tube  ifl  bcin,  the  room  is  yours ;  ba8^au8  ijl  feln^ 
the  house  is  his.  But  when  a  comparison  of  possession 
is  implied,  those  endings  are  to  be  subjoined.  For  ex- 
ample: whoie  book  is  this?  it  is  mine;  this  must  be, 
SS  ifl  meineS/  with  the  additional  termination ;  becanse 
a  comparison  of  possession  is  understood — is  it  thatt 
which  belongs  to  me,  or  that  which  belongs  to  you»  or  to 
a  third  person  I  the  answer  is,  it  is  that  which  belongs  to 

me.    SSeffen  .^unb  ifl  ba$  1  whose  dog  is  that  ?  (S$  i^ 
unfeter,  it  is  ours— SBeffcn  gebet  ifl  baS  1  whose  pen 

is  that  1  69  ifl  feine/  it  is  bis.    Here  the  same  compa- 
rison b  involved,  and  the  termination  affixed.    So  in  the 

following :  3\t  tiefed  meined  ober  ll)xt^  1  is  this  mine,  or 
theirs  l—^iin,  e$  ifl  beineS^  ober  eureS,  no,  it  b  thine. 
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or  yours.  This  differeuce  in  the  use  of  the  possessives, 
though  apparently  nice,  ought  to  be  carefully  observed. 
The  rule,  as  before  said,  h :  when  a  possession  is  merely 
indicated,  the  pronoun  is  put  without  the  dechnable  end- 
ings, in  the  nominative  singular,  masculine,  and  the  no- 
mmative  and  accusative,  neuter;  but  when  a  distinction 
of  the  possessors  is  made,  the  terminations  must  be 
added.  It  is,  of  course,  understood,  that  the  substan- 
tive is  never  expressed,  when  these  terminations  arc  em- 
ployed*. 

2.  In  unfer,  euer,  the  e,  before  r,  is  frequently  left 
out,  when  a  syllable  comes  after  it :  as,  unfrer,  unfte^ 

unfteS/  for  unferer,  unfere,  unferc6 ;  eurer,  eure,  cure$; 
for  euerer,  euere,  euerc^* 

3.  The  possessive  pronouns  may  be  used  absolutely, 

with  the  definite  article :  as,  ®er  meine^  bie  mettle/  baS 
Uieine,  mine ;  tier  beine,  thine ;  bet  feine,  his ;  ber  i^e^ 
hers;  bet unfere,  ours;  ber  euere, yours ;  ber ij^re, theirs. 

'  I  say  absolutely,  that  means,  with  no  substantive  follow- 
ing, though  understood.  For  example :  SBeffeil  ^IXt  fjl 
ba$  1  whose  hat  is  that  ?  @$  ifi  bet  mtiXiZ,  it  is  mine. 
SSefTett  W)X  iji  ba6  ?  whose  watch  is  that  ?  @§  ift  bte 

beine,  it  is  thine.    SSJeffen  85uc^  ijl  baS  1  whose  book  is 

that?  68  Ijl  baa  feine,  it  is  his.  The  French  have  the 
same  manner  of  expression,  in  le  mien,  le  tkn,  h  sien,  U 
n6tre,  le  votre,  le  leur.  Indeed,  they  cannot  put  their 
possessive  pronouns  absolutely,  unless  the  article  is  pre- 
fixed. In  English,  the  article  cannot  be  joined  with 
them.  But  in  German,  the  pronoun  possessive  absolute 
may  either  be  used  with,   or  without  the  article:  nor  is 

*  Compare  with  this  what  is  said  of  the  first  numeral^ 
p.  190. 
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it  sufficiently  defined,  wliere  the  one,  or  the  other,  if 
preferable.  It  tteemt  solely  to  depend  on  the  sound, 
and  the  structure  of  the  sentence ;  tliotigh,  at  the  same 
timcy  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  when  the  article  is  made 
use  of,  the  possession  seems  to  be  more  distinctly  marked* 
•When  united  with  the  article,  it  is  most  usual  to  insert  an 
additional  syllable,  namely  t^:  as,  ^et  metnige,  bet  bcu 

nige/  bet  feinige,  bet  i\)xiQt,  bet  unftigc,  bet  euttge,  bet 

{]()tige«  The  fonnei,  without  I  tie  syllable  ig,  maybe 
.regarded  as  a  peruliarify  of  the  Up|)er  German  dialed; 
tboueh  it  sometimes  occurs  in  flie  l>est  writers. — The  de- 
finite article  goin<;  l>efore.  these  pronouns  are  declined 
after  lli«'  third  f<»rm  of  adjectives. 

4.  Sero  and  ^XO,  are  possessives,  used  in  ancient 
and  cf  renionous  language.  They  s^rve  for  addressing 
persons  of  distiuctioii,  l>eingput  for  ^v,  your,  or  yours; 
and  are  not  dechned. 

5.  riie  possessives  are  sometimes  fouud  af^er  genitive 
cases,  unplying  the  ^laceof  the  declinable  endio!*  m  the 
substantives:  as,  X>t^  WlaXiti  fettl  S3uct)/  the  man  his 

book,  for  be6  SKamicS  Siud);  bet  %xau  it)t  jtinb,  the 
woknaii^  child,  for  ba6  £lnb  bet  Statu  But  this  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  pure,  and  classical  mode  of  ex« 
pression. 


<SrM.S. 
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SECTION     ni. 


PRONOUNS   DEMONSTRATIVE. 

IJndi^R  this  head  are  comprised  all  those,  which  poiot 
out,  or' determine,  the  sub j vet,  to  which  Ihey  refer.  Thffj 
are:  ©tefcr,  bfcfe,  biefe§,  this;  Lat.  hie,  kac;  hoe.  '^ei 

ner,  {ene,  iene§,  tliat ;  Lat.  ille,  Ula,  Ulud.    ©er,  \Az, 

ba$/  that;  Lat.  is,  ea,  id;  or  iste,  ista.istud.  Scrietttg^^ 

Wcienlge,  ba^ientge,  that ;  Lat.  is,  or  Hie.    ©etfelbe,  ixf^ 

felbC/  ba^dbt,  the  same ;  Lat.  idem^  eadem^idem. 
A.  nose  which  are  pt^optrfy  demcnatrative. 


Maac. 

Nora,  ©iefcr, 
Gen.  Diefe§/. 
Dat.   ©icfem, 
Ace.   ©iefen, 


IfaK. 

Nom.  Senet; 
Gen.  SfcneS, 
l>au   Scnem, 
Ace,    Sencn, 


Singular, 

Pern.  Kent. 

blefe,  Wefe6,  (or  bief)* 

biefev,  MefcS* 

biefer,  biefem*- 

bicfe,  biefe^,  (or  biefi).    A.  Diefe* 

PharaL 


Plural. 

N.  Dtefe. 
6.  SJtefer* 
D.  2)iefeii^ 


Singular. 

Fem.  Neat. 

jene,  iene«* 

ienet,  jencJ* 

jcner,  ieiterru 

iene/  ieneS* 


N.  Senc* 
G.  Sener* 
D.  Settetu 
A.  Sene* 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1.  When  two  demonstratives  are  put  together^  in  the 
genitive  and  dative  singular,  and  the  genitive  plural,  the 
last  of  them  may  assume  the  termination  en,  instead  of 
or,  €m,e9»    By  this  means  the  concurrence  of  the  same 


su 
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syllables  is  avoided^  if  that  should  be  thought  obj 
tionaMe.  For  example :  £ie  SReinungen  biefe^  tmb 
ienen  IRanned/  (for  itnt^),  the  opinions  of  this  and  that 
man ;  or  in  the  plural,  biefet  unb  jlenen  ^inntx,  of  such 
and  such  men.  9Son  biefcr  unb  ienen  ©efc^id^te— (dat. 
fem.  for  ienet);  of  this  and  that  history.  3Cu$  biefem  Ullb 
ienen  93uc^  (for  jenem)/  out  of  such  and  such  a  book* 

t.  The  neuter  singular  of  these  pronouns,  is  placed 
before  and  after  verbs,  without  any  distinction  of  gender 
or  number,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  personal  &4  Set 
above.  For  instance :  £iefe6/  or  bief/  if!  etn  ^QXiti,  this 
is  a  man ;  j|ene6  i{l  eine  %xa\X,  that  is  a  woman ;  bief  {tnb 

SRenfd^;  these  are  men.  SSBad  f&t  ein  Mann  {{t  bief  t 
what  man  is  this  1  SBSa$  f&t  eine  %tavi  ift  bief  1  what  wo- 
man is  this  1  SBad  fur  ttntt  ftnb  biefl  1  what  people  art 
these! 

B.  Determinaiivt  Prau&mm.  They  determine,  or 
limit,  the  subject,  by  causing  it  to  depend  npon  a  relativt, 
which  follows. 


Simgnlar. 


Xasc. 

Norn.  T)it, 
Oen.  JDejfen, 

(or  bef)/ 
I>at.   tkm, 

Ace    ^ixi, 


7ein. 

bie, 
beren^ 

bet, 
bie^ 


PimrML 

Kent. 

bas»    *      N.  2He* 
beffen,       G.  ©tcer, 

(or  bef)*        (or  Uttti^ 
bem^         D.  ikata^ 
ba$«         A.  ^xu 


h 


Singular. 

Mmse.  Fern. 

Nom,  IDetienige,  biejenige, 

Gen.   ©eSjenigen,  berjenigen; 

Dat.    Demienlgen,  berjenigen, 

A«c,.  J>enienigen,  biejenige, 


Kent. 

baSienige, 
be^ienigem 
bemjenigen^ 
ba«ienige« 
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Plural. 

Norn.  Diejenigen, 
Gen.  S>erien{getu 
Dat.    Senienigen* 
Ace.    ^eienigeiu 

Mmc.  Fem.  Hl^mt.     ^     i  .  > 

Nom.  J>ctfelb<,  biefclbe,  baffelbe^  c't  >    ^  ^ 

Cten.  ©cffelben,  betfelben,  beffelberv  i<Lc,^^ 

Dat  JDemfelben,  berfelben,  bemfelbem 

Aoc.  25enfeI6en,  biefelbe,  baffelbc^ 

Noin,  ^tefelbetu 

Gen.  ©erfelbem 

Dat.  J)enfelben 

Ace.  Siefelben* 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  These  pronouns  may  be  joined  to  substantives,  of 
stand  by  ihenselves :  as>  ©er  SRenfcif^,  wel^et  tugent^aft 
bbt/  tfl  n^ife/  that  man,  who  h'ves  virtuously,  is  wise-*' 

SDcr,  xodijit  tugenblj^afi  Icbt,  ijl  wetfe,  he,  who  live*  vir- 
tuoudy,  is  wise.    Serienigc  SRenfc!^,  wetd^er  Ungered^tigsj 

feit  Ikbt,  Ijl  dn  jBifewl^t,  that  man,  who  loves  injus- 
tice, is  a  viJIain— ©erjenige,  weld^et  Ungercdf^tigf cit  Kcbt, 
ijl  efn  S56fen)i^t/  he,  who  loves  injustice,  &c.  ^tfelbc 
STOenfd^,  welder— or  £)erfclbc,  welcl^er* 

S.  The  relative  generally  follows  after  SJerjenige:  bui 
not  always  after  S)et,  and  ^erfelbe^  For  example:  (S^ijt 

be'r  SRami;  it  is  that  man ;  e$  ifi  terfelbe  ^ann,  it  is  M<; 
same  man.  When  Sev^  is  by  itself,  ^either  before  a  sub- 
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•Cantive,  nor  followed  by  a  relative,  sonic  local  adverb  u 
commonly  pat  to  it,  as  \^m,  ba,  bott :  Set  ^a,  that  pei> 
son  there ;  bet  \}izx,  that  person  here ;  bet  bott^  that  per- 
son yonder.  vESetT^n  «^au6  iji  ba§?  whose  house  is  that? 

S)e{Ten  \ia,  or  befi  ba/  that  person's.    9Bem  ge](^5rt  d  f 

to  whom  does  it  belong  ?  S)em  bU/  to  that  person. 

3.  The  genitive  case  of  the  demonstrative,  bet/  bif/ 
baS/  in  all  genders,  and  both  numbers,  frequently  serves 
as  a  substitute  for  the  third  possessive  pronoun,  vis. 

befTeH/  beren,  beffen/  for  his,  her,  its ;  beret/  or  beteO/ 

pi.  for,  their.    This  will  be  noticed  more  at  length  here- 
after. 

4.  Set/  bie,  baS/  when  Irving  as  a  demonstrative 
pronoun,  has  a  stronger  accent,  in  pronunciation,  than 
the  definite  article,  by  which  it  is  distiugubhed  from  the 
latter.  The  genitive  plural  should  always  be  betet/  to 
discriminate  it  from  the  gen.  singular  fern,  but  neverthe- 
less it  is  frequently  expressed  by  betett/  sometimes  with 
a  view  to  ameliorate  the  sound  :  as,  betett  etttet/  one  of 
those,  for  betet  etttet*— Thb  pronoun,  when  joined  with 
the  adverb  ebeU/  signifies  the  same,  Lat.  idem,  and  is 
equal  in  meaning  to  Serfelbe :  as,  (Sbm  bet  SRatttt/  the 
same  man ;  eben  bie  ^xa\X,  the  same  woman ;  ebett  bA$ 
Jtinb/  the  same  child. 

5.  £a6/ like  biep/  and  e§/  is  seen  in  connection  with 
different  numbers,  and  genders:  as,  SaS  if}  bet  SRatttt/ 
that  is  the  man ;  ba§  iji  bie  %t<i\X,  tliat  is  the  woman; 
baSftnbbte  i^zixtt,  those  are  the  people. 

C»  Serfelbe/  is  frequently  employed  with  the  significa- 
tion of  the  third  personal,  or  th^t  of  a  simple  demon- 
strative, in  the  manner  as.  in  Euglish,  the  tame  is  used. 
For  example :  /  have  received  the  book,  and  read  the 
mmu,  for,  and  read  it*    But  its  peculiar  and  original 
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power,  is  the  Latin  idem.  To  that  sense,  it  sometimeii 
lias  the  adverb  ii^U,  before  it,  which  gives  it  additional 
force,  eben  berfelbC/  the  very  same ;  and  occasionally 
also  the  first  numeral,  which  still  mcreascs  the  mean- 
iog:  as,  ein  unb  eben  berfelbe,  one  and  the  same. 

€.  2)erfelbt9e/  biefelbige/  baffetbige,  the  aame^  is  syno- 
nymous with  berfelbe/  biefelbe/  baffeTbe^    Sometimes  it 

has  a  strong  demonstrative  power,  signifying  that ;  but 
altogether  it  is  a  word,  not  of  the  most  classical  stamp. 

7.  £er  Xiaxa\\i}t,  and  izxCj^txiji,  occur  as  substitutes 
for  berfelbe ;  but  not  frequently. 

8.  ©elKger,  e,  eS/  Lat.  w,  ea,  id;  fol(|)er,  e,  if>,  or 
rather,  ein  folc^er^  such  a  one ;  and  f o  ein,  f 0  einC/  f 0  ein/ 

may  be  added  to  the  list  of  demonstrative  pronouns. 
The  first  mentioned  coincides,  in  its  meaning,  with  betje^ 
nige,  ^  beT/  but  it  is  not  so  much  in  use :  as,  felbiger 
9Renfd()/  that  man,  or  the  said  man,  for  be'r  ^enfd^ ;  JU 

felbiger  3eit,  at  that  time,  for  ju  bc^r  3eit* 

9.  Instead  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  with  cer- 
tain prepositions,  the  local  adverbs  j^ter,  here,  and  b(r, 
there,  are  often  employed  :  ](){er,.  may  then  be  changed 
into  l^ie,  before  a  Consonant,  and  ba,  must  be  transformed 
into  bar,  before  a  vowel.  For  example:  ^iermit,  or 
l^temit,  herewith,  for  mtt  btefem,  with  this ;  1^ma\x^, 
hereout,  hence,  for  au6  btefem,  out  of  this ;  \^\iXCiX(, 
hereon,  for  on  biefem,  on  this.  J)<n>on,  thereof,  fortHHt 
bem,  of,  or  from,  that ;  or,  for  the  plural,  t)on  benen,  of, 
orfrom^  those;  baran,  thereon,  for  an betn,  on  that; 
batauS/  thereout,  for  au3  bem,  out  of  that;  bamft, 
therewith,  for  mit  bent,  with  that ;  batubet,  therenpoo. 
for  &bet  baS,  upon  that^  &c 
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SECTION     IV. 


PBONOUNS  RBLATIYB  AND  INTERROGATIYB. 

These  are,  SBetd^,  toM)t,  xodifa,  who,  and  which ; 
and  SBBet/  neut.  xoa^,  who,  what.  £)et/  bit/  bo^/  ii»  Iftt 
the  English  thai,  used  in  a  relative  signification. 


./.* 


j  •  I       Singular. 

Maae.  Fem.  Kent. 

Nom.  SSeli^/     toeU^/  weld^. 

Gen.  SBeld^/     wel(^/  toeld^. 

Dat    SeU^m/     toM)tt,  tveld^m* 

Aoc.   SBSeU()en,     tveU^,  toM^a^ 


Phtrd. 

N.  aBci(^ 

G.  CdM{|€y» 
D.  9Sd(||ciu 
A.  aSdc^ 


^tngtcJ^. 

PJMTffMlir.* 

Mmc.  and  Fern. 

Nom.  SBBet, 

Gen.  Seffen^ (orwef)* 

Dat.    SSSem* 

Aoc.    SBBeiu 

1 

SiNftifar; 

\  ^    Ph»A 

Muc.               Fem.    ' 

NoDi.  Der,         bie, 
Gen.  ©cjfett/      bctett,  (or 

ber»1) 
Dat  £)em/        ber, 

Ace.  jDett/         bie. 

Kent 

baa.         N.  jDie* 
beffetu     G.  ©erer,  (or 

beren)* 
bem.       D.  2)eneiu 
baa.        A.  2){e. 

•  For  ex:  Sitte  «rfe|e«II^  6er  ft*  Cdfar  be6teiiie,a 
stratagem,  which  Caesar  employed.  But  I  am  of  opioioa 
that  the  genitive,  (er,  is  incorrect:  it  should  alwavs  he 

ber«n» 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  The  English  dittioguisb,  in  their  relatives,  the  pro- 
nouos  who,  and  which  ;  applying  the  former  to  persons, 
and  the  latter  to  animals,  and  things.  The  Sermaus  ad- 
mit no  such  difference*  They  use  Yoelci^et/  in  relation  to 
the  one,  and  the  other.  In  English,  thai,  has  frequently 
the  function  of  who,  ot  which,  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  repetition.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  Ger- 
mans employ  itt,  He,  iai,  instead  of  XoM^,  tod^, 
t^dd)t^4^  The  former  Ims  the  advantage  of  brevity ; 
and  is,  therefore,  often  preferred :  though  in  many  places, 
XOdi)tt,  would  be  decidedly  better.  The  latter  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  original,  and  proper,  relative ;  and 
bet/  biC/  iai,  only  as  an  occasional  substitute.  SSeU^ 
should  have  the  preference:  1)  After  the  first,  and  se- 
cond,' personal  pronouns*.    ^,  weM^et— I  who;  ©u, 

weWj^r— thou  wIm)  ;  ^x,  welc^e— you  who ;  @ie,  wefe 

^e — they  who.  f)  When  the  relative  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  verb,  without  another  word  intervening :  as, 
C(n  Wlaxm,  XOddftt  f6)Xriit,  a  man  who  is  writing ;  ein 
Silvb,  tveld^  lieK  »  child  which  is  reading.  3)  When 
the  definite  article,  or  a  denionstrative  pronoun,  goes  just 

before :  as,  ©er  Wianxi,  <»clc^— ©icfer  SJJcnfc^,  weld^ 
— 3ene  gtau,  welc^— ©aSienige  Ainb,  weld^eS*   The 

last  distinction  is  not  sufficiently  regarded,  in  practice ; 
and  those  pronouns  are  promiscuously  used.  That  this  b 


*  After  the  first  personal,  of  the  plural,  90 if;  it  would  be 
objectimuible  to  use  wtld^t,  on  account  of  the  alliteration. 
II  is  preferable  to  say^^ir;  bU  wir. 

u  2 
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wrong,  cannot  escape  the  observation  of  an  accuratt 
judge.  By  allowing  S^et/  bie/  baS/  to  follow  closelj 
after  the  definite  article,  or  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  an 
unpleasant  uniformity  of  sound  is,,  in  the  first  place, 
created.  Secondly,  T>iX,  biC/  id^,  having  itself  the  qua- 
lifications of  the  definite  article,  and  of  a  pronoun  de- 
monstrative, a  mutability  of  signification  is  exhibited ; 
which  is  no  virtue  in  any  word,  nor  in  any  language,  and 
is  the  more  objectionable,  when  there  is  another  term  io 
existence,  in  every  respect  of  tlie  same  power,  and  apt- 
Bess,  which  is  exempt  from  those  imperfections.  In  the 
two  other  situations,  Set  would  produce  an  abruptaeii 
of  sound,  to  which  the  German   language  is  averse* 

Therefore,  ^,  bcr  t)ielea5ud^er  gelefen  l^abe,  I  who  have 

read  many  books ;  must  be  changed  into,  S4)/  tlxUt^^ 

t)iele  S3ud^er  gelefen  l^dbt :  and,  instead  of,  (gin  Stndbt, 

bet  fd^reibt/  a  boy  that  writes ;  it  will  be  proper  to  say, 
din  kmii,  Wd6)iX  fd^reibt^  The  defect  of  abruptness,, 
in  the  relative  ^it,  is  often  remedied  by  the  addition  of 
certain  words  to  that  pronoun.  Namely,  when  placed 
after  tlie  first,  or  second,  personal,  the  antecedent  pro«i 
uouu  is  repeated  after  the  relative.     For  example :  34/  - 

bet  ic^  iDielc  Sud^cr  gelefen  l()abe,  I  who  have  read  many 

books ;  £)U/  bet  bu  1^Xtt  jiel^efl/  thou  who  standest  here. 
Bit,  bic  n>ir  l{)icr  t)etfammclt  finb,  we  who  are  here  as- 
sembled ;  St^x,  bie  il^r  euer  SSaterlanb  liebt,  you  who 

love  your  country*.  When  alone  with  a  verb,  after  the 
third  personal,  or  a  substantive,  the  adverb  bd  b  joined 


*  In  such  a  connection,  the  preceding  persona]  Ls  some- 
times spared :  as,  bie  lit  etn  £teb  ber  2\m  wa^t,  ye  that 
venture  on  a  song  of  love,  for  \f^x,  bie  ibt;  &c%— Herder  (3e^ 

(Ireute  SBldtter,  Vol.  s.  p.  3i.) 
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with  it :  as,  (Sin  3tnaH,  bet  ba  i6)Xtiht,  a  boy  that  writes. 
1^,  signifies  there,  but  serves,  io  this  juncture,  as  a  mere 
expletive,  to  lengthen  the  sliort  relative  pronoun. — 2)n> 
as  a  relative,  never  stands  onited  with  a  substantive ;  for 
instance,  Se'r  SRatin  cannot  express,  which  man. 

2.  The  genitive  plural  of  the  pronoun  Set,  WC/  baS, 
is  properly  beret;  but  when  it  is  used  in  a  relative  signi- 
fication, it  is  commonly  changed  into  betett/  though  not 
always*. 

3.  The  adverb  fo^  so,  sometimes  represents  the  rela- 
tive.    For  example :  2){e  SBal^t^elt,  V0d6)t  t)Ott  dtitm 

SBetfe,  wie  ba^jenffie  ift,  fo  wit  ben  gieblj^abctn  l^ietmit 
tjorlegen,    gefobett  wetben  fann,   bejieljict  batin,  &c. 

"  The  veracity  that  can  be  required  of  a  work,  like  the 
one  which  we  now  lay  before  the  lovers  of  elegant  lite* 
rature,  consists  in  this/'  &c.  Wieland.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  tlie  ancient  style,  and  at  present  only  resorted  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  repetition  of  other  rela- 
tives. When  the  verb  follows  after  it,  without  any  other 
word  between,  ba  is  added,  as  in  the  relative  bet,  biC/ 
ia^^    For  example,  in  Biirger's  Lenore  : 

Sod^  f  einet  war,  bet  ^unbfd^aft  gab, 

SSon  alien,  fo  ba  famen,  t.  e.  of  all  that,  came. 

•  S)anit  feufte  (le  «a*  in  jlenen  Slum^nj 
2)erer  ^aupt  am  ^figel 
@cjwerer  unb  flefenfter  if!, 

*'*  Then  repeat  my  sounds,  sighing,  among  those  flowers, 
whose  heads,  near  the  grave,  are  drooping  and  declining.^ 
From  Denis's  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Gellert.  Here  the 
genitive  berer,  is  more  emphatick  and  distinct,  than  ber^n 
would  appear. 

US 
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4.  SSet/  who^as  a  relative,  alwajs  begins  a  sentence  : 
^liat  otherwise  would  be  ibe  antecedent,  follows.     For 

example :  9Bet  auf  bem  SBege  bet  Sugenb  ivanbelt^  ift 

glfidFItdE^/  he  who  walks  in  the  path  of  virtue,  is  happy. 
It  is  never  put  after  an  antecedent.  It  would,  for  in* 
stance,  be  a  solecism  to  say,  bcr  !Blann,  xotx  btc  ®efefee 
Z^Xtf  the  man,  who  respects  the  laws.  Here  a  different 
relative  is  required.  Nor  can  tDet^  be  connected  with  a 
substantive :  as,  TOtt  fStann^  which  man ;  for  n)eldt)er 
SRann.  when  XCtX  stands  alone  with  tlie  verb,ba  is  fre- 
quently added  to  it,  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  is  to  bet 
(see  the  former  page):  as,  SBSer  ba  glaubt,  baf  Wcf  fo 
fe^/  irtt  ^ijf  he  who  thinks  that  this  is  so,  is  mistaken. — 
— The  neuter  XCd^f  may  either  commence  a  sentence,  or 
be  placed  after  an  antecedent.  For  example :  2)^$  ge^ 
Xti^t  ijl,  t)erbicnt8ob,  what  is  just  deserves  praise;  baS, 
XOCA  bU  mit  gefagt  1:)a%  that  which  you  have  told  me ; 
Ci&th,  wad  iij  gefe]()en  l^abC/  all  I  have  seen.  It  stantb 
here  to  signify  which;  and  is  very  properly  employed 
after  an  antecedent,  denoting  something  general,  and 
undetermined.  When'  an  individual,  or  particular,  sub* 
ject  precedes,  it  is  necessary  to  express  the  neuter,  which,, 

by  n>eld^e6 :  as,  bag  jBud^;  weld^cl  ©ie  mtr  gcliel()cn  1^ 

belt/  the  book  which  you  have  lent  me.  This  rule  is 
sometimes  neglected,  and  )(va^  put,  where  Wcld^eS  ought 
to  be  the  relative ;  but  such  deviations  are  not  to  be 
approved.— -gBBer,  occasionally,  signifies  xomefroify :  as,  ed 
ijl  WCr  ba;  there  is  somebocly  ;  and  wag,  something :  as, 
ii)  \)aiz  wad/  I  have  got  something.  But  these  expres* 
sjlons  are  not  classical. 
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5.  The  relative  pronouD  is  often  omitted  in  Englisb, 
and  to  be  understood  in  a  sentence.  For  example ; 
••  The  man  I  love,"  t.  e .  whom  I  love. 

The  pensive  muse  shall  own  thee  for  her  mate^ 
And  still  protect  the  song  she  loves  so  well. 

Charlotte  Shitd. 

f.  €.  which  she  loves. 

Simply  the  thing  I  am  shall  make  me  live. 

Shakspeas. 

t.  e.  which  I  am,-^In  German,  the  relative  must  always 
be  expressed.  ' 

6.  The  pronouns  835er,  neuter,  tt)a6;  and  weWj^, 
XOtH^Z,  Wcld^eS,  also  serve  to  questions,  or  in  other 
words,  have  the  signification  of  interroga fives. — SBet 
is  applied  to  persons,  either  male  or  female,  and  maS  to 
things.  They  ask  the  questions,  in  a  general  way,  as  the 
English  tohot  and  what :  and  are  never  joined  with  a  sub- 
stantive. SSeld)et/  Wdd^Z,  WZli)t^,  refers  to  particular 
objects,  and  may  be  united  with. substantives.  It  an- 
swers to  the  English  interrogative,  which:  as,  xvil6)tx 
SRotttt/  which  man. 

7.  SBa6  is  combined  with  the  iiidtfinite  article,  to 
express  the  French  interrogative,  or  exclamatory,  pro* 
nouu,  quel,  Lat.  qualis,  and  the  English  what,  with  or 
without  the  indefinite- article,  as,  what  man?  or,  what  a 
manl  But  in  German,  the  preposition  fur  is  inserted, 
between  wa§,  and  the  article :  as,  nmS  fur  Cttt  Wlatin, 
what  man,  or,  what  a  man ;  waS  fur  eine  grau,  what 
woman,  or  what  a  woman;  wa§  futf  eln  ^inb,  what 
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child,  or,  what  a  child.  If  is  literally,  what  far  a  num, 
what  for  a  woman.  This  preposition  had  probahlj  a 
meauinsr,  when  it  wan  fir«t  intrnduced ;  which  hy  time 
has  been  nhliteratel*.  The  'ndcfinitt*  arlich-  is  oinilted, 
as  in  Engflish,  hefort*  thf  plural  numher,  and  ^Ilen  the 
idea  is  of  a  general  cast  rather,  than  referring  to  an  ia- 
dividual  object :  for  exauiple,  roaS  fut  VStiXiSifiX^,  what 

men !  waS  fjt  3^W9/  ^hat  sti.ff !  xod^  fur  SBetu,  what 
wine !  -  2Bcld)  cin,  fern,  xotlif  eine ;  pi.  welc^,  are  oc^ 

casionallv  use<l  in  the  room  of,  n>a§  fur  ettt;   XOd'^  f&t 

eitte,  and  was  fur* 

8.  The  local  adverb  tt)0,  where,  with  a  preposition, 
frequently  fills  the  place  of  a  relative  pronoun.  For 
example:  XO^mxX,  wherewith,  instead  of,  mxt  XO^lAfim, 
fem.  XOtH^tX,  or  plur.  mit  XoAi^iXi,  with  uhich;  XO^m% 
whereof,  instead  of  t)on  WCtd^Cttl/  WCld^er,  XO^iij^n, 
which;  n)0tur4)/  where  through,  for  turd^  XO&i^^Xi,  ^ 
roAiSji,  mlc^eS/  through  which :  XO^\X,  whereto,  for  gU  ^ 
Weld^em,  Wetd^er,  Weld^n,  to  which.  When  the  prepo*  - 
sition  begins  with  a  vowel,  r  is  inserted  after  IDO :  as,  ^ 
WOrauS,  whereoul,  for  out  of  which ;  WOtubet,  wheie- 
upon,  or  whereover,  for  upon  which»  or  over  which. 


*  The  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Dutch  have  the  same  manner 
of  expression ;  and  in  Shakspear  (Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing, Act  I.  last  scene)  the  following  passage  is  fouud: 
"  Whai  is  hej^  a  fool  that  betrothes  nimself  to  unquiet- 
ness."  What  for  a  fool,  seems  to  be  said  instead  of,  IPW 
afool^  and  to  correspond  with  the  German  mode  of  speak* 
log. 
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SECTION  V. 

MISCBLLANBOUS  PRONOUNS. 

Undeb  this  denomination  are  to  be  comprehended 
stveral  words,  which  could  not  conYeniently  be  classed 
with  the  former  divisions.    They  are:  jeber,  it'btoz'bzt, 

mand^zx,  jcmanb,  iebermoti,  mmavb,  and  felbfl* 

1.  Seber,  jebe,  jebea,   each,  every  (one);  ieimitx, 
i^bwebe,  iebwebc^,  each,  every  (one);  mCLttd^jtX,  matt:* 
^ifyt,  mand^e^/  many  a  (one).    They  are  either  put  be- 
fore substantives,   or  may  stand  by  themselves ;    and 
^re  ail  declined. 

ft.  SRatt/  not  declined.    It  implies  a  general^  orinde- 

finite,  personality,    answerhig  to  the  French  im;  and 

takes  the  verb  in  the  singular  number.    For  example: 

5Ran  fagt,  French  on  dit,  people  say,  they  say ;  mat! 

fprid^t,  Fr.  an  parU,  people  talk,  they  talk.    The  Eng- 

Ibh  make  use  of  different  expressions,  such  as  we,  you, 

they,  a  prrsan,  one ;  where  the  Germans  employ  matt/ 

and  the  French  on.  For  instance :  matt  mup  ftd^  f^rxttXl, 

Fr.  on  doit  prendre  garde,  a  person,  or  one,  must  take 

care ;    matt  irrt  ftc^,  wcnn  matt  ^lavbt, — on  se'trom- 

pe,-  si  Ton  pense,  a  person,    or  one,    mistakes,   if  he 

thinks — .     The  oblique  cases  of  the  indefinite  article  are 

placed  ill  a  corresponding  relation  with  matt*     For  ex* 

ample:  SKan  drgcrt  fii)  imntcr,  wenn  einem  gewiffcSr^s 

ttHtrtttttgCtt  fel^lfc^lagen^  a  person  is  always  vexed,  when 
he  is  disappointed  in   certain  expectations.    SRatt  ttrt 

jtd^,  weitti  ntan  cjiavbt,  ber  grof c  »^aufc  fd^^e  dnm 
m1)xtt  SSerbiettfle  toegett,  oue  is  mistaken,  if  he  thinks^ 
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that  the  multilude  esteems  him  for  tnie  merit — ^la 
these  examples  tlnmt,  and  tititti,  dative  and  accusatife 
cases  of  tlie  itiHr6nite  article,  answer  to  man* 

3.  Semanb/  some  one,  tome  body,  any  one,  aaj 
body ;  j Aerman,  ev^'ry  one :  niemanb/  oo  one.  These 
words  seem  to  be  composed  of  the  foregoing  mCXi/  of 
JJC/  ever;  jebet/  each;  nx€,  never.     In  the  genitive  case, 

they  haves  added:  as,  lemanM/  iebetman^/  niemanM* 

The  dat  and  ace.  are  like  the  nom.  or  sometimes,  bat 
not  usually,  marked  by  the  termination  m  :  as,  iematlbCII/ 
niemanben ;  never  in  jjebcrmam  Now  and  then  an  ad- 
jective is  put  after  iemanb/  and  niemanb/  in  the  neuter 

fender,  second  form:  as,  iemdnb. SSomel()me$/  some 
gieat,  or  genteel,  person;  ieotdnb  Srembed/  soma 
stranger;  from  ^Otmt^m,  and  fretnb«  Thus  nienumb 
SSomeljimed/  no  great,  qr  genteel,  person;  niemanb 
Stembed/  no  stranger.  But  there  is  something  ungram- 
matical  in  those  modes  of  expression,  at  least  somethii^ 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  from  grammar ;  and 
they  are  not  to  be  recommended  for  imitation.     Instead 

of  iemanb  SSomel^med/  you  may  say,  ein  ^mtljmtt 

SXanU/  a  great  man,  or  ein  t>omell^nteY  ^ttt,  a  great 
gentle^iau ;  or  if  it  be  a  lady,  An  \)Otne]^meS  ^a«en* 
dimmer ;  or  if  more  than  one  person,  Domel^me  ivxUf 

great  people ;  and  for  niemanb  ^tttiM,  {ein  %uwba/ 

no  stranger;— The  first  immeral,  dititx,  occasionally 
stands  for  jemanb/  some  one :  but  this  is,  perhaps,  to 
be  considered  as  an  abuse  of  that  word. 

3.  The  invariable  pronoun  felbfl/  or  felbeV/  resem- 
bling the  English  self,  may  be  added  to  any  other  pro* 
Boon,  or  to  any  substantive.  For  example :  ^  fdbft, 
I  myself;  2>u  felbfl/  thou  thyself;  (gr  felbfl/  be  faim- 

aelf;  bet  SRonn  felbfl/  the  man  himself;  bieStaufelbf(# 
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Um  woman  herself;  SBivfelbfi/ we  ourselves;  3!^rfel^, 
jr6u yourselves;  @{e  \iVb%  they  themselves;  \>\tivxtt 
felbfl,  the  people  themselves.  The  fioglbh  self,  most 
previously  be  compounded  with  a  pronoun,  to  qualify  it 
fer  an  adjunct  to  a  suhstantive,  or  personal  pronoun ;  it 
is  likewise  varied  in  the  plural :  but  the  German  word  is 
neither  compounded,  nor  declined.  It  may  be  placed 
as  an  adverb  before  a  substantive,  or  pronoun,  in  which 
•  situation  it  signifies  wen  :  as,  (Selbfl  ^i),  even  I ;  fdbji 
bU/  even  thou ;  felbfi  {te,  even  they ;  felbfl  \>tX  ^aXlXi, 
even  the  man;  felbfl  bicStUte/  even  the  people.  @elbfi^ 
is  preferable  to  felber» — Selbfl/  or  abridged  felb^  is 
sometimes  connected  with  ordinal  numbers :  as,  fetbfi^ 

Wtter,  or  fetbbtittcr;  felboierter;  felbiel^ntcr ;  feBfe* 

)toan){gjlet*  It  then  implies  that  the  person,  to  whom 
the  number  refers,  is  accompanied  by  so  many  others. 
For  example :  ^  felbt)iertet/  I  myself  the  fourth,  that 
means,  three  besides  me ;  bet  Jt&nig  felb|t}maniig|ter, 
the  king  the  twentieth,  that  is,  the  king  and  nmeteen 
persons  besides*. 

*  @e(6)ttfaniid(ler  gefaa^en,  unb  atfein  t^om  Safabin 

(^nabt|t-«I  was  taken  with  nineteen  others,  but  alone 
spared  by  Saladin. 

Ceflina'*  SBatban  bet  ©elfe.   5Cct  i.  €c.  5. 
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SECTION     I. 

AUXILIARY  VEBBS. 

If  verbs  auxiliary  be  those»  whicli  are  indispensibly 
required  to  complete  a  conjugation,  we  must  recognise 
three  such  verbs,  in  the  German  language. 

The  first  is  ^dbtXi,  to  have.  This  serves  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  preterperfect,  preterpluperfect,  and  second 
future,  tenses,  in  the  active  voice. 

The  second  ©e^U/  to  be.  It  forms  the  preterperfect, 
preterpluperfect,  and  second  future,  of  some  neuter 
verbs ;  and  likewise  helps  to  compose  those  tenses,  in 
the  passive  voice.  * 
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The  third  is  SBetbetU  This  verb  signifies^  1.  a  fu- 
ture event,  wliich  may  consist  in  acting,  being,  or  suf- 
fering. Thus  it  expresses  the  English  auxiliaries  of  the 
future  tense,  »hM,  and  toill;  and  seems  to  resemble  the 
Greek  verb  jmiXXo;.  With  this  qualification,  it  produces 
all  the  future  tenses.  2.  It  denotes  the  coming  into  a 
certain  state,  or  condition.  Therefore,  when  joined 
with  a  noun,  it  answers  to  the  Latin^,  and  the  Englbh 
to  become.  But  with  this  power,  it  is  likewise  employed 
to  form  the  passive  voice. 

Note.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  examples  of  the  Ger- 
man conjugation,  in  the  following  pages,  that  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  verb  are,  the  present,  the  preter- 
imperfect,  the  infinitive,  and  the  preterite  participle* 
These  may  be  considered  as  the  roots,  from  which  a)l« 
or  most  tenses,  are  derived.  For  which  reason,  they 
will  be  placed  at  the  head  of  every  verb,  that  is  exhibited 
for  the  purpose  of  conjugation. 


Tirst  Auxiliary.    S^cibiXl,  to  have. 

|)abc,  present  tense;    ^atte,   prelerimperfect;    ®e^ 
(labt/, preterite  participle. 

INDICATIVE   MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD.  ' 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Singular. 

1.  3*  Ja8e,  I  have.  1.  3c|>  HU,  00  I  have. 

S.  Su  iaft,  thou  hast.  %.  ^U  (a6e{!/  (iO  thou:  have. 

3.  er  (ft,  ti)  Ht,  he,      3.  dt,  (fit,  ti)  ta&e,  (iO  ^f 

(she,  it)  has.  (she,  it)  have. 
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INDICATIYB.  SITBJtTNCTITE. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1«  IDir  iaUn,  we  have.  1.  Wit  iaUn,  (If)  we  have. 

2.  Sir  f>aUt,  or  tabt,  you  2.  3(ir  Jabet,  (if)  you  have 
have. 

3*  Sie^abeit;  they  have.  3.  @te  babett;  (iOthey  have. 

Pfeterimperfect. 

Jite|;ifliir.  Singular. 

1.  3*  Mt«,  I  had.  1.  3*  Wtte,  (if)  I  had. 

3*  Xlt  tdmf?/  thou  hadst  9»  Du  b&ttef?,  (iO  thou  had. 

3.  9x  iam,  he  had.  9.  &  i&tte,  he  had. 

Plural.  Plural. 

U  Sir  fatten,  we  had.  u  %\x  hhtun,  we  had. 

^*  3it  tatut,  you  had.  3.  3(ir  b&ttet/  you  had. 

S«  6ie  fatten,  they  had.  3.  @ie  b&ttett;  they  had. 

Preterperfeet. 

Shigular.  Singular. 

1,  3db  (abe  gefiabt;  I  have  U  ^6>  U^t  ^z^cAt,   (iO  ^ 
had.  have  had. 

2,  Sitbafl  geMt,  thou  s.  Subabef!gefiabt;(iOthou 

hast  had.  have  had. . 

3,  Cr  ^t  gefiabt,   he  has  3.  @r  iaht  ge^abt,   he  hire 
had.  had. 
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INDICATIVE.  StlBJUKCTIVB. 

Plurai.  Plural. 

1.  Wit  HUn  gefiabt;  we  1.  mt  iahtn  ^ttaht,  we  have 

have  had.  had. 

J.  3it   Jabet,    or   UU,  2.  ^ix  JaWt  ^tiaht,    you 

%t1>abS,  you  have  had.  have  had. 

3.  @le  iaUn  ^ejabt,  they  3*  @te  (a6en  fleJaSr,    they 

have  had.  have  had. 


Preterpluperfect 

Singular.  Siugukii\ 

a.  3*  jiatte  jetabr,  I  had  i\  3*  Mm  %iUht,  (iO  I 

had.  had  had. 

%  S)u(iattet!de6abt;  thou  2.  S)u  (Attef!  gejftadt,.    fifj 

hadst  had.  thou  had  had. 

3.  C^r  iatte  gedabt,  he  had  3.  <Sr  Mtte  gei^abt,  he  had 

had.  had. 


Plural.  Plural 

t.  Wit  fatten  ge|»abt,  we  i.  2Bir   (i&tteti   getaBi,    we 

had  had.  had  had. 

2.  3i>tr  6attet  gejabt,  you  «.  3 Jr  Wttet  gefrabt,    you 

had  had.  had  had.  - 

3.  6ie  flatten  gejabt,  they  3.  Sie   jiitten  gejabt,  they 

bad  had.  i^ad  had. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Fkst  Future. 

Singular,  Singular, 

1.  3*werbebabfn,  I  shall  i.  3*  werbe  tahen,  00  I 

have.  shall  have. 

2.  2)u  wirf!  t>aben,  thou  2.  J>u   mxbt9  baben,  (i() 

slialt,  or  wilt,  have.  thou  shalt  have* 

3.  @rwirbbabeii;  he  shall,  3.  Qt  werbe  Jabert,  00  h« 

or  will,  have.  shall  have. 

Plural.  Plural, 

1.  SDtr  werben  Nbeti;  we  i«  9Dtr  mrben  (abett,    (if) 

shall  have.  we  shall  have. 

2.  3btwerbetbabeii;  you  2.  SJr  werbet  tabeti,    00 

shall,  or  will,  have.  you  shall  have. 

3.  Ste  werben  baben,  they  3.  ®ie  werben  babett,    00 

shall,  or  will,  have.  they  shall  have. 


Second  Future. 

Singular.  Singular, 

1.  3*werbefiebabtbaben;  i.  3*  werbe  gebabr  Jbabem 

I  shall  have  had.  (if)  I  shall  have  had. 

2.  ^u  wtrf!  ^ebabt  baben,  3.  S)u  werbefl  gebabt  iabtn, 

,  thou  shalt  have  had.  (if)  thou  shalt  have  had. 

3.  (gr  wcrb  A^babr  baben,  3.  (5r  werbe  gebabt  Jaben, 

he  shall  have  had.  (if)  he  shall  have  had. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Phiral.  Plural. 

1.  Witmtbtn  gedalit  ia>    u  Sir  wer^ett   geiaBe  ia* 

htflf  we  shall  have  had.  htn,    (if)  .  vre  shall  have 

had. 

s.  Sit  wetbet  geiah  iai    3.  3(ir    werbet  geiabt  (a* 

beti/     you    shall     have        Efei);    (iO  you  shall  have 
had.  had. 

s.  @ie  werben  d^(<t^t  (a*   s.  ®ie  mrben  ge^r  ia*: 

hen,     they    shall   have        ben,   (iO  they  shall  have^ 
had.  had. 

First  Future  Conditiooal^ 

Singular^ 

1.  34^  wiirbe  baben,  I  should,  or  would,  have^ 

9.  !Su  wUrbefi  baben,  thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst,  have. 
3.  ^rwiirbe  baben,  he  should,  or  would,  have. 

Plural. 

U  20tr  witbtn  iaben,  we  should,  or  would,  have. 
«•  3btf  wfirbet  bdben,  you  should,  or  would,  have. 
3,  Cietvfirbenbabert;  they  should^  or  would,  have. 

Second  Future  ConditionaJ^ 

Singular. 

U  3^  wUvbe  ^ttaht  iaUn,   I  should,  or  would,  have 
had. 

2.  Dtt  t»ftrbetl  ijejabt  Jabett;  thou  shouldst,  orwouldit, 

have  had. 
3*  etv^hbiiiiabtiabinf  he  should,  or  jfrouM^  havehtdi 

%9 
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Plural. 

1.  Wix  wMtn  gejabt  t>aben,  we  should,  or  would,  liave 

had. 

2.  3&r  wUrbet  gejafct  Jabeti;  you  should,  or  would,  have 

liad. 
3.  Ste  Wiitbtn  gejabr  Jabert,  they  should,  or  would,  have 
had. 

IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 

Singular.  Plural. 

(1.  jjaben  Wix,  let  us  have*.) 

3.  jjabe  (bu)  have  (thou).      2.  gabet,  or  babt  (cbr)  have 

(you). 
3.  j^abe  er^  (fte,   ti,)  let   3.  j^aben  fte,  let  them  have. 

him,  (her,  it),  have. 

INFINITIVE   MOOD. 

Present        ^aben,  to  have. 

Pret.  perf.     ®ebabt  iahtn,  to  have  had. 

Future.         0aben  werbeti;  to  be  about  to  have. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present        $aben,  having. 
Preterite.      ®ebabt,  had. 

*  The  first  personplural,  of  the  imperative,  is  not  com- 
monly met  with.  The  verb  laffeU/  to  let,  is  usually  em- 
ployed, as  it  is  in  English,  to  express  that  idea.  Now  and 
then  you  see  the  bare  imperative  thus  used,  as,  gej^etl  tvir, 
kt  us  go :  (aben  Wir  (Bebulb,  let  us  have  patience :  but 
this  is  a  deviation  from  the  general  practice,  and  to  be  con- 
bidered  as  an  innovation,  or  a  peculiarity. 


Auxiliary  Vtrhs. 
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Second  Auxiliary,    ®Z^,  to  be. 
)res. ;  2Bar,  pret.  impeif. ;  ©ewcfen,  pret.  pail. 


IDICATIVE. 

Singular. 

biti;  I  am. 
bif!/  thou  art. 

ft;  he  is. 

Plural. 

finb,  we  are. 

fepb;  you  are. 
finb/  they  are. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

Singular. 

1.  3*  fep,  00. 1  be. 

2.  Su  fepe(!,  or  fep(?,  thou 

be. 

3.  @r  fep,  he  be. 

Plural. 

1.  aDir  fejjen,  or  fepn,    we 

be. 

j2.  2f6r  fepeb,   or  fe^b,  you 

be. 

3.  ©ie  fepen,  or  fepti;  they 

be. 


Preterimperfect. 
Singular.  .  Singular. 

war,  I  was.  1.  34;  w&re,  00 1  were. 

waxe%  or  warflf,  2.  2)u  wireff^  thou  wert. 
wast. 

»or;  he  was.  3.  ©rw&re,  he  were. 


Plural, 
maun,  we  were. 

'  waret/  or  wart, 
were,  v 
wattn,  they  were. 


Plural. 

1.  2Dirm&re^,  we  were. 

2.  3'Jr  tt^itet,    you  were. 

3.  @ie  waretl/  they  were. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Preterperfect. 
Singular.  Smg^ar, 

1.  3*  8in  gwefett,  I  have    i.  3*  Up  gewf fen,  fif)  I 

been.  have  been. 

a.  Su  8i|?  gewefen,   thou    9.  2)u  fepeff,  or  fepj?,  gewe* 

hast  been.  feit/  fiO  thou  have  been. 

3*  (St  if!  gewefeti,   he  has   3.  @r  fep  gewefen,  fif)  ^< 

been.  have  been. 

Plural.  ^  Plural. 

1.  SBir  (in5  gewefert;    we    i.  ©ir  fepen,   or  fepn,  ge» 

have  been*  tpefen,  you  have  been. 

2.  Sir  fepb  getpefen,  you    2.  3Jr  fepeb,  or  fepb,  ge»c» 

have  been.  fett/  you  have  been. 

3.  @le  finb  getpefen,  they   3.  @U  fepen,   or  fepn,  gn»<' 

have  been.  fen,  they  have  been. 

Preterpluperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

1.  3*  ipar  gewefen,  I  had    i.  3*  tp&re  gewefert,  (ifj  ^ 

been.  bad  been. 

2.  Stt   iparefl   gewefeii;     2.  2)u  w&ref!  getpefeti/  f  i^^ 

thou  hadst  been.  thou  had  been. 

3.  (St  wax  geipefen,    he   3.  Sr.tp&re  getpefen,   C^O 

had  been.  he  had  been. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  SDirwarengejpefen,  we    i.  2Blr  w&ren  getpefen,  »^ 

had  been.  had  been. 

2.  3Jt  warn  getpefen,  you    2.  3fir  ipdm  getpefen,  V»* 

had  been.  bad  been. 

3.  @ie  iparen  getpefen;thcy   3.  @te  tp&ren  gewefen,  they 

had  been.  bad  been. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE, 

First  Future. 

Singular.  Singniar* 

i  mvbe  fepn,  i  shall    i.  3*  werbe  fepn,  00  ^ 

shall  he. 

I  wirff   fepn,    thou    2.  2)u   werbeff  fepn,    thou 

!t,  or  wilt,  be.  shaltbe. 

w'xxb  fepti;  he  shall^   3.  @r  werbe  feprt/  he  shall 

vill,  he.  be, 

PliiTMl.  Plural. 

r  tt^erbeti   Upt\,  we    i«  aDirwerbenfepn,  we  shall 

II  be.  he. 

r  werbet  fepn,  you    2.  3(ir    werbet   feprt^    you 

\\y  or  will,  he.  shall  be. 

e  tverben  fepn,  they    3.  @ie  werben   fepn,    they 

U,  or  will  be.  shall  be. 

Second  Future. 

5tfigti/(ifr.  Singular. 

b  werbe  gewefen  fepn,       i.  3*  werbe  gewefen  fepn, 

lall  have  been.  (if)  I  shall  have  been. 

iwtrfidewefenfepn,thou    3.  !S)uwerbe{idetpefenfepn, 
It,  or  wilt,  have  been.  thou  shalt  have  been. 

'  wirb  gewefen  fepn,  he    3.  (gr  werbe  getpefen  fepn, 

U,  or  will,  have  been.  he  shall  have  been. 

Plural.  Plural. 

\r  tperben  getpefen  fepn,    i.^tr  werben  gewefen  fepn, 

shall  have  been.  we  shall  have  been. 

it  werbet  gewefen  fepn,    s.  3litwerbetgewefenfepn, 

I  shall,  or  will,have  been.        you  shall  have  been. 

ie  werben  gewefen  fepn,    3.@iewerbengewefenfepn, 

jy  shall,or  will,have  been.        they  shall  have  been. 
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First  Future  Conditional. 

SingtUar* 
1.  34  »firbe  fejfn/  I  should,  or  would,  l)C. 
S.  !Su  tviirbef!  frpn,  thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst^  be. 
3.  @x  tvUrbe  fepit/  he  should,  or  would,  be. 

Plural, 

1.  3Dir  Wiitben  feptt/  we  should,  or  would,  be. 
3.  36f  tt^itrb^tf^pn;  you  should,  or  would,  be. 
3.  @te  tviirbetl  fepn,  they  should,  or  would,  be. 

Second  Future  Conditional. 

Singular, 
u  3db  wiirbe  gewefen  fepn,  I  should,  or  would,  have  been. 

2.  ^u  witbeft  gewefen  fepn,  thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst, 

have  been. 

3.  Sr  wfirbe  gcwefen  fepn,   he  should,  or  would,  have 

been. 

Plural. 

1.  SDir  wiirben  getvefen  fepn,  we  should,  or  would,  have 

been. 

2.  3Jr  wiJrbet  gewefen  fepn,  you  should,  or  would,  hav^ 
been. 

3.  ©iewiirbertgewefettfepn,  they  should,  or  would,  ha^^i^e 

been. 

IMPERATIVE.  INFINITIVE. 

Singular.  Singular. 

3.  Sep  (bu)  be  ("thouj.         Pres.  ©epn,  to  be. 

3.  Sep  er,  let  him  be.         Preterperf.  ®ett»efett  fepn,       ^ 

Phtral,  have  been. 

(\.  Sepett  wir,  let  us  be;.    Put.  Sepn  werbeti,     to       ^ 

-  3.  Sepb  (\bx)  be  Cyou>  about  to  be, 

3*  Sepn  f!e;  let  them  be. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Present,    (Beptnb,  being. 
Preterite,  (Bemf^n,  been. 


nird  AimHary^  SBerbeit/  to  become* 

BJ^rfce,  pres. ;  SBarb,  (or  wurte)  imperf. ;   ®CWOtb«!, 

(or  wortcn)  pret.  part. 

INDICATIVB.  SUBJUNCTIVS. 

Present. 

Singular.  Singuior. 

!•  3*  mxbC,  I  become.        1.  3*  Witbc,  (IfJ  I  become^ 

2.  Xtt  Wirt!/  thou  becom-     2«  Su  iverbef!,  no.  thou  be« 
estr  come. 

3.  6r  wirb,  he  becomes.       3.  (Sr  tverbe,  rif)  he  become* 

PluraL  Plural. 

!•  9Dtr  iverben,  we  l>ecome.  l.  2Btr  werbeti;  we  become. 

^  JJrwerber,  you  become.  2.,3Jr  tverbet,  you  become. 

3.  Sle    werben,   they   be-  3.  @te  werbett^  they  become, 
come. 

Preterimperfect. 

Singular,  Singular. 

1.  3*  w^fb,    or  wurbe,    i.  3*  wUrbe  (If)  I  became. 
I  became. 

8.  Su  wurbei!,   or  warbj!,  2.  Su  wfirbeft  00  thou  be- 

thou  becamest.  came. 

9*  (Br  warb;   or  wurbe,  3.  ^rivilrbe/  he  became. 

he  became. 


/.  Chap.  4.  1 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

ff 

m 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  Wn    wurbetl/    we    be-  1.  Wit  tviirbetl.  we  became, 
came. 

2.  3tr    wurbet,   jou  be-  2.  3&r  w&xbn,  you  became.        — 
came. 

3.  @ie  WUrbeH;    they  be-  3.  Siewfirbett,  they  became, 
came. 

Prelerperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

1.  3*  Hn  fteworben,  jor  !•  3*  fep  geworben,  orwcr»    ^= 

WOrbett/  I  have  become.  ben,  (\f)  I  have  become. 

2.  2)u  6i(!   flewcrben,  or  2.  ^u  fepej!,  orfepj?,  gewor* 
worben,    thou  hast  be-  beil;  or  toctbtn,    (if)  thoi 

come.  have  become. 

3.  (Sr    l(!    geworben,    or .  3.  @r  fep  gewcrben,  or  wor* 
worbett;  he  has  become.  bf n,  (if)  he  have  become. 

P/uri/.  '       P/iirfl/. 

!•  ®ir  finb  geworbett,  or  t.  aDirfepen,orfepii,  gewov« 

worben,  we   have    be-  ben,  or  worben,   we  hav 

come.  become. 

2.  3tr  fepb  geworben,    or  2.  3Jr  fepeb,  or  fepb,    ge«- 
worben,  you  have  be-  worben,  or  worben,  yoi 

come.  have  become. 

3.  Ste  finb  geworben,  or-  3.  6ie  fepen,   or  fepn,  ge 
worben,  they  have  be-  worben,  or  worben,  the, 

come.  have  become. 


h 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Preterpluperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

)  war  getvorben;   or  i.  3^   w&re  ^tmtben,  or 

^e^,  I  had  become.  worbetl,  (if)  I  had  become. 

I  warefl  (toat^)  ge*  2.  2)u  w&refl  geworben,  or 
bert;  or  worben,  thou  tvctbtn,  ("iOtbou  had  be- 
st become.  come. 

war  geworb'^ii/  or  3,  @r   wdre    geworben^   or 

betl;  he  had  become.  Wtvbtn,     ^0  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

come. 

,P/iirfl/.  P/ura/. 

r.  wartn  geworbert,  i.  ^ir  tv&ren.  gei^crben,  or 

90rbeti,    we  h^  be-  worbert,   we  had  become. 

^  warei  Cn^art^  ge*  2.  ^iir  w&ret  d^worben,  or 

bi;n,  or  worberty  you  worbeti/  you  had  become. 
l>ecome. 

'  WMfjn  getvorben,  or  3.  @ie  w&ren  imttbtn,   or 

b<ll,    .tl^cy  had    be-  WOXbttij  they  had  become. 

le. 

First  Future. 

Singular.  Singular. 

)  werbe  werbett;    i  1.  3*  werbe  t»erbeit,  (if)  I 

1- become.  shall  become. 

[  tyirfl  werbett;  thou  2.  ^u  werb^fi  werbeit,  thou 

X,  or  wilt,  become.  shalt  become. 

wirb  werbeti;     he  3.  ^twttbewttbtn,  he  shall 

1,  or  will,  become. '  becoma                ' '' 
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INDICATIVE. 


SUBJI7JNCTIVE. 


Plural.  Plural. 

1.  3Dirwerben  tverben;  we  i.  30ir  werbeit  tver^en,  w« 

shall  become.  shall  become. 

3.  3jir  werbet  werbeit/  you  2.  3l>r  werbet  werbeti,   yon 

shall,  or  will,  become.  shall  become. 

3.   @ie    werben    werben,  3.  @ie  werben  fottbin,  they 

they  shall,    or    will  be-        shall  become, 
come. 


Second  Future. 


Singulan*. 

1.  3cjwerbe  ^^worben,  or 
ivorben,   fepti/    I  shall 

have  become. 

2.  Xu  wirf!  geworben,  or 
worbetiyfeptt;  thou  shalt, 

or  wilt,  have  become. 

3.  @r  wtrb  geworben,  or 
worben,  fei^tt/    he  shall, 

or  willy  have  become. 

Plural. 
1.  9Dir  mtbtn  getvorben, 

orworbeit,  fei^tl;  we  shall 
have  become. 

d.  3fir  werbft  getvorben, 
or  worben,   fepn,    you 

shall,  or  will,  have  become. 

s«  6tt  werben  geworben, 
or  wprben,  fepn,  they 
8hall/>r  willy  have  become. 


Singular. 

1.  3*    werbe    geworbeir, 
or  worben,  fepn,    (if)  I 

shall  have  become. 

2.  !S)u   werbefl  geworbeii, 
or  worben,    fe^^n,    thou 

shalt  have  become. 

3.  Qt  werbe  getvorbeit,  or 
tvorben,  fei^n,    he  sb^Il 

have    become. 

Plural. 

1.  9Dir  werben  gewcrbetit 
or  worben,  fei^tt/  we  shall 
have  become. 

«.  3(^twerbetgetvorbetiy  ^' 
tvorben,  fei^n,  yoa  th^^ 
have  become. 

3.  @ie  werben  geworb^^> 
or  ivorben,  fepn,  they  sli^^ 
have  become. 
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First  Future  Cooditional. 

Singular.  • 

!•      3^  W&xit  tterbetl/    I  should,  or  would,  become, 
t^.    7)u  wUrbeli  werben,,    thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst, 

become. 
9«     Qt  wUrbe  WttUn,    he  should^  or  would/  become. 

Plural. 
1.    WDit  wilrben  tverbert,    we  should,  or  would,  become.    - 

^.  Six  tvUrbet  werbett,    you  should,  or  would,  become. 
3.  ©ie  W&rbtn  tverben,  they  should,  or  would,  become. 

Secood  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 

t.   J(b  tvUrbe  geworben,  or  tvorbett,  fepn,    I  should,  or 

would,   have  become. 

2.  Du  wfirbef!  getvorben,  or  tvorben,  fepn,  thou  shouldst, 

or  wouldst,  have  become. 

3.  <St  wfirbe  geworben,  or  wcrbett^  fej>tt,    he  should, 

or  would,  have  become. 

Plural. 
^.   Kit  w&rbett  geworben,  or  worben,  feptt;    we  should, 

or  would,  have  become. 

s.   3Jr  wUrbet  geworben,  or  worben,  fepn,    you  should, 

or  would,  have  become. 

^   Sle  toUrben  geworben,  ort»orben,  feptt/  tliey  should, 

or  would,  have  become. 

Y  2 


t^ 
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IMPERATIVE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

(1.  iZBerben  wir,    let  us  be- 
come. J^ 

2.  2Berbe    (bu)    become      2.    2Berbet    (i^t)    become 
fthou^.  O'ouJ. 

3.  Mtxbt   er,  let  him  be-       3.    SBerben  ftt,    let  them 

come.  become. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres.    SDerbeil;    to  become. 

Pret.   perfect.     ®Ctt»orben,    or  worbeii,   fepn,    to  have 

become. 
Fut.    SDerben    werben,    to  be  about  to  become. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present,    IHJerbenb,  becoming. 

P^:eterite,  ®eworben>  or  worbetl;  become. 


JVbfe. — What  in  the  foregoing  conjugatioii  is  rnflnnrfl — ™^ 
in  parenthesis,  is  to  be  considered  as  less  usual,  or  leam^^^^  ' 
classical,  than  that  which  is  not  so  marked.  Of  tfak.^-^ 
description  are  :  the  Xst  person  plural  of  the  imperative  ^^^^ 
tO(iX%  toaxtf  in  the  preterimperfect  of  the  second  auxLS  ^^^' 
liary  ;  and  wurbc,  watbjl,  in  the  preterimperfect  o^::^*>f 
the  third.  Many  things,  in  parenthesis,  are  understood  ^^^^ 
to  be  commonly  omitted,  such  as  the  2d  perso] 
pronouns,  in  the  imperative. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  According  to  the  English  graininar,  the  \tthsmay, 
will,  shall,  let,  are,  in  conjugating,  employed  as  auxilia- 
ries. They  are  not  necessarily  required  for  the  German 
conjugation.  Tiie  ideas  which  they  convey  are,  indeed, 
expressed  by  similar  verbs«  in  German,  but  these  cannot 
be  considered  in  the  character  of  auxiliaries.  They  have, 
however,  by  some  grammarians  been  introduced  under 
that  denomination.  For  this  no  ground  can  be  assigned, 
except  that  they  are  combined  with  other  verbs,  which 
they  govern  in  the  iufiuilive  mood.  But  if  that  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  criterion  of  helping  verbs,  their  number  may 
be  still  farther  increased.  True  auxiliaries  are  only 
those,  without  which  no  complete  conjugation  can  be 
formed:  and  under  this  description  come  the  three 
verbs,  that  have  been  exhibited. — It  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  say  a  few  words  of  the  other  supposed  auxilia- 
ries, in  order  to  make  their  nature  more  perfectly  under- 
fitood*  They  are :  3^  ma^,  similar  to  the  English,  I  ' 
aiiay ;  id^  n)iU^  answering  to,  I  will ;  \6)  foU/  I  shall.  To 
these  may  be  added  :  3i)  ?^nn,  I  can  ;  icl^  barf,  I  dare ; 
id9  mug,  I  must ;  id^  taffe,  I  let.  Those  verbs  are  de- 
fective  in  English,  all  but  two,  to  let,  and  to  dare;  in 
German,  they  are  conjugated  through  all  persons,  tenses, 
and  moods,  excepting  the  imperative.  They  are  all  ir- 
regular, and  will  be  seen  in  the  list  of  the  irregular 
verbs.  In  this  place,  their  signification  is  to  be  briefly 
explained. 

Sd^mag,  I  may.  Infinitive,  mJgcm  The  English 
verb,  may,  denotes  the  potential  mood.  The  German 
signifies,  1)  being  permitted,  being  at  liberty  to  do  a 

tiling ;  as,  (gt  mag  lad^en,  er  ma^  weinen,  id^  verbiete  ed 
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U)m  ntC^t/  be  Jiiay  laugh,  he  may  cry,  I  da  not  forbid  it 
him.  2)  Chance,  or  possibility,  especially  in  lliepreler- 
imperfect  of  the   subjunctive  mood :  as,  @6  m6d^te  {td^ 

erctgnen,  it  might  happen ;  e^  m5d)te  regnen,  it  might 

rain.  3)  A  wish,  or  desire,  particularly  in  the  present, 
and  preterimperfect,  of  the  subjunctive :  as,   fSlh^t  tt 

langc  tebcn,  may  he  live  long ;  mogc  c§  bcr  t^immcl  ge^^ 
ben,  may  heaven  grant  it.  3c^  mSd^te  tooi)l  ttwa^  bat)Ott 
t)ahttlf  I  should  like  to  have  some  part  of  it.     4)  To  be 

able;  Latin,  valere:  as,  3B3cr  mag  beinc  SBunbcr  erja^ 

len?  who  can  recount  thy  wonders  1  In  tbis  sense  the 
compound,  t)erm6gen,  is  chiefly  used.  And  lastly,  6)  To 
like.  Here  it  is  connected  wiHi  Ihe  infinitive :  as,  ^6) 
mag  ed  ttid^t  tl^un/ 1  do  not  like  to  do  it ;  and  also  witb 
an  accusative  case,  like  a  transitive  verb :  a?,  ^d^  mag 
ba^  nxi}t,  I  do  not  like  that.  •  In  this  signification,  it  is 
mostly  applied  to  wliftt  is  eaten  or  drunk.    For  example : 

SR6gen  @ic  ©aucrfraut  1  do  you  hke  sour  krout  ?  5Rein, 
id^  mag  c6  itic^t,  no,  I  do  not  like  It.  ^6)  mag  blefen 
SBcin  nid^t,  I  do  not  like  this  wine.    Sd^  mag  nii)t^ 

mti)X,  I  do  not  like  any  more.  In  such  phrases,  ah  infi- 
nitive  may  be  supplied,  viz.  effeit/  to  eat,  or  txinhti,  to 
drink ;  and  the  construction,  with  the  accusative,  consi- 
dered as  elliptical. 

3d^  toiU,  I  will.  Infinitive  n)oUen«  This  answers  to 
the  Latin  velle,  and  the  French  vaulair  ;  and  implies  a  fa- 
ture  event,  so  far  as  it  proceeds  from  will,  and  inclination. 
For  example:  gSBoUcn  @ic  f^>a|icrcn  gcl[)cn?  will  ypa 
take  a  walk ;  that  means.  Is  it  your  will,  or  inclination,  to 
take  a  walk?  Sd^  Witt  Icfen,  I  will  read ;  the  same  as,  It 
is  my  will,  or  my  inclination,'  to  read.  Qx  will  Piegm 
Uttb  %(ki  feine  %l\X%i\,  he  wishes  to  fly,  and  has  no  wings. 
The  idea  of  purpose,  and  inclination  always  accompanies 
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this  verb :  it  is  not  employed,  as  in  English,  to  denote 
mere  futurity,  for  which  werbett  is  exclusively  appro- 
priatfed. 

3d^  foa,  I  shall.     Infinitive,  fottett*    The  English  shall 
may  be  considered  as  the  literal  translation  of  the  Ger- 
man Hford.'tmt  it  does  not  comprehend  all  its  meanings* 
The  vertfo  be,  with  the  preposition  to  and  the  infinitive 
of  another  verb  following,  (as,  1  am  to.see,  ive  are  to  go), 
answers  to  its  significations    more  frequf^ntly  than  shall. 
The  German  verb  denotes :   1 )  To  be  obliged,  by  neces- 
sity, or  duty.     It  may  then,  as  occasion  requires,  be  ren- 
dered by  shall,  must,  ought,  am  to  ;  in  French,  by  faU 
lair^   devoir.     For  example :  25u  foUjl  ba6  t^un,   thou 
shalt  do  that,  thou  art  to  do  that,  thou  must  do  that;  il 
faut.     ®ie  fotten  fd)rcibcn,  you   are   to  write ;  il  faut 
Scrire,     2)  To  be  bid,  to  be  commissioned,  ^i)  foU  ba^s 
"fyin  gel^cn,  I  am  to  go  there.    3)  To  be  authorized,  to  be 
sufiered,  to  be  permitted.     ©oH  id>  e6  l)aben?  am  I  to 
have  it,  may  I  h^ve  it?  ©ott  id?  e§  ti)\xn,  obcr  md)t  ?  am 
I  to  do  it,  or  not  1  may  I  do  it  or  not  ?    4)  To  be  ad- 
milted,  to  be  supposed,    ©te  foUctt  mtd^  n{d)t  beWbigt 

i)0!bt%  you  are  supposed  not  to  have  offended-  me ;  er 
foil  fcinen  ©afe  crwicfcn  i)ahtn,  he  is  admitted  to  have 
proved  his  position.  These  subsequent  significations 
have  all  a  connection  with  the  first,  and  original  one, 
which  implies  an  obligation.  That  obligation  is  some- 
limes  so  involved,  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  it:  for 
example,  in  the  two  last  significations  mentioned,  where 
we  must  imagine  an  obligation,  springing  from  the  will 
of  another,  to  which  we  submit.  It  is  still  more  so, 
when  the  verb  meatus   5)  To  be  said,  to  be  reported  : 

as,  ©cr  ^Jnig  foil  angef ommen  fc^n,  the  king  is  said  to 
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be  arrived.  Die  granjofifc^  glottc  foil  gcfd^lagen 
nwrten  fepn,  the  Freucb  fleet  is  said  to  liave  been  beaten; 
ed  foil  ftci^  iugetragen  ^bett;  it  Is  said  to  liave  happened. 
If  compulsion,  or  obligation,  be  the  primary  notion,  to 
be  combined  with  folkn,  it  may  perhaps  l>e  represented 
as  a  kind  of  necessity,  that  a  thing  has  happened  in  such 
a  manner,  and  not  otherwise  :  we  may  conceive  a  sort  of 
limitation,  or  restriction,  with  regard  to  the  fac^,  that 
has  happened;  as  if  we  viere  to  say,  people  will  hate  it, 
that  this  has  happened.  In  the  expression  wiUhmveU, 
something  of  constraint  may  be  perceived :  for  where 
the  will  of  any  person  is  in  operation,  it  produces  a 
compulsion,  or  obligation,  in  reference  to  others.  These 
primary  notions,  however,  are  obliterated ;  and  we  now 
content  ourscflves  with  the  significations,  as  they  are  in 
use*.  The  formation  of  the  future  tense  by  the  verb 
shidl  in  English,  and  by  similar  verbs  in  other  languages, 
such  as  the  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Dutch,  may  lie  ana- 
lysed, and  traced,  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus  foil  occuis 
in  old  German ;  and  even  in  the  modem  language,  that 
is,  in  High  German,  vestiges  of  it  remain  in  some 
phrases,  and  expressions.  It  is  common  in  a  conditional 
future,  which  is  very  frequently  employed.  For  exam- 
pie :  SBSenn  cr  f  ommcn  foUte,  if  he  should  come ;  totm 

bag  fo  fevn  foUtc,  if  that  should  be  so.  ©oUten  fid^  ba§ 
SBcttcr  dnbern,  fo  woUen  wir  avi^t\)m,  should  the  wea- 
ther change,  we  will  go  out. 

*  The  signification,  just  mentioned,  to  be  said,  to  be  r«- 
;7or<e(/,  is  found  in  the  Swedish  verb  s^o^,  the  Danish  skulle, 
and  the  Dutch  gullenf  all  of  which  answer  to  the  German 
foilen.  Sec  the  Grammars  and  Dictionaries  of  those  lan- 
guages. 
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@oQetl  is  oAen  used  with  an.  ellipsis,  when  the  infini- 
tive of  some  other  verb  is  to  be  supplied.  By  this 
means,  several  phrases  are  to  be  explained.  For  ex- 
ample: SBod  foU  icJ^,  what  shall  I?— supply  tl^UH/  do, 
what  sliall  I  do,  what  am  I  to  do,  what  would  you  with 
me,  what  do  you  want  of  me  1  Thus,  JBag  foUfi  bu  2 

roai  foil  er  ?  toa^  foil  fie  ?  waS  fottcn  wir,  waS  f oEt  i^r, 

XOai  foUen  fie?  what  art  tbou  to  do,  what  art  thou 
waoted  for,  what  is  he  to  do,  or  what  is  he  wanted  for, 
&c.  S93a§  foil  t)a6/  what  shall  that— supply  feptt/  be^ 
what  shall  that  be,  what  does  it  tend  to,  what  does  that 
mean  ?  This  is  sometimes  fully  expressed  by,  3!Sa6  foU 
i(i&  l^eiffen,  what  is  that  to  mean,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
that,  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  From  that  elliptical 
mode  of  speaking,  the  following  significations  may  be 
assigned  to  foUen :  a)  To  mean..  Examples :  SBa6  foUett 
Mefteben  Sdmmer^  what  mean  the  seven  lambs?  9Ba$ 
foU  bad  ®Z^6)X0a^,  what  means  that  Ulk  ?  SBaS  foUetl 
biefe  ArdnjC/  what  mean  these  wreaths?  SBad  foil  abet 
biefet/  but  what  means  this  man  ?  In  all  these  phrases, 
tlpe  infinitive  feptl/  or  in  the  last  ti)nn,  may  be  under- 
stood, b)  To  be  intended.  Ex.  @{e  fotten  alle  ffil^ 
mein  ^a\X^,  they  are  all  intended  for  my  house.  SSem 
foil  benn  bicfer  ©trauf ,  for  whom  is  this  nosegay  in- 
tended ?  ©e^tl/  to  be,  may  here  again  be  understood^ 
c)  To  tend  to,  to  serve  some  purpose,  to  be  of  a  certain 

use,  to  be  good  for.    Ex.  SBoju  fott  biefe  (Smtebrtgutta^ 

what  purpose  does  this  humiliation  serve,  what  does  it 

tend  to,  of  what  um-  is  it?  SQ3a§  foil  mir  bie  (Srltgcburt, 

of  what  use  is  (iriinogeniture  to  me  ?  9Ba6  foU  ttlit  ba$ 
@elb/  what  is  the  use  of  the  money?— It  may  be  lastly 
observed,  that  sometimes  the  English  words  majf,  c<?ff, 
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trt/Zy  or  ID  the  preterimperfect,  tnightf  could,  unmid^ 
will  aptly  render  the  German  phrases,  in  which  foUetl 
occurs. 

3cl)  fann,  I  can.  Infinitive,  f  6nnen*  It  signifies  1)  To 
be  able,  Lat.  posse,  Fr.  pouvoir.  2)  To  be  permitted, 
to  have  the  liberty  to  do-  a  thing.  Thus  it  stands  fre- 
quently, where  the  English  put  may.     For  examplcT' 

@ic  {6nnen  baS  tl^un,  wenn  @ic  wotten^  you  may  do 

that,  if  you  like.  Indeed,  it  is  more  usual  to  e?[ press 
that  idea  by  the  verb  t6nnen/  than  by  migen«  The  in- 
finitive, which  generally  follows  aAer  {innCTl/  is  sometimes 
left  out:  as,  ®ott  farm  atte^  waS  er  will,  God  can  do  all 
he  willeth,  supply  tf)nxi,  do.  Hence  3)  the  significations, 
to  have  got  by  heart,  to  be  able  to  say;  and  to  know,  to 
understand,  may  be  explained,  though  in  ancient  Ger- 
man, the  verb  seems  really  to  have  signified  to  know 
(savoir),  as  the  old  English  to  can*.  Examples :  Sev 
*nabc  !ann  fclne  Jtufgabe,  the  boy  can  say  his  lesson, 
knows  his  lesson  by  heart;  er  fann  fcl^6ne  H^btt,  he 
knows  pretty  songs,  he  can  sing  pretty  songs.  Here  the 
infinitives  fcpn,  fagcn,  ftngCll/  to  say,  to  sing,  may  be 
understood.  J£6nnen  @{e  S)eutf(l^/  do  you  know  Ger- 
man ?  (gr  tann  ©ded^ifd^/  he  knows  Greek.  In  such 
instances,  lefen,  to  read,  fpted^cn,  to  speak,  t)erftel^n/ 
to  understand,  or  similar  infinitives,  may  be  supplied. 
3^  barf/ 1  dare.    Infinitive,  burfett«    This  verb  sig- 

*  In  the  Scotch  idiom,  the  word  to  can  is  still  found, 
for  ex. :  "  What  we  first  learn,  we  best  can,"  f .  e.  what  we 
first  learn,  we  know  best.  See  Ramsay's  Scots  Proverbs, 
Ch.  XL    "  Other  prayer  can  I  none,"  i,  e.  I  know  no  other 

Srayen    Walter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Canto  IL 


% 
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nifies  1)  To  dare,  to  venture.  2)  To  be  allowed,  not  to 
be  restrained,  answering  to  may^  dare.    For  example : 

©arf  id^  fragcn,  may  I  ask  ?  @ic  burfcnc6  wijfcn,  you 

may  know  it  With  the  negative,  it  is  to  be  rendered, 
by  may  not,  must  not,  dare  not,  3)  Frequently,  the 
English  verb  need  expresses  it.  4)  The  preteriniperfect 
potential,  burftC/  denotes  a  probable  contingency,  and 
may  be  translated  by  might,  may,  nerd,  should,  uwuld, 
as  occasion  requires.  For  example :  (S^  butfte  t){e(Ieici)t 
toa\)X  fct)n,  it  might  perhaps  be  true ;  c§  bfitfte  al^baim 

nxi)t  no^i)n)enbi9er  SBetfe  ber  %aU  fepn/  it  need  not, 

then,  necessarily  be  the  case.  In  all  these  instances,  il 
has  the  infinitive  aAer  it.  When  it  occurs  without  an 
infinitive,  it  is  by  ellipsis,  so  tliat  s«nie  infinitive  is  to  be 
understood.  £x :  (St  batf  aUeS  toa^  cr  Unn,  he  dares  to 
do  all  he  is  able,  where  tli)\xxi,  to  do,  may  tie  supplied.  @r 
barf  nid^t  in  baS  J^an^,  he  dares  not,  or  may  not,  come 
into  the  house,  where  tommen/  to  come,  is  understood. 
It  has  sometimes  the  genitive,  or  accusative,  after  it,  sig- 
nifying to  want,  to  need,  to  be  in  need  of;  but  this  sig- 
nification is  obsolete. 

Sd)  tnu^,  I  must.  Infinitive,  mujfen*  It  coincides 
pretty  exactly  with  the  English  must ;  sometimes,  it  is 
to  be  rendered  by  ought ;  and  occasionally  the  terms, 
to  he  obliged,  am  to,  art  to,  is  to,  are  to,  answer  to  the  sig- 
nificatioo.  With  the  negativoi  it  now  and  then  expres-e 
ses,  need  not.  Insome  instances,  it  has  a  mere  potential 
meaning,  and  is  to  be  translated  by  may. 

Sd)  laffe,  I  let.  Infinitive,  laffetl,  to  let,  to  suflfer.  It 
also  means  to  leave ;  and  to  leave  eff.  It  farther  sig- 
nifies to  get,  to  procure  to  be,  to  cause:  as,  Sin  «^ait6 

bauen  laffett/  to  get  a  house  built;  einen  fStoi  mad^ 
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lafT^tt/  to  get  a  coat  made.  When  combined  with  the 
third  reciprocal,  it  seems  often  equivalent  to  the  Eng* 
lish  may,  or  is  to  be:  as,  bad  lift  ^6)  tti^t  ttHtn,  that 

is  not  to  be  done;  bat>on  Ueffe  ftdt)  i^iete  fageti/  of  th^t 
much  might  be  said  ;  baS  Idft  ftd^  nid^t  begreifen^  that 
is  not  to  be  comprehended.  As  an  auxiliary  .to  the  im- 
perative, the  Germans  use  it  only  for  the  first  person 
plural,  of  that  mood*. 

2.  In  English,  the  auxiliary,  to  be,  is  joined  with  the 
|)articiple  present,  to  form  what  is  called  the  definite^ 
or  determined  timc\:  as,  /  am  (now)  uniting ,  I  wa$ 
(then)  loving*  Such  a  combination  is  foreign  to  the 
German  language,  in  which  the  definite  time  is  not 
distinguished  from  the  others.  ^  \i)nibt,  stands  for, 
I  write,  and  I  am  writing ;  id^  fci)rieb/  for  I  wrote,  and  I 
was  writing. 

3.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  English  tongue  consists 
in  the  verb  do,  employed  to  express  the  present,  and 
past  imperfect,  of  the  verb  active,  and  neuter,  mailing 
the  action,  or  time,  with  greater  force,  and  distincUoa  : 
as,  /  do  love  thee.  It  is  also  of  frequent,  and  almost 
necessary,  use,  in  interrogative  and  negative  sentencesl. 
This  mode  of  expression  is  not  quite  unknown  to  the 
Germans ;  for  it  is,  in  some  provinces,  to  be  met  with 
among  the  lower  people :  as,  ^(i)  tl)at  Uebeil/  I  did 
love ;  tt)\xn  @{e  ii)m  fd)reiben;  do  write  to  him :  but  it 
is  utterly  banished  from  the  general,  and  classical 
language. 

*  Sec  p.  234,  note. 

t  See  Lowth's  English  Grammar,  p,  63. 

I  Sec  Lowth,  p.  64. 
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SECTION      II. 

CONJUGATION  OF  REGULAR  YBRBS. 

ThRRE  is  but  one  conjugation  of  the  regular  verb, 
of  which  the  following  it  a  representation,  in  the  Actke 
▼oioe: 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVB. 

Present. 
Singular.  SmgvlarM 

1  person,  f:  as.  fi^  lobe.        1  person,  e. 

I  praise. 

2  person,   est,  or  at* 
3. et,  or  t 


3 


est. 
e. 


1 

2 
3 


Plwal. 


••.•*-—•« 


en. 


->*~»  et,  or  I. 
'        fit. 


I 
2 


Plural. 


eu. 
et. 


I 
2 
3 


Preterimperfect. 


Singular. 

*  etc,  or  te. 

-  f  f  f «f ,  or  test. 

-  e^e,  or  te. 


I 
2 

3 


ele. 

etesi. 

ete. 


1 
2 


Plural. 

'  ■■  "  etoi|  or  ten. 
'*" ^li*  iiM,  or  tet. 
'    '■■    flta,or  left* 


1  - 
9 


Plural. 


eten. 
et$Mm 
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IMPERATIVE. 


Sii^lar. 


2 
3 


1 
2 
3 


PtwraL 

-  etf  or  i. 
•  fii. 


INFINITIVE* 


Present,  fit. 


PARTICIPLES. 

Present,  end. 
Preterite,  ge  -et,  or  i. 


GENERAL  RULES. 


I.  The  other  tenses  are  compounded  with  auxiliaries ; 
namely,  the  preterperfect,  and  pluperfect,  with  l^yabett/ 
(or  if  the  verb  be  a  neuter,  of  a  particular  description, 
with  fepnX  and  the  preterite  participle :  the  futures  with 
noetbeil/  and  the  infinitive. 

II.  The  first  and  third  persons  plural,  of  the  present 
tense,  are  always  like  the  infinitive,  and  vice  versi. — ^Tbe 
first  and  third  singular,  and  the  first  and  third  plural,  of 
the  preterimperfect,  are  alike.  This  applies  to  all  verbs, 
l^oth  regular  and  irregular. 

IIL  The  preterite  participle  has  every  where  the  syl- 
lable  ge  prefixed  to  it,  except  in  verbs  compound  inse- 
parable, and  some  others,  which  make  the  infinitive  in 

ieren,  ortmi:  as,  regieren,  to  govern;  l(Kmbtl^eren,to 
Jbandle;  l^felieren/  to  jest;  fpa^iemt/  to  walk;  ^Ufi 
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ten,  to  be  proud ;  bud^jlabierett,  to  spell ;  bixtbiten,  to 

shave ;  tcbcllircn,  to  rebel ;  matfi^ircn,  to  inarch ;  px^ 

tejHren,  to  protest;  toariircn,  to  vary;  copiren,  to  copy. 

I 

IV.  The  radical  vowels  of  regular  verbs  a>e  never 
changed.  If,  for  instance,  fragetl/  to  ask,  be  considered 
as  a  regular,  it  is  not  correct  to  make  the  second  and 
third  pers..  sing.  pres.  indie,  frdgft,  frdgt/  transforming 
the  vowel  a  into  the  diphthong  d. 

V.  The  e  before  st,  in  the  second  p.  sing.  pres.  ind. ; 
before  t,  in  the  third  p.  sing,  and  second  p.  plural:  like- 
wise before  f ,  throughout  the  pret.  imperfect,  and  before 
the  same  letter  in  the  pret.  partic.  is  commonly  thrown 
out,  when  from  such  an  abridgment  no  harshness  arises, 
in  the  pronunciation.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  this 
is  only  allowable  in  the  indicative  mood ;  and  would  be 
improper  in  the  subjunctive. 

VI.  Ju  verbs  that  have  the  letters  /,  or  r,  in  the  last 
syllable,  the  e  of  inflection,  after  those  letters,  if  it  be 
not  itself  the  last  letter,  is  always  omitted,  even  in  the 
infinitive:  as,  ®ammtln,  to  collect,  for  fdmmclen; 
lauem,  to  last,  for  t)aueretl«  Sometimes  the  e,  before 
i  and  r,  is  cast  away :  as,  ^  ijamtnU,  I  collect,  for 

fammele;  bu  fammlefi/  thou  collectest,  for  fammelfi 
(fommelejl);  cr  fammlet,  for  fammelt*    &  bauxtt,  it 

lasts,  for'ed  bauert«  However^  this  mode  of  contrac- 
tion is  neither  so  regular,  nor  so  much  in  use,  as  the 
former. 

VII.  The  passive  voice  is  universally  formed  by  means 
4>f  tvctben,  the  third  auxiliary. 

z2 
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Active  Voicb. 

goben,  to  praise. 

gobf,  pres. ;    tobete/  or  lobtC/  pret.  hnpcrf. ;    gelobef/ 

or  gelobt/  pret.  part. 

INDICATIVB  MOOD.  SUBJUKCTITE   MtK>D« 

Present  Tense. 
SiHguimr.  Shtgular. 

1.  3db  (ode,  I  praise.  1.  3ii  Mt,  (if)  I  praise, 

t.  !Su  Mt%  or  rodff,  thoo    «•  9u  robe^,  (if>  thou  praise, 
prs^st. 
'  d.  @r  robet    er  robf,    he    3«  <h  tobe,   (if)  he  praise, 
praises* 

Pimral.  *     JPluralii 

1.  2Dir  loben/  we  praise.  i.  SDttr  (obeit/  we  praise. 

2.  3tr  fobet,  or  robt,    you  «.  3Jr  tobet,  you  praise. 

praise. 

9.  ®ie  Cobetl,  they  praise.  3.  ^f  (cbf  n,    they  praisei. 

Preterimperfecl. 

Singular.  Singular. 

Iv  S'cb  Ubte,  I  prused.         1.  3cb  lobete,  (iO  I  praised. 

3.  S)u  robtef!,    thou  prais-    3.  ^u    lobetef!,     (iQ  thou 

edst.  .  praised* 

^     &.  Sr  (obtC/  he  praised.  3.  (Sr  lobetf,  he  praised. 

PluraL  Plural 

U  WiX  (cbtett;  we  praised.  1.  )pir  (obetfti,  we  praised. 

S.  3bV  lobtet,  you  praised.  3.  3bt  (Obetet/   you  praised. 

9*.  Sif  rebtetl/  they  praised.  8.  ®ie  (f  bctett,  they  praned* 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

■ 

Preterperfeck. 

Singular,  Singular. 

!•  3*6abefiefobr,  I  have  i.  36)  iabt  gelobt,    (if)  I 

praised.  have  praised. 

2.  !S)u  ia^  gercbt,    thou  2*  ^u  iiabe|!  gelobt;  (10  thou 

hast  praised.  have  praised.                     ' 

3.  (Sr  f»at  gelobt,   he  has  s.  @r  i^abe  d^^^^t/    00  he 

praised.  have  praised. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  9Dtr  babeti  gerobt/    we  l.  2Dtr(abeti  gelobt,  wehave 

have  praised.  praised. 

2.  3Jf  babt  gelobt,    you  2.  3br   bibet   gelobt,    y©u 

have  praised.  have  praised. 

3.  @ie  Jaben  gelobt;  they  3.  ®ie  ba^en  gelobt/     they 

have  praised,  have  praised, 

Prelerpluperfect. 

Singular.  Singular, 

1.  3*  batte  gerobr,  I  had  i.  3*  batte  gerobt,    (iO  I 

praised.  had  praised. 

3.  :^u  batteii  gerobt;  thou  2.  Su  bittefl  ^eiobt/    (it) 

hadst  praised.  thou  had  praised. 

3*  @r  batte  geiobt;  he  had  3*  (Sr  b&tte  gerobt,    he  had 

praised.  praised. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  aoir  batten  gerobt,    we  i.  2Blr  Wrten   gelobr,     we 

had  praised,  had  praised. 

2.  3br  battet  flefobt,  you  «.  3br  Wttet  gerobt/    you 

had  praised.  had  praised. 

3.  @ie  batten  gelobt,  they  3.  Sie   bitten  getobt,  they 

had  praised.  had  praised. 

Z  3 


•' 
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INDICATIVE.  8VBJUNCTIVB. 

First  Future. 


Singular. 
t.  3*  werbe  robe n,  I  shall    i.  3*  werbe  Men,  (if)  I 

praise.  shall  praise. 

9.  Du  wirf!  (obeit,  thou       3.  J>u   werbefl  feben,  thou 

shatt,  or  wilt,  praise.  shalt  praise. 

8.  St  with  feben,  he  shall,    3.  St  werbe  \chtn,   he  shall 
or  will,  praise.  praise. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  Wit  mtbtn  Uhtn,  we    i.  2Btr  werben  (oben,    ve 

shall  praise.  shall  praise. 

n.  3^twerbet(obeti/  you     2.  3it  werbet  \cbcn,     you 

shall,  or  will,  praise.  shall  praise. 

8.  ®le  werben  loberi;  they   3.  @ie  werben  (obeit,    tbcy 

shall,  or  will,  praise.  "     shall  praise. 

Second  Future. 
Smgulm'.  Singular* 

1.  !36^  wtxbt  gelobt  (abeti,    i.  3t6  trerbe  %tloht  iahen, 

I  shall  have  praised.  (if)  I  shall  have  pr. 

s.  ^u  wttft  ^tltbt  dabeti,    2.  2u  u^erbefl  gelobt  |«beii, 

~  thou  shalt  have  prais-  (if)    thou    shalt    hare 

*d,  &c.  praised,  &c. 

First  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 
1.  34  wilrbe  loben,  I  should,  or  would,  praise. 
t.  Su  mMt^  tPbtn,    thou  sbouldst,  or  wouldst,  pMse. 
3.  (St  w&xbi  Mtn,    he  should,  or  would,  praise.  ■ 


Sett.  2.      Vwjugaiiim  nftUgftUr  Verhi.    [S57]  ^S9 

Plural. 

U  Wit  W&tbtn  Men,  we  should,  or  would,  praise. 
2.  3iT  witbit  Itbtn,  you  should,  or  would,  praise. 
&  SitwitbenM^n,    they  should,  or  would,  praise. 

Second  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 

1.  3r*  wilrtif  5elo6t  iaben,    I  should,  or  would^  have 
praised. 

9.  !S)u  wfirbeff  gelobt  (aben,  thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst, 

have   praised^    &c. 

IMPBRATIVB   MOOD. 

Singular.  PluraL 

(1.    £o6en     wir,      let     us 
praise.) 
S.  SoEif  (bu)  praise  (thou).     2.     Sofret;      or    lodt    Oiv) 

praise  (you). 
5.  £o6e  er,    praise  he,  or    3.     itbtn  fit,    praise   they, 
let  him  praise.  or  let  them  praise. 

INFINITIVE   MOOD. 

Present        icbtn,    to  praise. 

Pret.  imperf.     ®e(obt  babtn,    to  have  praised. 

Future.         Sotett  Wttbtn,  to  be  about  to  praise. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present       Qtbtnb,    praising. 
Preterite,      etttbtt,  or  ^tMt,  praised. 


960  [25S]  On  ike  Verb.       ,Pmrt  I.  Chop.  4. 

PASSIVE     VOICE. 

©etobt  werbetl/   to  be  praised. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

Singular.  ^  Singular. 

1.  3*  mtbc  Aerofct;  i  am    i.  3*  wexbe  gelobt,    00  I 

praised.  be  praised. 

«.  ®tt  wirjl  ^elobt,    thou    2.  2>u  werbcfl  gelobt,    00 

art  praised.  '     thou  be  jiraised. 

3.  (St  wixb  gelobt;    he  is    s,  ©r  werbe  ge lobt;   fiO  be 

.  praised^  be  praised. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  2Dlr  werben  gefobt,  we    i.  2Bir  werben  geJobt;    00 

are   praised.  ^ve  be  praised. 

2.  3br  tre rbet  gelobt;  you    2.  Sb'f  werbet  gtltbt,    00 

are  praised.  you  be  praised. 

3.  Sie  werben  gerofct,  they    3.  ©le  werben  gelobt.    00 

are  praised.  '  they  be  praised. 

Preteriniperiect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

1.  3*  watb    (or  wurbe)    i.  3*  wiirbe  getobt,    00  ^ 

gelobt,  I  was  praised.  were  praised. 

2.  S)u  wurbejl  (or  warbff)    2.  2)u  irfirbej!   gelobt,    (iO 

gelobt,     thou  wast  pr.  thou  wert  praised. 

3.  fir  watb  (or  wurbe)      3.  CrwUrbe  geltbt,  00  he 

gelobt/    be  was  pn  were  pnused. 


SeH.  t.        Cm^aHon  cf  Regular  Verht.  [tsg]  36l 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Plural.  Plural 

1.  HDtr  wurbeti  delcbt.  we  i.  W\x  wrltben  gefobt,    we 

were  praised.  were  praised. 

2.  3Jr  wurbet  getobt,  you  2.  3i>r  wfirbet  gerobt,    you 

were  prated.  were  praised. 

3.  @iewurben  d^tobt;  tliey  3.  @te  wfirben  gelobt;    they 

were  praised.  were  praised. 

Preterperfect. 
Singular.  Singular, 

1.  3^  ^in  gerobt  worbett,  i.  3(f)  fep  flerodt   worben, 

I  have  been  praised.  (if)  I  have  beeu  praised. 

2.  ^u  bifl  A^Iobt  worbett/  s«  Su  fepef!  gelobt  worbeti^ 

thou  hast  been  pr.  fif)  thou  have  been  pr. 

3.  @r  if!  d^i^obt  worben,  3.  (Sr  fey   d^i^obt    i9Mb<ti« 

he  has  been  praised.  (^if)  he  have  been  pr. 

PluraL  Plural, 

u  9Dir  f!nb  gefo^t  worben,  t.  W\x  Uv^n  gerebt  worbeti/ 

we  have  been  pr.  we  have  been  pr. 

2.  Sir  fepb  flerobt'worbeW;  2.  3Jr  fepeb  gerebt  worbett; 

you    have    been  pr.  you  have  been  pr. 

3.  @te  finb  delcbt  worben,  3.  @ie  fepen  defobtworben, 

they  have  been  pr.  they  have  been  pr. 

Preterpluperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

1.  34  war  getobt  m^orben;  1.  34  w&re  gelobt  worben, 

I  had  been  praised.  (if)  I  bad  been  praised. 

s.  Su  warellgerobt  wcr>  2.  2)u  »&refl  delcbtworben^ 
belt/  tbou  hadst  been  (^if>  thou  bad  been  prais- 

^raisfsd.  &c,  ed,  &c. 


•  i 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE* 

First  Future. 

Singular.  Singular. 

1.  3*  werbe  gefoBt  werbeti,  i.  3*  mtbt  gefott  wttbtn, 

I  shall  be  praised.  (if)  I  shall  be  praised. 

2.  2)u  wirf!  gelobt  werben,  2.  S)u  werbejl  gelobt werben, 

thou  shalty  or  wilt,  be  thou  shatt  be  praised, 
praised. 

3.  @r  wirb  gefobt  werben,  3.  @r  werbe  gelobt  werbeit, 

he^hall,  or  will,  be  pr.  he  shall  be  praised. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  Wif  werbeit  gcrobt  weri  u  3Dir  werben  d^fobt  wer^ 

ben,  we  shall  be  pr.  belt,  we  shall  be  pr. 

2*  Sitwttbct^tlehtwttben,  2.  3i^wixbit^ctoht  wttbtn, 

you  shall,   or  will,    be  you  shall  be  praised, 
praised. 

3.@iei^erbende(obtwerbeti,  3.  @te  werbeit  gerobt  wepi' 

they  shall,  or  will,   be  ben,  they  shall  be  praised 
praised. 

Secoud  Future. 

Singular.  Singular. 

1.  3*  wetbt  gerobt  worben  i.  3*  wtrbt  gelobtworben 

feptt/  1  shall  have  been  fepti/  00  I  shall  have 

praised.  been  praised 

2.  Su  wivfl  gelobtworben  2.  3)u  werbeftgelobtworben 

feptt;  thou    shalt  have  fepn,    thou  sbalt   have 

been  praised,  &c.  been  praised,  &c. 


Sect.  ti.        Cai^ugaium  of  Regular  Verhi.  [26l]  96d 

First  Future  ConditioDal. 

Singular. 
1.  3c&  wUxbt  gelobt  werbett;    I  should  be  praised, 
s.  Du  tviirbef!  gefobt  werbeti/    thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst, 

be  praised. 

3«  @r  wfirbe   j)e(obt  werbett/    he  should,  or  would,  l»e 

praised. 

PlunU. 

!•  i2Dir  wUtbtn  gefcBt  tverben,  we  should,  or  would,  be 

praised. 

2«  Stt"  wilrbet  gefobt  werben,.   you  should,  or  would,  be 

praised. 

3.  ©ie'wilrben  gefobt  werben,    they  should,  or  would,  be 

praised. 

Second  Future  Conditional. 

Singular, 

1.  3*  wUrbe  gelobt  worben  fepn,    I  should  have  been 

praised. 

2.  ^11  wllrbejl  gelobt  worben  feptt;    thou  shouldst,  er 

wouldst,  have  been  praised,  &c. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

(1.  ^IBerbeit  t9ir  gelobt/    let 

us  be  praised.) 

2.  SBerbe  (bu)  ftelobt,    be   2.  SBerbet  (ibr)  gclobt,    bo 

thou  praised.  you  praised. 

s.  SBerbeer  gelobr,  be  he    3.  9Derben  fiegelobt/  be  they 
praised,  or  let  him  be  praised,    or  let  them  bo 

prused.  praised^ 
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INFINITIVE. 


Pres.  (BefobtWCrben^  to  be  praised. 

Pret  perf.  ®e(o6t  WOrbeit  fepn,  to  have  been  praised. 

Put  filerben  ^efobt  werbeit,  to  be  about  to  be  praised. 


Naie,  In  the  conjagation  of  the  passive  voice,  the 
parliciple  toorbetl/  of  the  auxiliary^  is  used,  in  prefer- 
ence to  geWOtbetl/  because  the  latter,  when  joined  with 
the  preterite  participle  of  another  verb,  would  fre* 
quently  cause  a  disagreeable  repetition  of  the  syllable 
ge4 — Sometimes  worben  is  omitted  in  the  past  tenses^  as 

i(^  bin  gelobt/  for  getobt  morbett/  &c.:   but  it  should 

be  put,  whenever  those  times  are  to  be  pointedly,  or 
distinctly,  expressed. 


Se€t.i.  frregutm  V^rbi.  [tCS]    fS5 

SECTION     III. 

IBRBOULAR  YBRBS. 

Thbsb  verbs  deviate,  for  the  most  part,  in  fbe  pre- 
terimperfect  tense,  and  the! preterite  participle.  Some 
difier  in  the  present  tense,  and  several  in  the  imperative 
mood. 

The  number  of  irregular  verbs  amoants,  at  present, 
to  upwards  of  two  hundred.  Formerly  it  was  more- 
considerable ;  but  it  has  decreased  with  the  progressive 
cultivation  of  the  language.  Several  verbs,  which,  in 
preceding  ages,  had  an  anomalous  form,  are  now  in- 
flected according  to  the  common  standard  of  conjuga- 
tion. There  are  others,  of  which,  even  at  this  day,  the 
irregular  inflection  is  usual,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
tbey  may,  without  ofience,  be  conjugated  in  a  regular 
manner.  In  the  following  list,  those,  whose  irregular 
character  is  become  obsolete,  will  be  marked  by  a  double 
star  (**);  and  those,  which  are,  at  the  present  period, 
▼aried  in  both  ways,  with  a  single  (*).  The  latter,  it 
is  possible,  will  in  time,  like  the  former,  lay  aside  the 
irregular  shape  entirely:  and  new  attempts  of  regularity 
may  perhaps  be  made  upon  others.  For  such  is  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  flies  from  anomalies, 
and  bends  towards  rule  and  system,  by  which  its  opera- 
tions are  facilitated. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  Tbi;  preceding  list  exhibits  the  irregular  verbs  iu 
tliose  parts,  which  deviate  from  the  rule :  in  all  the  rest^ 
they  conform  to  the  regular  mode  of  inflection.  Let  it 
be  observed,  that  the  iirst  person  plural,  of  the  present 
tense,  is  always  like  the  infinitive,  and  that  thence  the  con- 
jugation proceeds  regularly:  the  infinitive, indeed,  maybe 
considered  as  the  root  of  the  regular  parts  of  the  verb. 
Of  the  preteriuiperfect,  the  third  person  singular  is  con* 
stautly  the  same  with  the  first  and ;  the  other  persons  fol- 
low, in  their  terminations,  the  example  of  the  regular  verb. 
Where  th^  imperative  is  not  marked,  as  irregular,  it 
may  be  supposed,  that  it  is  to  be  made  of  the  infinitive^ 
by  cutting  off  the  final  n,  or  sometimes  en, 

2.  The  preterimperfect  takes,  iu  the  subjunctive  roood»  ' 

an  e  at  the  end :  that  is  to  say,  when  it  terminates  with' 

a  consonant,   in  the  indicative,    an  e  must  be  added# 

Moreover,  the  vowels  a,  0,  U,  are,  in  the  subjunctive^ 

changed  into  the  diphthongs  a,  b,  »♦    For  example: 

^  bat/  I>egged,  subjunct.  h&tt;  16)  "fyoi,  I  lifted  up, 

aubj.  f)bit;  xi)  txu^,  I  bore,  or  carried,  subj.  tritge* — 

Some  verbs  assume  a  different  vowel,  instead  of  a  dipb-- 

Ibong:   ais,  ^i)  Utititt,   I  knew,   subj.  fennete;   ify 

nattntC/  I  named,  subj.  nennete ;  ii)xaxmU,  I  rushed, 

8ubj.  rennete«  Others  Imve  ^iph thong,  but  not  that 
vrhich  corresponds  with  the  vowel,  in .  the  indicative. 
Of  this  kind  are,   36)  btfa\)l,  from  befd^len,  subj.  h^ 

f 6lf>lc ;  begann,  from  begitttten)  subj.  begSnne ;  barg;  from 
berg^en,  subj.  butge ;  gebal^r,  from  gebal^rcn,  subj.  gess 
b5bte ;  gait,  from  gcUcn,  subj.  gSlte ;  rann,  from  rinnett/ 
subj.r&nne;  fpanH/  from  f))innen,  subj.f))6nne;  fla^l, 
from  ftel^Un,  subj.  ftbi)U ;  ftaxb,  from  fierbett/  subj.  jiitvss 

oc 
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,  be ;  t)erb«rb/  from  tjcrberben,  s«bj.  \)erburbe ;  xoaxi,  from 

XOtxbtXif  subj.  t^urbc*  In  the  examples  6rst  adduced, 
where  e  is  put,  in  the  subjunctive,  for  a,  this  is,  in 
truth,  no  more  than  the  regular  form.  For  tttltittt, 
ncitnete,  tcnnete^  are  preci'^ely  the  same  as  lobetc*  Of 
the  instances,  which  have  diphthongs,  unlike  the  vowels 
of  the  indicative,  it  is  to  be  reniarked,  that  originally  a 
change  of  the  vowels,  in  the  indicative,  has  taken  place  : 
and  th»t  befa^t/  ^as  formerly  befol^t :  barg  was  butg ; 

gcbabr,  gcbobr ;  gait,  90U;  rann,  ronn;  \pann,  {pom; 
flarb,   jlurb;  t)erbarb,  t)etburb^    Some  of  these  arc, 

even  now,  occasionally  used,  though  perhaps  not  with 
sufficient  propriety;  as  bcfol^l/  gcbo^t* 

'  3.  The  second  and  third  persons  singular,  of  the  pre- 
sent  tense,  and  the  second  person  singular,  of  the  impe* 
rative  mood,  of  verbs,  which  have  ic,  or  u,  in  the  first 
syllable,  are,  in  ancient  language,  and  poetically,  fornied 
ineu:  as,  bicgc,  2.  beugjl,  S^beugt;  imperat.  beuge : 
bfcte,  2.  bcutjl,  3.  bcut ;  imperat.  beut :  fliel^c,  2. 
ficUC^jt,  3.  fleud^t;  imperat.  flcud^:  flicjfe,  2.  fleuffejf^ 
S.peugt,  imperat.  flcuf:  llige,  2  Icufljl,  3.  leugt;  im- 
perat. Icug:  tticge,  or  triige,  s.trcugjt^  3.  treugt;  im- 
pierai.  treug :  5iel)e,  2.  jcud)f},  3.  jeud)t ;  imperat.  jeud^* 

This  is  not  a  permanent  irregularity,  and  has,  on  that 
account,  not  been  noticed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  verbs. 
4.  Compound  verbs  ace,  id  general,  inflected  .as  their 
simples.  Therefore,  if  these  are  irregular,  the  com- 
pounds « ill  be  the  same.  A  few  are  excep- ed  :  for 
instance,  t?cranlaflen,  to  occasion,  rompound< d  of  laf^ 

fcit;  bcrcnncH/  to  lilockade  a  town,  froiii  rentien ;  ratl^ 

fd^Iagcn^  and  beratbfc^lagen;  to  dehberale,  from  {dflOfi 
getU  The  greatest  number  of  compounds^  howerer," 
adheres  to  the  conjugation  of  the  simple  verbs. 
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SECTION    IV. 

VERBS    NEUTER. 

Verbs,  whicli  signify  an  actioo,  that  from  the  sub* 
ject  nominative  passes  over  to  an  object,  or  affects  a 
person,  or  thing,  are»  in  grammar,  calted  active,  ^or 
transitive :  and  those,  which  do  not  imply  the  passing 
over  of  the  action  to  a  certain  object,  are  styled  introH" 
Mive,  or  neuter.  Thus,  /  love,  I  hate,  are  actives,  or 
transitives,  because  the  action,  therein  contained,  gene- 
rally refers  to  an  object,  which  is  expressed,  as.  Hove 
— my  father;  I  hate — a  slanderer,  Bui  I  walk,  I  ride, 
I  sleep,  marking  an  independent  action,  that  is  to  say, 
an  aclaon  without  relation  to  an  object ;  or  denoting 
merely  a  state  of  being,  or  acting,  come  under  the  de- 
nominatiou^of  neuters. 

It  will  be  perceived, '  that  the  line,  between  verbs 
active  and  neuter,  cannot  be  drawn  with  precision*  For 
those,  which  commonly  are  used  as  actives,  may  some« 
times  appear  in  the  shape  of  neuters :  /  love,  1  hate,  may 
mean,  I  am  in  a  state  ofiovimg,  of  hating,  without  tl^ 
mention  of  a  particular  object.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  as,  in  general,  have  the  chsiracter  of  neuters,  may 
be  transformed  into  actives,  as,  /  ride — a  horse;  I 
Jtght'-a  battle ;  I  walk—a  wUle. 

There  would  belittle  more  to  say  of  these  verbs,  were 
it  not  necessary  to  remark,  that  some  of  them  take,  in 
the  preterite  tenses,  the  auxiliary  fe^tt/  to  be,  where,  in 
English,  to  have  is  used.  These  must  be  pointed  out, 
and  described,  that  the  student  may  not  be  led  into  gram- 
matical crrour,  by  the  custom  of  his  own  language. 
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Lei  it,  therefore,  be  noticed,  tliat  the  followiog 
neuten  are  joined  with  the  anxiliary  feptU 

I.  Those,  which  signify  a  change,  or  transition,  from 
one  condition,  or  state,  into  another.  For  example : 
XuSarten/  to  degenerate,  pret.  perf.  i(!^binau$geartet; 

einfc^lafen,  to  fall  asleep,  pret.  perf.  id^  bitt  eingcfc^lafen; 
erblaffen,  to  grow  pale;  erfalten,  to  grow  cold ;   cnfc 

t\jtx\,  to  grow  red,  to  blush ;  erfd^tecf en,  to  get  frigh- 
tened; genefCH/  to  recover  from  illness,  t6  regain  health; 
^Ztatt^tti,  to  get  into,,  to  fall  into,  abo  to  succeed,  to 
prosper;  fd^llen,  to  swell;  >dZtOXmzXi,  to  grow  poor; 
Ifetblul^Ctt,  to  fade,  to  wither;  loerl^ungern,  to  perish 
with  huuger;  loerfd^inbett,  fo  disappear ;  nHld^fetl;  tp 
grow,  to  increase.  Add  fierbett/  to  die,  to  expire,  and' 
synonymous  words,  as  entfd^lafett;  to  expire;  for  dying 
implies  a  change  of  condition. 

s 

11.  Snch  as  note  motion,  with  locality,  that  is,  motion 
with  relation  to  place,  or  distance.  The  place,  or  dis- 
tance, may  either  be  named,  or  understood ;  in  both  cir- 
cumstances, f e^n  serves  for  the  auxiliary  to  the  verb,  in  the 
past  tenses.  For  instance :  ^  bin  nciA}  Sonbon  geritten/ 
I  have  rode  to  London ;  bet  geinb  {fl  nodb  ber  ^aii^^tfiabt 

marfdbi^et/  the  enem^  has  marched  to  the  capital.  Here 
the  locality  is  expressed.  Frequently  it  is  understood, ' 
at  in  the  verbs  compounded  with  the  local  particles,  db/ 
off;  an,  on ;  anf,  upon ;  a\x^,  out ;  bci?,  near :  burdb, 
through ;  ein,  into ;  fort/  forth,  forward^;  ^,  and  l^in, 
towards;  fiber,  over;  um,  about;  t)or,  before;  »ot» 
be9,  beside,  passing  by;  xot%,  away;  ju,  towards; 
Jiirfitf,  back.    For  example,  abreifen,  to  set  off,  to  de« 
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part;  rnilangen,  to  come  to,  to  arrive:  auftteten,  to 
tread,  or  step,  upon,  to  step  ibrtli :  ait^fletgen/  to  get 
tiXki ;  be^tretett/  to  step  near  to>  to  agree  with  in  opinion; 
burc^egeln^  to  sail  through;  eintref en/  to  come  into, 

to  arrive  at;  fj>ctfc^lcic^en>    to  sneak   off;    f)tt^itQttt, 

J^inflicgen,  to  fly  toward^ ;   uberlaufen,  to  run  over ; 

Umfal^ven/  to  drive  about,  that  means,  to  go  the  longest 

way;  t)orbringcn,  to  press  forward;   tjotbepcilcn,  to 

hasten  by ;  wegmarfd^irCH,  to  march  away  ;  jufltegeit/ 
to  fly  towards.  The  notion  of  space,  through  which  the 
motion  proceeds,  or  in  other  words,  the  idea  of  locality, 
presents  itself  to  the  mind,  in  those  verbs,  though  the 
place  is  riot  itself  nominally  introduced.   ^ 

Motion,  however,  may  also  be  conceived  as  mere 
action,  without  the  association-  of  place,  or  distance. 
The  verb  is,  then,  conjugated  with  the  flrst  auxiliary, 
fylbm^     Thus,  reiten,  to  ride  ;  fal^ren,  to  drive ;  fpriUs! 

geti/  to  jump :  tanjen^  to  dance ;  fd^YDimmett/  to  swim — 
take,  jf^aben^  when  they*  are  put  without  mention  ,of 
place,  or  allusion  to  locality  :  as,  gd^  j^bc  getitten,  I 
have  rode,  or  I  have  been  riding;  fic  l)aben  igefalf)ren, 
they  have  been  driving  (a  carriage);  et ^at  gefprungen, . 
he  has  jumped  ;  fte  ^at  getanjt^  she  has  danced,  or  has  , 

been  dancing;  n)ir  l|)aben  gefc^wommen/  we  have  been 

swimming. 

The  manner  of' moving  being  expressed:  as,  fast, 
slatiPt  6cc.  fe^n  again  is  employed  as  the  auxiliary ;  be- 
cause this  cannot  well  be  imagined,  without  the  recollec- 
tion of  space.  For  example:  2Btr  ftttb  langfam  gertttett/ 
we  have  rode  slow;  xoxx  finb  gcfd^winbe  gerittcti/  we 
have  rode  fast.  Also  in  fpa^ierett  reiteil,  Fr.  se  frame- 
Tier  d  chevalf  to  take  an  airing  on  horseback:   as,  it  ifl 

c  c  3 
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SECTION     V. 

BBFLECTIVE  VERBS. 

When  the  action^  expressed  by  a  \eth,  returns  back 

to  the  subject,    from  which  it  proceeds,  the  verb  is 

called  reflective,  or  reciprocal :  as.  Hove  myself,  1  cut 

myself,  he  hurts  himself 

'It  must  immciliattly  appear,   that  every  verb,  im- 

.  plying  action,  is  capable  of  assuming  this  form :  but 
there  are  several,  in  German^  which  never  are  used 
without  the  reciprocal  pronouns.  These  are  reflectives, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  them,  in  par- 
ticular, the  present  section  is  devoted.  May  it  suffice,' 
out  of  their  number,  to  state  the  following;  anntdfett/ 
to  presume,  to  claim ;  anfd^icfcn/  to  prepare  *  ♦aufss 
fd^ingen,  to  rise ;  dufiem,  to  intimate,  also  to  come 

.     forth,  to  appear;  bebatlfen,  to  thank  for  a  thing;  ^c? 

benfen/  to  consider;  ♦bcfinben,  to  find;  •bcgeben,  to 

resign ;  *bel^elfen/  to  put  up  with,  to  be  contented  :  be^ 

tul^men,  to  boast;  ♦befinnen,  to  reflect;  *b£werben,  to 

-  sue,  or  apply  for;  einbilfeen,  to  imagine;  *mti^lUn, 
to  abstain;  *entfd^I{effen/  to  resolve;  erbarmeil/  to  pity, 
to  have  mercy ;  freueit/  to  rejoice;  gr^mett/  to  grieve; 
gettauett/  to  be  confident;  x\li)mtn,  to  boast;  *unterss 
^el&en,  to  venture,  to  dare;  Wfbetfefeett,  to  resist. 

It  will  be  useful  to  show  an  example  of  the  conjiuga- 

-  tioQ  of  those  verbs ;    and,   for  that  purpose,  one  shall 

be  selected,  Xhe  inflection  of  which  is  regular.    Those 

marked  with  VLpiSLr,  are  irregular^  and  must  be  looked 

for  in  the  list  of  irregular  verbs^' 
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©i^freuen,  to  rejoice. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE, 

Present. 
Singular.  Singular. 

1.  3*   frcue  mi*,   I  re-    i.  3*  freue  mi*,  (iO  I  re- 

joice, juice. 

2.  2)u  freueft  (or  freufl)    2.  3)u  frcue(!  bi*,  (if)  thou 

bi*/  thou  rejoicest.  rejoice. 

s.  @r  (fie,   CS5)  freuet  (or    3,  gr .  (fie,  e^)    freue    fi*, 

freut)  fi*,    he  (she,  it)  (if)  he  (she,  it)  rejoice, 

rejoices. 

PluraL  Plural. 

1.  2Dir  freuen  utr^,    we    i.  2Bir  freuen  un^,  we  re- 

rejoice,  joice. 

2.  36^   freuet  (or,  freut)    2.  36r  freuet  eu*,  you  re- 

eu*,  you  rejoice.  joke. 

3.  ©ie  freuen   ft*,    they    3.  @ie  freuen  fi*,  they  re- 

rejoice,  joice. 

Preterimperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

1.  3*  freuete  (or  freute)    i.  3*  freuete  mi*,  (ip  I  re-  " 

mi*,  I  rejoiced.  joiced. 

2;  3)u  freuetef!  (or  freu/  2.  2)u  freuetejf  bi*,  (iQ  thou 

te|l)  bi*,   tliou  rejoi-  rejoiced, 

cedst;  &c.  ^Q^ 
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I  •  •        ■  > 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Preleiperfecl. 

Singular.  Singular. 

!•  3*  Jabe  mi*  gefreut    i.  3*  Jalie  ml*  ftcfreut,  (iO 

(or  gefreuet),  I  iiave  I  have  rejoiced, 

rejoiced. 

2.  7>u  ia9  ^i*   fiefrcut,"  2,  S)u  iaiteft  bid)  Qtftmt, 

thou  bast  rejoiced.  (iQ  thou  have  rejoiccfd. 

3.  (5r  iat  fi*  gefreut,  he 

has  rejoiced.  &c. 

Plural. 
1.  SSDir  6aben  un^  gefreut^ 

we  have  rejoiced. 

3.  3f>^  iabt  eu*  gffreut, 

you  have  rejoiced. 

3.  @te  (a6en  ft*  gefreut, 

they  have  rejoiced.  '  ' 

Preterpluperfect* 

Singular.  Singular, 

u  3*  iatte  mi*  gefreut,     !•  3*   Htte  mi*  gefreut, 

I  h^  rejoiced.  (if)  I  b»d  rejoiced. 

a.  3)u  6iitte{!  M*  gffreut,   Q.  Su  (dtref!  bi*  gefreut, 

thou  hadst  rejoiced.  (if)  thou  hadst  rejoiced. 

3*  gr  Jattefi*flefreut,he   3.  SrWtte  fl*  gefrewt,  (if) 

.  ha4  rejoiced.  he  had  rejoiced. 

ftc  *       &c. 
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INDICATIYE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

First  Future. 
Singular.  SinguUnr. 

1.  3^  werbe  micf  freueit/i.  3*  w^rbe  wi*   freuen, 

I  shall  rejoice.  Cif)  I  shall  rejoice. 

2.  S«  wirft  bid)   fr^uen,    2,  2)u  werbejf  bi*  freuen, 

thou  shalt,  or  wilt,  re*  (if)  thou  shalt  rejoice, 

joice.  -  &c. 

3.  Sr  wtrb  (ict;  freuett,  he 

shall,  or  will,  rejoice. 

—  m 

PluraL 

1.  ^Otrwerbenun^freuett/ 

we  shall  rejoice. 

2.  3&if  werbet  eu*  freuen, 

you  shall,  or  will,  re- 
joice. 

3*  Sie  werben  fidb  freufw, 

they  shall,  or  will,  re-  '  ^ 

joice.  , 

Second  Future. 

Singuhr.  Singular. 

!♦  34  werbe  mt<!b  gefreut   i.  3*  werbe  mi*  gefreut 

iahen,  l  shall  have  re-  Isiahtn,  no  I  shall  have 

joiccd.  rqjoiced. 

2, 2)tt  wir(i  bi*  flffreut  2.  25u  werbef!   bi*   gffreut 

(atett/  thou  shalt  have  (aBeti;   (if)    thou  shalt 

rejoiced.  ♦  have  rejoiced. 

&c.     '  &c. 
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First  Future  Conditional. 

Singular, 

1.  3cJ  whbt  ml*  freuf  tl;    I  should,  or  would,  rcjoicei 

2.  !Su  wUrbef!  bid^  freuen,.    thou  shouldst^  orwouldst, 

rejoice,  &c. 

Second  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 

1.    ;!X*  ^'^^^^  »w^*  gefreut  Jabeit,    I  should,  or  would, 

have  rejoiced,  &c. 

IMHERATIVB. 

Singular.  Plural. 

O.^  S^reuen  ttjir  \xni,    let  us 

rejoicej 

«•  S^mie  CbuJ  bid&/  rejoice    2.    %xtwit  (ox  freutj  n$"0' 

(^thouj,  eucf^/  rejoice  fyou^. 

3.  ^reue  er  ffre,  e^J  fi*,     3.    ^reuenfic  fict>,  let  them 

Jet  him  (^her,itj  rejoice.  rejoice. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres.    ^\iS)  freueti,    to  rejoice. 

Pret  perfect.    @i*gefreui  6aben,    to  have  rejoiced. 

Fut.    (5ict>  freuen  tterben,    to  be  about  to  rejoice. 

PARTICIPLE    PRESENT. 
(&lcj  freuen^  rejoicing. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  Bfost  of  the  reflective  verbs  govern  the  reciprocal 
pronouns  iti  the  accusative,    a  few   in  the  dative  case. 

Of  the  latter  class  are,  anmafett/  einbilbett/  getrauen: 
as,  fd;  xm^z  miv  an/  bu  btlbeft  bir  tin,  16)  getraue  mir^ 

The  impersonal,  ed  i&ixi^t,  it  seeraetb,  either  takes  the 
accusative,  or  the  dative :  as,  e6  biu^t  xnii),  or,  e§ 
bdud)t  mix,  it  seems  to  me. 

2.  Some  verbs  are  only  used,   as  refleclives^    in  a 
particular  signification.    For  example:    ftd^  bebettf eil/ / 
to  pause,  for  the  purpose  of  reflection,  to  hesitate,  from 
bebenf en,  to  reflect  upon,  to  consider ;   frd^  bttnfm,  to 

•appeal  to,  from  betufcn,  to  call;  fi^  bef^eiben/  to  be 

contented  with,  from  befd^iben,  to  point  out,  to  direct, 
to  enjoin;  ftd^  ftttd^ten^  to  be  afraid,  from  furd^teil/  to 
fear;  ftd^  \)hUn,  to  be  cautions,  to  beware,  from  "fyidm, 
to  guard ;  jtd^  "OiXanttOOXUn,  to  excuse  one'sself,  to  argue 
agiunst  accusation,  from  ^txanttOCXttti,  to  answer  for. 

?.  Others  are,  in  the  same  signification,  employed 
as  simple  verbs,  and  as  reflectives:  for  instance,  ixxzn, 
and  fi^  irren,  to  be  mistaken;  fd^euett,  and  fid^  fc^uen, 
to  be  shy  of  a  thing;  janfeit/  and  ^i)  janfett/  to  quarrel.   . 

*  4.  The  reflective  verbs  at^p  joined  With  the  first  anxi* 
liary>  1)abtn^ 


Seei.  6.  Tmpet$9mii  #WI».  dOI 

SE<:!TION     VI, 

IlilP£ftSQNAL    V£EB$. 

Vbrbs^  which  only  occur  in  the  third  person  of  the 
dngular  number,  in  as  inuch  as  they  are  destitute  erf  the 
ciflier  persons,  are  termed  impersenal.  Such  are,  for 
example,  c8  bdu^t  tnii)  (or  mit),  or  mi^  (mir)  bdud^t, 

it  seems  to  me,  methinks;  eS  iuxift  mH),  or  mxi)  bfinft, 
it  seems  to  me ;  e6  gejtemet  \ii),  it  is  proper,  becom- 
ing; c8  efett  mir,  or  mir  tUU,  it  loathes  me;  e6  grduct  * 

mir  (midf)),  or  mir  ^a\xt,  I  am  afraid.  To  this  class 
may  be  added  the  following,  though,  in  a  strict  sense, 
they  cannot  be  "called  impersonals,  because  the  first  and 
second  persons  may  rbe  used,  when  required,  viz :  e§ 

bcnnert,  it  thunders ;  e§  blx%  it  lightens ;   e^  regiiet, 

it  rains ;  e4  f^tteiet,  it  snows ;  eS  ftfert/  it  freezes ;  gf 
tf)amt,  it  thaws;  e6  l^agett,  it  hails;  e6  retfet,  there  to 
a  hoar  frost.     And  these :    e§  ijlXXi^tXt  mid),    or  mid) 

l^ungcrt,  I  am  hungry ;  e8  burjlet  ntld^,  or  mid)  burfiet, 
I  am  thirsty :  e§  fd^Idfert  mid^,  or  mid^  fdt)ldfert,  I  am 
sleepy. 

Those  impersonal  verbs,  which  have  a  pronoun  after 
them,  may  be  said  to  participate  in  the  nature  of  refiec- 
live  verbs :  as,  e6  bunft  mld^,  e§  gcjf emet  jtdf)*  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  reflectives  have  occasion- 
ally the  impersonal  form :  for  instance,  e6  freut  mid^,  it 

pleases  me,  I  am  glad,  from  \id)  freuen ;  eS  grdmt  mid), 

it  grieves  me,  from  \id)  grdmcn;  e6  graut  mid),  I  am 
afraid,  from  ftc^  grauen«  When  the  reflective  term  is 
put  before  the  verb,  the  pronoun  e6,  is  in  many  words 

omitted :  as,  mid)  ffcaut,  mid)  t>and)U 
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SECTION    Vll. 

VERBS  COMPOUKD. 

This  dinsioii  comprehends  verlM^  that  are  composed 
with  prepositions^  and  such  inv  ariable  words,  as,  in 
gnunmar,  are  styled  particles.  All  other  combinations 
arc  excluded,  for  example,  those  with  a  verb,  and  a 
noun* 

A  verb  compound  is  either  Beparahle^  or  m$epgrabk: 
th«t  b  to  say,  the  particle,  or  preposition,  at  the  begin- 
ning, may  either  be  separated  from  the  verb,  or  may  not. 

A.  Sep  ARABLE  are  those,  composed  with 


as  ahlt^^n,  tolaydown,    fro 

—  anfattgen,  to  begin ,     — 

>m  regeiti  to  ky* 
—  fattdett,  to 

catch. 

«n(eim, 

—  an(eim|leffeii;  to  refer  — 

—  ftetten,  to 

«ttf/ 

to, 

—  auftirett;  to  cease,        — 

—  au^Iaffen,  to  leave  ou<^  — 

place. 
^  (i5reii/tohear. 
—  raffen,  to 

leave. 

"bcpj 

—  bepffeien,  to  assist,      — 

—  ffelien/  to 
stand. 

bat, 

—  baxhxlHtn,  to  oflfer,  to  — 

—  bringen,  to 

bahtp, 

present, 
—  babtpfteien,  to  stand  by,^ 

bring. 

—  flfefieit,  to 

bMtn, 
tin, 

—  baponlaufen,  torun  off, — 

—  elnfaufen,  to  buy  in,     — 

stand. 
— raufen,  torun. 
— faufeit.tobuy. 

*StCim  /• 
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forr, 

as  fcrtfa(ren,  to  coDtinue,  from  fasten  /  to 

move  along. 

ielm, 

—  UlmUixcn,  to  return 

home,                          — 

-fe5ren,toturE« 

IHT, 

—  Jerbringen,  to  bring       — 

— brtngen,  to 

along, 

bring. 

tttab, 

—  ]fter<ibfe|en;  to  lower,    — 

— fe$eti,  to  set. 

jteran, 

—  (eranfii^reti;  tobringon,— 

— fatreti,  to 
lead. 

t^xani, 

—  terauWoren,  to  fetch 

' 

out,                            — 

—ioten,to  fetch* 

l^erlbe);/ 

—  itxhepxufctif  to  call 

towards  you,                 — 

— tufen,  to  calL 

itrtin, 

—  itxe'inhxinitn,  to  bring  — 

— bringeti,  to 

in. 

bring. 

Urvtx, 

—  Uxvcxhxin^tn,  to  pro-   -* 

— brlngeti^  to 

duce. 

bring. 

m, 

^  Jtngejen/  to  go  along,     — 

— geteii;  to  go. 

i'lmb, 

—  Jiinftblaffen/  to  letdown,— 

— rafTen,  to  leu 

f)man, 

—  {itnandiefTett/  to  pour  to,— 

— ftteffeti,  to 

pour. 

(ittau^, 

—  ilnauimxfen,  to  iQing  - 

— ^werfeti,  to 

out. 

fling. 

titnUber; 

—  V^nUUxtxaicn,  to  carry  - 

— trafleit,  t» 

• " 

over. 

carry. 

t^nunut, 

—  Jinunterfprlngen,  to  leap— -fpririAeri,  to 

down, 

leap. 

tnir, 

—  mltnejmen,  to  take  with- 

— tteimen,  to 

you;  also,  to  censure. 

take. 

«a*. 

—  «a*fprgen,  to  follow,  to  - 

— forgeti,  to 

succeed, 

follow. 

niebcr, 

—  nieberfltof en,  to  striike     - 

— iPefeit/  to 

dowi^, 

pushytostri]^. 

DJ>2 


904 

vex, 

1 

v^an, 
vcxani, 

ilberern, 
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as  eHie^tty  to  be  iix«ni»- 


bent  on, 
-^  porgebiei*;  t©  preJ«B^ 

—  rtran^f^en,  to  go  bdom, 

—  porau^fe^en,  to  suppose^ 
— wrfibeifOreit,  to  fi0»bjr. 

—  Ubereinfommen;  to  agrees 

XOt^hWxUxi,  to  stay  awny. 


^  YonUxUmxiMVi,  to«o«Bt 

again, 
-»3ureben,  to  persuade, 

—  IWXMUWni  torctupfi, 


frororteflen,  tolie. 

— geben,  to 

give, 
gefieti,  toga, 
fe^eti/toput. 
fajftren,  to 

inov«k 
-fommeit,  to 

come, 
-breibeii,  ta 

stay, 
-fommen,   to 

conott. 
-reben,  to 

talk, 
-tei^ren,  to 

turn. 


fe^en^  to  put 


I ufammen; ««-  ftifaimnenfegen/  to  put 

together,  to  tompose, 

to  construct,  — 

Rulies. 

I.  The  separatio9  takes  place 

1 .  tn  the  imperative  mood :  as,  fange  (bu)  an,  begin 
(thou) ;  fan^c  er  an,  let  him  begin ;  fangct  (i^t)  on^  be- 
gin (you) ;  fangen  jie  an,  let  them  begin.  Thus :  %ht 
auf/  cease,  &c. 

*  In  tpieberbofen,  to  repeat,  from  itUn,  to  fetch,  it  is 
iusepartU)le ;  which  may  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  the 
verb  should  be  written,  wtber(»Oj[en :  for  the  oarticle  tviber 
is  inseparable.  -  But  the  circumstance  may  De  accounted 
for  bv  supposing,  that  the  same  particle  Is  used  as  separable 
fOid  Inaeparable,  according  to  a  differenoe  of  signincation, 
attributed  to  the  verb,  with  which  it  is  joined. 


12.  In  the  indicative,  and  subjunctive,  when  the  verb 
18  not,  by  the  influence  of  a  pronoun,  or  a  conjunction, 
removed  to  the  end  of  the  sentence.  For  instance :  S4 
falj^vefort/  I  continue;  bu  fal^r{i  fott,  thou  contmuest ; 
er  fdl^tt  fort,  he  continues ;  wir  fal^ren  f ert,  we  con- 
tinue; i^t  fal^ret  fort,  you  continue ;  fie  falf^ren  fort/ 
they  continue. 

3« .  When  the  infinitive  has  the  preposition  }U  before 
it  (see  Part  II.  Chap.  I.  p.  388  B.),  that  preposition  is 
placed  between  the  compounding  particle,  and  the  verb: 

as,  anjufangen,  auftul^Sren,  fottjufal^etu 

4.  The  auj^raeut  ge,  in  the  preterite  participle,  is 
inserted  between  (he  particle,  and  the  verb :    as,  atlge^ 

fangen,  aufgel^6rt,  fortgefa^reiu 

IL  The  particle,  separated  from  the  verb,  is  put 

1.  In  the  infinitive,  and  preterite  participle,  before  the 
verb,  as  apiiears  from  the  examples  adduced. 

2.  In  the  other  instances,  after  the  verb,  and  not 
only  after  the  verb,  from  which  it  has  been  disjoined, 
but  also  after  the  subject  nominative,  if  that  should  hap- 
pen to  stand  after  the  verb  (see  Part  II.  Chap.  3.):  as, 

fo  fange  id^  an,  thus  do  I  begin ;   nun  ^6rt  bet  gdrm 

auf/  now  the  noise  ceases:  and,  generally,  aAer  the 
cases  governed  by  the  verb.     For  exanipk :     icj^  fdnge 

ba^  aSuc^  an,  I  begin  the  book,  verb  imfangen ;  nel^ 

men  @{e  mir  bic  ftaji  a^,  take  from  me  the  burden,  verb 

abnel^men ;  wfr  tl^cilten  unfem  gteunbcn  bie  Sladf^ri^^t 

mit,  we  communicated  the  information  to  our  friends, 
verb  mitt^eilen«  Frequently  also  after  the  relative  mem- 
bers of  a  sentence :  as,  ^ij  flellte  bie  @aci^e  metnem 
JBntbeir  unb  ixot^  9R4nnem,  xoAi^  meine  f^eunbe  xoci;^ 

Yen,  anl^eim,  I  referred  the  matter  to  my  brother  and 

J>D  3 


$oe 


Om 
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two  nMnwIio  were  my  friends^;  terb  «nlj>etmfleKcru 
Indeed,  the  partieleis  hardly  ever  fouiid  before  the-eases, 
govcfr ned  hy  the  ierb,  except  it  were  from  the  necessity 
oFrhyme,  or  ^aetre;  and,  €ven  then,  it  is  not  jastifiaUe, 
if  the -cases  bcmete  pronouns :  as,  fd^fan^  ^  oxi,  I 
begin  it ;  where  yon  conid  not  say,  t^  fange  an  e^«  Or, 
ne](^en  @{e  mit  e$  oh,  take  it  from  me,  which  could 
not  possibly  be  expressed^  -by  ne^en  ©fe  ob  e6  mit*— 
Sometimes,  the  particle  is  placed  after  the  infinitive,  go- 
verned by  the  compound  verb :  as,  et  fangt  JU  lefett  m, 
he  begins  to  read,  for  er  fdftgt  m  gu  Icfcm 

B.  CoMPOirKD  VERBS  iNfirBPABABts,  thosc  be- 
ginning with 

U,  asbeweifen/  to  prove,  fromweifen,  to  show. 
tmp,  —  empftfngen,  tore-   fangen,  to  take 

oeivc, 

enr,  ^etitej^ren,  todisho-  — 

noar. 


Itnter, 


per, 
verab, 


ejftren,  to  honour. 


—  erjaften,  to  presetve,- 

—  ge^rattdben,  to  make  - 

use  of, 

-*|ftinter0e|^ftt,  to  de- 
ceive, 

->mi^faft(tt/  to  dis- 
please, 

— »€r^e>ren,  to  con- 
sume, 

•*-«erabfit>€Men/  to  do- 
test, 

— wrna*raffi«env  to 

neglect^ 


barren,  to  hold, 
brauc^en,  to  use. 


-geM/  togo^ 
-fafen/  to&B. 
K^en,  towaste. 
-f(fheiten;tDsfaon. 
faffVa,  to  leave. 
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vtttm,         ast^etunretnigeti;  to    fromreiitigett;  to 

8o)^  dean* 

tfibtf,  —  wlberrtttien,  todia- 

.    ^  suade,  -      -r— ratlbeit^toadvisct 

ger/  —  ^tx^iv^U,  to  dcstw^,  -*--  f!$reii,  to  stir. 

/•        ,  .        .         ■       ' 

Rule. 

» 
'  These  verbs  never  admit  a  separation  of  the  prefix ; 

nor  receive  the  augment  gC/  in  the  preterite  participle, 
except  a  few,  compounded  with  mi^,  which,  though 
inseparable,  take  the  s^^Ilable  gein  the  said,  participle. 
Such  are,  those  of  an  active,  and  transitive  signification: 
as,  miPilligen,  to  disapprove,  preteritie  participle,  gcs: 
mtpiUiget ;  mx^hxarxijzn,  to  abuse,  preterite  participle, 
gemiPrttUd^t;.  mi^t)euten,  to  misinterpret,  preterite 
participle,  gemif  beutet ;  mi^l()ttnbeln,  to  ill  treat,  pre- 
terite participle :  genUf l^nbetU  Others,  composed  with 
mifl/  especially  neuters,  refuse  t lie  augment,  in  the«pre- 
ierite  participle :    as,  mipfaUett/    to  dbplease,  preterite 

participle,  mi^faUtn,  not  gemi^faOen;  migglucfen,  to 

turn  out  ill,  to  fieiil,  preterite  participle,  mifigtu(f t ;  mifl^ 
Ungett/  to  fail,  preterite  participle,  mifilungen ;  mifk 
X(lff)^tl,  not  to  prosper,  preterite  participle,  mi^ratj^ett* 
Sometimes  the  augment  ge^  in  the  preterite  participle, 
and  the  preposition  ^n,  in  the  infinitive,  are  inserted  be- 
tween the  particle,  and  the  verb :  as,  mi%d)OUn,  XSA^ 

jubietett/    from  mi^bieten;   mifigeartet^    mifjuavttit, 

from  mif  atten^  to  degenerate.  Bur  this  seems  to  be  an 
unnecessary  departure  from  the  rule. 

C  Beparable   akd    IN6BP arable,    are  verbs 
Gon^Miunded  with  the  following  prepositions :     •  * 
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imif,  as  burd^red^,  to  break  throogb,  separable  and 
inseparable,  preterite  participle,  burd^ebtod^eil/  and 

burd^brDC^tt/  from  bred^tt,  to  break. 

iber,  asfiberfefecn,  to  get  over,  to  leap  over,  separable; 

preterite  participle,  ^bergefc^t :  and  tiberfe^,  to 

translate,  inseparable ;  preterite  participle,  ubcrfe^t; 

both  from  fe^Il/  to  put. 
unt/  as  umlaufett/  to  run  round,  separable  and  insept* 

rable,  preterite  participle,   umgeldufeit,    and  um^ 

lauftn,  fromlaufen,  to  run. 
untet/  asuntergel^/  to  go  down,  to  perish,  separable; 

preterite  participle,  untergcgangeU/  from  gd^eti/  to 

go :  untenvl^men^  to  undertake,  inseparable ;  pret 

part,  untemommen^  from  xaifymtn,  to  take. 

Rules. 

I.  Those  verbs,  when  separable,  have  a  neutral  8%- 
nification,  without  a  case  following :  as,  et  brid^t  iwrif, 
be  breaks  through  et  ifl  burd^gebtod^eH/  he  lias  broken 
through,  \\hen  inseparable,  they  are  trausitives,  and 
govern  the  accusative  case :  as,  bte  @onne  butd^brid^t 
tie  SSSoIf ett/  the  sun  breaks  tbroutfh  the  clouds.  Add 
the  following  examples :  X>a^  Stab  Iduft  nm,  the  wheel 
runs  round,  separable ;  ber  .^unb  nmlanft  ba§  ^elb,  the 
dog  runs  round  the  field,  inseparable.  X>Xt9f^tbt  fe|nt 
iibet/  the  horses  leap  over,  separable ;  bet^Uabe  ub^e^t 
ben  Isomer;  the  boy  translates  Homer,  inseparable,  ^e 
®onne  fizf)t  nntzt,  the  sun  sets,  sefmrable ;  id^  untiX^ 
ntf)mt  ba§  SEBerf,  I  undertake  the  work,  inse|)araUe. 
Such  is  the  rule,  but  a  deviation  from  it  occurs  in  some 
▼erbs,  composed  with  butd^  and  utlU  For  example, 
buvd^(^ed^en/  to  break  in  pieces;    umflofett/  to  knock 


dowa,  to  ovenet,  tp  overtivQ ;  umtttrfett/  to  Xhrom 
dowB,  to  overtiuro ;  mn^rjen,  to  o?erthrow ;  umbre^ 
\)im,  to  tara  about,  to  iMistabiHAt;  umlnrittgetV  to  kill: 
are  separable,  tbougb  they  are  used  as  verbs  tranatm. 
Tbis  must  be  ooasidered  either  as  a  mere  exoeptioo,  or 
jaay  be  explained  for,  as  I  haye  done  ia  snioUier  place*, 
by  aaj^ing,  that  (he  rule  is  oaly  applicaUe,  when  the 
coaponeot  particle  has  its  firsts  or  origfiital,  iJi^ficatiMi. 
.When  tlmt  tignificatioD  b  altfored,  the  verbs^  M(liich  were 
inseparable,  become  lepar^ble.  The  originai  ^goifica- 
lion  of  burd^  is  through,  but  ia  that  example  it  means 
amnder:  tint  denotes  crrcnlar  motion,  but  in  the  inr* 
Amces  above  the  idea  of  ioveraion  and  change,  or  some 
other  notion,  seem  to  prevail* 

,11.  In  these  compounds  the  accent  varies:  for, 
wbenlhey  are  used  as  separable^  it  is  laid  upon  the  pre- 
position, as,  bu'rd^bted^en ;  when  they  are  inseparable, 
the.  preposition  is  void  of  accent,  as,  but^bfJd^lU  Thus 
jdmlaufeU/  separable-^-umlaufetl/  inseparable;  u^erfd? 
^;  separable— uberfe'gen^  inseparable;  u'ntetdel^/ 
acfMurable— unteme'()men/  inseparable. 

30.  Some  verbs  are  doubLy  compounded,  with  parti- 
dea  separable,  and  inseparable :  for  example,  ottfie])? 
|{el^^ -to  bring  up,  to  educate;  ant)eimauen/  to  entrust. 
The  particles  auf  and  an,  are  to  be  found  among  the 
separables ;  er  and  loer  are  inseparable.  These  verbs, 
though  separable  after  the  first  particle,  do  not  take  the 
syllable  ge,  in  the  preterite  participle :  as,  aufer^ogen^ 

axmtUaviU 

£«  Of  those,  which  are  composed  with  nouns,  it  is  to 

'  Exercises,  p.  6^. 
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be  observed,  that  some  are  uponhU^  at,  ftfXj/^pxtSf^, 
to  acquit :  {^dbfommen^  to  equal ;  lodteiffen,  to  tear 

loose :  and  some  ifueparahle.  Several  of  the  latter  tiafe 
the  augment  in  tlie  preterite  participle,  like  simple  veibs^ 
For  example :  frol^tocfen,  to  exalt ;  ^^OX^I^hin,  to  haa- 
dle ;  frul^jlucf en,  to  breakfast ;  Uebaugdn,  to  exchange 
fond  k>oks :  which  make  the  preterite  participles  geftO^ 

lo<ft;  gel^nb^abt,   gefrfil^fKuft,  geliebdugelt^    Those 

with  tooU/  full,  are  inseparable,  and  reject  the  augment: 
»»  VpUjiel^en/  to  execute,  pret  part.  tM)DiOgetU  ^ 


Ccneermng  the  Significaiion  of  Cempaimd  Verhe, 

In  reviewing  those  which  are  separable,   few  diflh 
culties  occur.    The  prefixes,  for  the  most  part,  vaej 
be   rendered  intelligible    by  transfaition.      Thus,    a(; 
flignifies  off;  an,  on ;  auf/  up,  or  upon ;  a\xi,  ouf  of; 
icp/  by;  \>ax,    there;    eftl,    in,    or  into;  fort/    forth, 
or  forward ;    gleic^,   like ;    l^elm,   home ;   mf  t,  with ; 
nad^/  aAer;  niebet;  down ;  ob^  on,  upon;  WX,  before; 
mg,  away ;  tviebet/  again.     Only  j^in,  and  ^er,  require 
an  explanation.     They  are  hoth  particles  of  locality, 
^itl/  expresses  motion  proceeding  from   the   persoa, 
who  is  speaking,  to  another  point ;  f^x,  denotes  motion 
iVom  any  place  towards  that  person.    Thus,  er  gel^t  1^11/ 
he  goes  along,  means,  he  goes  from  the  point,  in  which 
the  subjective  person  is,  to  some  other  point ;  and,  ec 
fotnmt  %tt,  he  comes,    signifies,    he  comes  from  any 
place  towards  the  person.     Therefore,  when  I  bid  any 
one  to  proceed  from  me,  it  will  he,  gel^en@ie  l^in  ;  and 
when  I  desire  him  to  come  towards  me,  {ommen  @ie|^» 
But  more  is  to  be  said  of  the  compounds  inseparable. 
The  nature,  and  meaning,  of  their  prefixes,  is  conqpli* 
cated,  and  calls  for  eome  iUmtration. 


Sect.7»  Camfound  J^erbi.  dli 

SSif  supposed  to  be  related  to  the  prepositiou  h^f 

serves^ 

!•  To  transform  verbs  neuter  into  transitives.    For 

eianiple :  folgetl/  to  follow,  is  a  neuter,  construed  with 
the  dative  case ;  befolgett/  to  follow,  in  a  nnetaphorical 
sense,  to  obey,  a  verb  transitive,  with  the  accusative ; — 
axiiittn,  to  work,  to  labour,  neuter;  beatbeiteH/  to 
bestow  labour  upon  a  thing,  to  elaborate,  transitive  ;— 
toSftti,  to  laugh,  neuter ;  bilai)tti,  to  laugh  at,  transit 
tive ;— {ieigett/  to  ascend,  or  descend,  neuter ;  befletgcn/ 
to  ascend  a  thing,  to  mount  upon,  transitive,  as,  ittl 

JKl^ron  beflei$en,  to  ascend  the  throne ;— antworten,  to 

answer,  to  make  answer,  neuter  ;  beantwortetl/  to  an- 
swer, transitive,  as,  etnen  SSrief  btantxooxUn,  to  answer 
a  letter*  Thus,  in  English,  to  rhyme,  is  a  verb  neuter^ 
toherhymet  a  transitive. 

2.  In  composition  with  verbs  transitive,  it  has  the 
eflfect  of  exchanging  the  case,  governed  by  the  simple 
verb,  for  one,    depending  upon  the  preposition  mit/ 

with.    For  example :  IBIumen  auf  ben  SBeg  jheuett;  to 

strew  flowers  on  the  way;  here  SSlumett  is  the  accusa- 
tive case,  governed  by  the  verb  jheuen,  and  ben  SBeg 
is  governed  by  the  preposition  auf«     Now,  taking  the 

compound  befheuen,  it  will  be,  ben  SBeg  mit  S3tumen 

befiteuen^  to  strew  the  way  with  flowers ;  here  the  cases 
are  changed,  and  ben  9Beg  is  governed  by  the  verb  ;  the 
former  object  accusative,  in  its  turn,  is.  combined  with 

a  preposition.— giguren  auf  ba$  fkpier  mai^len/  to  paint 

*  A  curious,  or  rather  a  whimsical,  etymology  of  this 
particle  is  offered  by  an  anonymous  writer,  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine,  for  July  1801,  p  504.  It  exists  in  all  Teutonick 
languages ;  even  in  the  £aglish,  as  is  proved  by  the  verbs 
tohed/KKf  iaprinkle,  begnaw,  begird,  berhyme,  and  others. 
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figures  oo  the  fmpcr  ;  ^igatm  is  the  object  accasa^, 
governed  by  the  simple  verb  ma^(en«  Making  the  latter 
a  compound  with  ht,  the  phrase  will  then  be:  ba^  ^ki^ 

))ier  tnit  S^guren  bemal^Iett^  to  paint  the  paper  with 

figures ;  ba§  ^^dpitt  is  become  the  object  accusative,  and 
^guren  is  joined  with  the  preposition  miU 

3.  Any  part  of  speech  may,  by  means  of  the  prefix 
bC/  receive  the  character  of  a  verb :  as,  hifluQddf  to 
furnish  with  wings,  from  bet  S^UgcI/  the  wing,  a  sub- 
stantive ;  beteic^Nent/  to  enrich,  from  xzi^,  rfcb,  an  ad- 
jective.* The  German  grammar  admits  this  operation 
with  considerable  freedom,  though  not  every  combina* 
tion,  which  may  be  formed  in  that  manner,  can  be  re- 
garded as  classical.  For  instance  :  @r  fd^tett  lud^l^f 
he  cries  huzza — 16)  toiU  i\)n  beiu(l{)l^et)en/  I  will  huzza 
him !  that  means,  I  will  make  him  change  his  note,  I 
will  punish  him,  or  something  like  it.  Here  an  inter- 
jection is  transformed  into  a  verb.  6r  nennt  ^6)  ^ttt 
JRafcoW/  lie  calls  himself  Mr.  Maskow— ic^  tt)(tt  {l^n  be^ 
maffOYDCtt;  I  will  maskow  him,  t.  e.  I  will  teach  him 
how  to  use  that  name,  I  will  make  him  know  what  he  is 
doing,  or  a  similar  idea.  Here  a  verb  is  made  of  a  pro- 
per name,  by  the  aid  of  the  particle  be«  These  expres* 
sions  are,  in.  fact,  a  sort  of  jargon,  or  cant  language  : 
yet  they  show  the  nature  of  that  particle. 

4.  In  some  instances,  the  signification  of  the  simple 
verbs  does  not  seem  to  be  altered,  by  the  composition 
with  be :  as,  fJrbern  and  beffirbern/  to  further,  to  for- 
ward ;  furd^ten  and  beffird^ten,  to  fear.  The  simples  as 
well  as  the  compounds,    are  employed  as  transitives. 

*  Thus  in  English,  to  befriend,  to  beguile,  to  behcwi,  to 
bedew,  fromjriend,  guile,  head,  dew. 
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However,  if  the  use  of  such  verbs  be  strictly  enquired 
iotOy  a  difference  may  be  discovered.  For  example :  be^ 
fi|Pt)ent^  means  to  promote  a  person  to  a  higher  rank ; 
io  which  sense  the  simple,  f&rbeYtt^  rarely,  or  never,  ocr 
curs;  and  hzfixti)ttXi,  to  fear,  is  not  applied  to  persons, 
as  objects,  but  ouly  to  things,  as,  i^  befurc^te  biefett 
Umfianb/  I  fear  this  circumstance ;  whereas  ffltd^ten  is 
capable  of  both  significations.  Moreover,  the  lattv 
seems  to  denote  a  stronger  fear,  and  befurd^ten  merely 
apprehension,  or  doubt. 
(Snt  signifies 

1.  Privation:  as,  entel^ren^  to  deprive  of  honour,  to 
dishonour,  from  el^reti;  ZXltZXhtn,  to  disinherit,  from 
erben ;  entbinbeiX/  to  free  from  a  tie,  hence  to  act  as  a 
midwife,  Fr.  accaucher,  frombinben;  etttfeffeltl;  to  free 
from  fetters,  to  set  at  liberty,  from  feffeltt ;  entlO&lf eUt/ 
to  deprive  of  population,  to  depopulate,  from  bad  SSqIF/ 
the  people ;  entxoa^ntn,  to  disarm,  from  waffttett.  It  is, 
in  this  signification,  the  reverse  of  bt^ 

2.  Removal,  or  motion,  from  a  place :  as,  entfltel^en/ 
to  fly  away,  from  fiit1)zn ;  entful^en,  to  caf  ry  off,  front 
ful^ren;  tntiXti)zn,  to  withdraw,  to  take  away,  from  ji^ 
i)in*  Sometimes,  it  seems  to  express  approach,  or  mo- 
tion towards  a  certain  object:  as  in  etltbteten/  to  bid, 
to  send  worjd  to ;  entfpred^etl,  to  answer  to,  tacorrespond 
with,  to  suit  with.  Thus  in  the  adverb  Clltgegett,  to, 
wards,  encountering.  The  notion  of  approach  implies 
the  proceeding  from  a  certain  place  towards  another,  so 
that  the  idea  of  removal  from  a  place  is,  in  some  man- 
ner, connected  with  it. 

3.  It  notes  origin,  and  beginning :  as,  entfptingc^n/  to 
spring  forth,  to  arise,  from  fpringen ;  entfiel^en/  to  arise, 
to  be  produced,  from  ^z^tn ;  ent^finb^/  to  inflame,  to 

B  E 


t 
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8€!t  OD  fire,  from  ffmttti  i  entbrentten/  metaphorically,  to 
catch  fire. 

The  first  signification  Is  to  be  considered  as  the  radi- 
cal one,  from  which  the  other  two  are  derived.  For  re- 
moval is  a  species  of  privation,  which  the  place  sustains, 
whence  the  removal  is  made :  and  origin  and  beginning 
may  be  brought  under  the  same  head,  so  far  as  that 
which  arises  and  begins  to  appear,  withdraws,  or  disen- 
gages itself  from  that  wherein  it  ivas  before  contained,  or 
concealed,  and  thus  causes  a  sort  of  privation  to  the 
same. 

The  verbs  with  etlt  that  signify  a  removal,  have  the 
place,  or  person,  from  which  the  motion  Is  made,  in  the 
dative  case. 

Qntp  is  considered  as  a  mere  alteration  of  etlt/  .before 
the  letter  f«  But  It  might  also  be  said,  that  it  was  a 
corruption  of  etn^  in;  For  it  seems,  in  some  Instances^ 
to  answer  the  sense,  which  may  be  attributed  to  titti  as, 
in  emijpfangen/  to  receive,  which  originally  inight  be  ebt^ 

fangen;  empfinben,  to  perceive,  to  feel,  clnfftiben.    la 

other  verbs,  it  does  hot  suit  so  well:  for  example.  In 
tmp^^kn,  to  recommend ;  where  the  first  signification 
of  ent  may  seem  to  be  applicable,  if  we  suppose  the 
primitive  meaning  of  eiltfel^len  (now  cmpfzi)Un)  to  be, 
to  strip  of  faults,  to  make  faultless,  to  represent  as 
fiiultless. 
(Sx  denotes 

1.  The  obtaining  of  an  object,  in  consequence  of  ac« 
tion,  or  exertion :  as,  etfed^tetl/  to  obtain  by  fighting— 

©ic  engldnber  IJiaben  e(nen  ©ieg  ctfod)tcn/  the  Eoghsh, 

by  fighting,  have  gained  a  victory.    Thus,  crrdtetl/  to 
obtain  by  riding ;  ttta^ztlf  to  obtain  by  dancing. 

2.  A  motion  upwards :  as,  af)f!bm,  to  raise  op ;  ets: 
tid^ten,  to  erect.  i 
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3,  ITie  act  of  opening:  as,  eriffnett/  to  open:  ti» 
bre^tt/to  break  open. 

^  4.  The  act  of  inventing,  and  producing  to  b'ght :  as, 
erbenf  ett/  to  find  out  by  meditation,  to  invent ;  erftnben/ 
to  invent;  erftnnett/  to  invent  by  reflection. 

5.  The  placing,  or  being  placed,  or  getting,  into  a 
certain  state,  or  condition :  as,  ewclrmen/  to  warm ;  et^ 
xhHs^ta,  to  grow  red,  to  blush ;  erfd^recf en,  to  terrify,  and 
to  be  terrified. 

@e«  The  power  of  this  prefix,  whatever  it  primarily 
might  be,  is,  at  present,  not  easy  to  be  distinguished.  It 
wdy*  perhaps,  have  consbted  in  an  intension  of  signifi- 
cation. But  now  most  of  the  verbs,  composed  with  this 
particle,  seem  to  be  the  same  in  meaning  as  the  simples: 

for  example,  braud^eU/  and  gebrau^eU/  to  use ;  benfeU/ 

and  gebenf en,  to  think :  though  it  may  happen,  that 
some  particular  signification  is  more  usual,  in  the  simple 
verb  than  in  the  compound,  and  again  another  more 
common,  with  the  compound  than  the  simple.  For  in- 
stance, braud^n  frequently  denotes  to  want,  to  stand  in 
need  of,  to  have  occasion  for ;  but  gebraudl^en  is  scarcely 
ever  employed  in  that  sense.  Thus  gebenfen,  with  the 
genitive  case,  means  to  remember,  to  think  of:  a^  ^t» 
benf e  meinet/  remember  me,  think  of  me ;  in  which 
construction  bettfen  never  occurs. — ^This  is  the  same 
particle,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  preterite  participle, 
where  it  evidently  is  applied  lo  indicate  the  past  action 
of  the  verb. — In  the  districts  of  the  Upper  German  dia- 
led it  is,  here  and  there,  by  the  common  people,  put 
before  every  infinitive :  as,  geloben/  for  loben,  to  praise ; 

gelieben,  for  lieben,  to  love. 

IBetr  implies 

1.  The  idea,  away:  as,  mtreiben/  to  drive  away^ 
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from  frribett/  to  drive;  ^agen,  to  chase  away,  from 
jagen;  t>erfc^nfen/  to  give  away,  from  fci^nfen*.  Hence 
itfignifies 

2.  A  lotsf :  as,  t>erlieren,  to  lose ;  t>erf))ielen/  to  lose 
at  play ;  and 

3.  DestnictioD,  or  consumption:  as,  t>erblu^/  to 
ftde;  toenoetfen/  to  whber;  ^d)mai)Un,  to  l»e  fa- 
mished, to  die  of  hanger ;  tyetbtutetl/  to  bleed  to  death. 
It  denotes 

4.  Prohibition :  as,  t>crMeten,  to  forbid ;  lOZtfyivSottn, 
to  hinder;  ^octtOtf)Xm,  to  prohibit;  i^bittm,  to  refuse, 
to  decline ;  loerfageil/  to  deny,  to  refuse. 

5.  Change,  or  transmutation :  as,  ^mhden,  to  move 
a  thing  out  of  its  place ;  tyerfd^tebetl/  to  put  off;  \Kt^ 
fe^/  to  transpose ;  WCpflatiiZtl,  to  transplant ;  imixi^ 
beni/  to  change ;  ^^tttotd^f^n,  to  confound. 

6.  It  signifies  doing  wrong,  deviating  from  what  is 
just,  and  proper:  as,  t)erfu^tcn,  to  seduce;  t)er(e{ten,  to 
misguide;  t)erfalien,  to  spoil  by  adding  too  much  salt; 

ftd^^^erred^nen/ to  misreckon;  ftc^  toerfc^retbett/  to  com- 
mit an  errour  in  writing;  ftd^  toerff^red^ett/ to  make  a 
mistake  in  speaking;  t)ergeffen/  to  forget;  ftd^  ^ttftzUott 
to  dissemble. 

7.  Shutting  up,  or  closing :  as,  t)erf(^ltef[en/  to  lock 

up;  "otxflopfzn,  to  stop  up;  Dermaucm,  to  stop  by 

*  Even  in  the  verb,  oerfprecf^en,  to  promise,  it  is  thus  to 
be  explained.  @|?ttdben,  to  speak,  combined  witl^  ptx^ 
literally  siguifies  to  speak  azoayy  u  e.  to  part  with,  by  ^our 
speech ;  to  give  up  your  future  inde{^ndence  ef  acting, 
respecting  any  particular  thing,  by  a  declaration  made  to 
that  purpose* 

t  This  is  answered  by  the  adverb  away^  in  the  Boglish 
language;  as  iu  these  examples,  to  trjfle  away  onc*s  time^  <o 
drink  away  one^s  senses.  '  '    ' 
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means <^  a  wall,  to  waU  up;  t)evfigeln/  to  sea)  up;  lon^ 
}fix6)ZXtf  to  close,  or  stop,  with  pitch;  toetnagefo,  to  nail 
up,  to  spike. 

8.  It  enforces,  and  streogthens,  the  signification  of 
verbs :  as,  tjetrcl^tcn,  lo  honour,  from  cl^tctt ;  IWtfpOtten, 
to  mock ;  \>iiAa6)in,  to  laugh  at ;  ^ottUx^n,  to  grant. 

9.  It  involves  the  idea  of  a  close  union,  and  connec* 
tion :  as,  \)zrflti)tm,  to  entwine,  to  implicate ;  t^etbinbetl/ 
to  connect;  t)erbrubetn/ to  join  by  a~  brotherly  tie;  x^t^ 
f^w49em,  to  unite  by  intermarriage ;  \>tXJl6)VS>ixin,  to 
conspire.     And  lastly/ 

10.  It  expresses  the  placing,  or  getting  (i.  e.  bdng 
placed),  into  a  certain  state,  or  condition :  as,  tHtbej^erU/ 
to  better,  to  make  better;  t)etbunteln/  to  darken,  to  ob- 
scure ;  \)<rcbcln,  to  ennoble,  to  improve ;  pergJttem,  to 
deify;  t)eraUen,  to  grow  obsolete,  to  fail  into  disuse; 
t>erarmcn/  to  fall  into  poverty. 

3et  notes  separation  of  part8»  dispersion,  destruction : 

as,  jcrtreten,  to  tread  in  pieces,  to  crush ;  jemiben,  to 

rub  to  atoms ;  jerftmten,  to  scaUer,  to  disperse ;  je?^ 

ftbttn,  to  destroy. 

^X^,  (or  mi§)/  answering  to  the  English  mis, 

1.  Marks  an  action,  done,  or  carried  on,  in  a  wrong 

manner:  aij,  mifibraud^n,  to  abuse,  from  braud^tt,  to 

use;  mlfil^anbeln,  to  ill  treat,  from  l^anbeln,  or  bej^tu? 

bdU/  to  deal  with ;  mifbeuten/  to  misinterpret,  from 
beuten,  to  interpret;  mift)erfle]^en,  to  misunderstand, 

from^i^ftelliem 

2^  ll  has  a  negative  |)ower :  as,  miffaUen/  to  dis- 
please, from  gefatten,  to  please;  mifibittigen,  to  disap- 
prove,  from  billigeit,  to  approve.— Those  significations 
are  also  to  be  seen  in  union  with  nouns :  as,  baS  WHfott^ 
fldnbnifr  the  muanderslandhig ;  ber  W^ixaui),  the 
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alniftc ;  b49  Wtifttamn,  suspicioii ;  miffiUii,  vmpUauh 
ingy  offensive;  mt^trauifd^/  suspiciouff. 

i^inter  signifies 

f.  Behind :  as,  l^intertaffen/  to  leave  behind. 

2.  It  is  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense :  as,  ffititttf 
bringetl/  to  give  secret  intelligence :  j^^intergel^en,  to  de- 
ceive ;  ll^intertreiben/  to  prevent.  And  in  nouns :  as,  bit 
«f)intedifi,  the  cunning ;  l(^interltflig/  crafty. 

Untet  corresponds  with 

•1.  The  English  under,  Laf.  sub:  as,  untzmt^mtti,  to 
undertake. 

2.  The  Latin  tnffr,  and  ob:  as,  ttnterbted^/  to  inter- 
rupt :  unterlafTeti/  to  omit. 

The  particle  Utt^  like  the  English  urn,  is  a  privative^ 
but  occurs  only  in  combination  with  nouns,  and  preterite 
participles. — (£r^/  answering  to  arch,  before  nouns,  de- 
notes the  chief,  or  first  of  a  class. 

Urn,  in  the  verbs  umbrittgen/  to  put  to  death,  to  mur- 
der ;  and  imtommm,  to  perish,  needs  an  explanation, 
though  it  is  hardly  here  in  its  proper  place,  as  it  is  se- 
parable in  those  verbs.  It  first  signifies  about,  then 
denotes  change,  after  that  loea,  in  which  last  sense  it  is 

applied  to  those  verbs.    S^manben  umbringen/  to  put  a 

person  to  death,  is  an  elliptical  expression  for,  itmatlbm 
urn  ba6  Seben  bringen/  to  cause  somebody  to  lose  his 
life.    In  a  similar  way,  umfommen  is  to  be  interpreted. 
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CHAPTER     V. 

ON  TME   PARTICIPLE. 

The  participle  being  deduced  from  the  verb,  and 
sfaariog  its  power  and  sigiiiiicatioii,  is,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, not  improper!)',  considered  as  a  part  of  the  same. 
Here  a  particular  chapter  is  assigned  to  it,  as  a  distinct 
subject  of  grammar:  because  there  is  soiiicthiug  pecu- 
liar in  its  use,  which  requires,  Ihat  it  should  be  treated 
of  separately.  It  seems  to  form  a  connecting  Jink  l>e- 
twceu  the  noun  and  the  verb,  though  it  neither  belongs 
to  the  one,  nor  to  the  other. 

The  Germans  have  two  participles,  the  present,  and 
the  preterite :  and  we  shall  speak,  in 


SECTION    I. 

OP  THE  PRESENT  PABTICIPLE. 

Il  is  made  of  the  infinitive  mood,  by  addition  of  the 
letter  d:  as,  from  loben,  to  praise,  part,  lobenb ;  from 
Mett,  to  laugh,  part.  la(i^ettb,  laughing. 

This  participle  has  the  signification  of  the  verb,  from 
which  it  is  derived ;  and  may  govern  the  sanie  case,  as 
the  verb.  With  these  qualifications  it  unites  the  nature 
of  an  adjective.  In  fact,  it  is  never  used  otherwise,  than 
in  connection  with  some  substantive,  or  with  the  same 
relation  to  it,  that  a  common  adjective  generally  bears. 
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For  example :  bet  Xaijtvbt  Stfil^Kng,  the  smiliDg  spring; 

bet  tanjcnbe  itnabe,  the  dancing  boy ;  ba§  laufenbe  ^x, 

the  running  (or  current)  year. 

It  is,  like  any  other  adjective,  capable  of  the  four 
forms :  as,  the  second  form,  evqui^enbev  SBSein,  refresh- 
ing wine;  fldtfenbe  @peife/  strengthening  food;  ful^ 
(enbe§  ©etrdttf  6/  cooling  drink.     Fourth  form :  ein  lie^ 

benber  iiatzx,  a  loving  father ;  eine  trauerhbe  ©d^tpefier^ 

a  mourning  sister ;  ein  toeitienbed  SXxiO,  a  weeping  cbikL 
Examples,  of  the  first  and  third  forms,' have  been  abon 
given. 

The  first,  or  adverbial,  form  is  never  put  after  any 
verb ;  especially,  not- after  the  second  auxiliary,  fe^tl,  te 
be.  Here  the  participle  not  only  swerves  from  the 
usage  of  the  adjective,  but  also  leaves  us  destitute  of  a 
verbal  combination,  much  in  practice  with  the  Englith. 
For,  with  regard  to  the  adjective,  it  is  common,  ia  G€r. 
man,  to  place  it  adverbially  after  verbs:  for  instance, 

bfefi  ifl  fd^Jn,  this  is  beautiful;  jeneS  ijl  l&dgtid),  that 

is  ugly.*  And  by  means  of  the  present  participle, 
joined  to  the  second  auxiliary,  the  English  produce 
what  is  termed  the  definite^  or  determined^  tme: 
as,  **  I  am  writing ;  he  is  reading ;  we  were  looking ; 
he  has  been  walking;  they  will  be  going.^'f  But  the 
Carman  participle  cannot  be  thus  employed,  except 
where,  from  its  signification,  it  is  quite  regarded  as  an 
adjective :  as,  eS  i jl  telfeetlb,  it  is  charming ;  biefc  f&tUl^ 

bigung  ift  frdnf enb,  this  insult  is  mortifying ;  il^re  @itten 
tvaren  fel^r  einnel()mettb/  her  manners  were  very  cap- 
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tivating ;  bte  SRoti)  { jl  brittgettb/  the  necessity  is  pressing ; 
bie  &^fi  tfi  brucf enb/  the  burden  is  oppressive. 

As  an  adjective,  it  may  be  said  to  admit  the  degrees  of 
comparbbn,  by  means  of  additional  endings.  How- 
ever,  these  degrees  are  not  equally  in  use,  with  all  par- 
ticiples. Indeed,  the  comparative  only  occurs  of  such, 
as  have  more  the  signification  of  adjectives,  than  of  the 
verbs,  from  which  they  are  taken.  At  least,  they  are 
beoome  so  current,  as  adjectives,  that,  in  common  prac- 
iiee,  they  are  hardly  looked  upon  as  parts  of  a  verb^  Of 
tet  description  are,  for  example,  teil^enb  (from  ret^ett/ 
to  charm)  charming,  pleasing,  comparative,  tti1^ex(0tt, 
more  charming;    einnel^mettb/    captivating,   agreeable, 

comp.  ef nnel^menbcr :  fliejTenb,  flowing,  fluent,  comp. 
fifeffenber;  bringenb/  pressing,  urgent,  comp.  btittss 
genber ;  brucFenb;  oppressive,  heavy,  comp.  btud(enber« 

Now  these;  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  suffer  the  com-^ 
parative  degree  in  the  first,  but  scarcely  in  any  other 
fi>nB.  Other  participles  are  not  to  be  met  with,  in  the 
comparative  degree,  at  all.  If  with  them  a  comparison 
is  to  be  made,  it  must  b^  done  through  the  medium  of 
the  word  mtf)X,  more. — ^The  superlative  degree,  may  be 
applied  to  those  participles,-which  allow  the  comparative : 
as,  bcr  teifeenbjle,  bcr  Pieffenbfie ;  but  it  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  utiiers. 

The  German  participle  has  not  enough  of  the  nature 
of  the  verb,  to  serve  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a 
member  of  a  sentence  :  which  pow^r  is  principally  as- 
signed to  it,  in  other  languages.  In  English,  you  may, 
for  example,  say  with  propriety,  **  Seeing  tfie  great 
number  of  prisoners,  I  concluded^  that  the  action  had 
terminated  in  our  favour."     This  sentence  consists  of 
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For  example :  bet  lai)tnit  grfill^Kng,  the  smiling  spring; 

bet  tanjcnbe  itnabe,  the  dancing  boy ;  ba§  lauf enbe  3al^r, 

the  running  (or  current)  year. 

It  is,  like  any  other  adjective,  capable  of  the  four 
forms :  as,  the  second  form,  evqui^enbev  fBdn,  refresh- 
ing wine;  fldtfcnbe  ©peife,  strengthening  food;  ful^ 
(enbe§  ®ttt&nlt,  cooling  drink.    Fourth  form :  eill  Ite^ 

benber  Hattt,  a  loving  father ;  eitte  trauertibe  ©d^rpefto/ 

a  mourning  sister ;  ein  toeincttbed  StiXib,  a  weeping  cbikL 
Examples,  of  the  first  and  third  forms,' have  been  abofe 
given. 

The  first,  or  adverbial,  form  is  never  put  after  any 
verb ;  especially,  not- after  the  second  auxiliary,  fc^tl,  t« 
be.  Here  the  participle  not  only  swerves  from  the 
usage  of  the  adjective,  but  also  leaves  us  destitute  of  a 
verbal  combination,  much  in  practice  with  the  EngKsh. 
For,  with  regard  to  the  adjective,  it  u  common,  in:  G€r- 
man,  to  place  it  adverbially  after  verbs :  for  instance, 
bfefi  ffl  fc^Jn,  this  is  beautiful;  jeneS  ijl  l&dfHd);  that 
is  ugly.*  And  by  means  of  the  present  participle, 
joined  to  the  second  auxiliary,  the  English  produce 
what  is  termed  the  definite,  or  determined,  ime: 
as,  **  I  am  writing ;  he  is  reading ;  we  were  looking ; 
be  has  been  walking;  they  will  be  going.^f  But  tlie 
German  participle  cannot  be  thus  employed,  except 
where,  from  its  signification,  it  is  quite  regarded  as  an 
adjective :  as,  eS  i jl  teifeenb,  it  is  charming ;  biefc  SScfei^ 
bigUttg  ift  ttdnf  enb^  this  insult  is  mortifying ;  il^te  @itteft 
trawn  fel^r  cinnelj^mcnb,  her  manners  were  very  cap- 

♦  Sec  p.  163. 
t  See  p.  252. 
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tivating ;  bte  9lotl^  ifl  brittgettb/  the  necessity  is  pressing ; 
bte  &^fi  tfi  brucf enb/  the  burden  is  oppressive. 

As  an  adjective^  it  may  be  said  to  admit  the  degrees  of 
comparisoQ,  by  means  of  additional  endings.  How- 
ever^  these  degrees  are  not  equally  in  use,  with  all  par- 
tidples.  Indeed,  the  comparative  only  occurs  of  such, 
as  have  more  the  signification  of  adjectives,  than  of  the 
verbs,  from  which  they  are  taken.  At  least,  they  are 
become  so  current,  as  adjectives,  that,  in  common  prac- 
iiee,  they  are  hardly  looked  upon  as  parts  of  a  verb^  Of 
tet  description  are,  for  example,  reil^enb  (from  ret^ett/ 
to  charm)  charming,  pleasing,  comparative,  ttx%tvbzx, 
more  charming;    einml^menb^    captivating,   agreeable, 

comp.  ef nnelS)menber ;  fliejTenb,  flowing,  fluent,  comp. 

fifcffenber;    bringenb,    pressing,  urgent,    comp.  btittss 

genbet ;  tnrucFenb,  oppressive,  heavy,  comp.  brud(enber« 

Now  these,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  sulflfer  the  com-' 
parative  degree  in  the  first,  but  scarcely  in  any  other 
fi>nii.  Other  participles  are  not  to  be  met  with.  In  the 
coniparative  degree,  at  all.  If  with  them  a  comparison 
is  to  be  made,  it  must  b^  done  through  the  medium  of 
the  word  mi%t,  more. — The  superlative  degree,  may  be 
applied  to  those  participles,'which  allow  the  comparative : 
as^  ber  tei^enbfle/  bet  tiieffenbfie ;  but  it  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  others. 

The  German  participle  has  not  enough  of  the  nature 
of  the  verb,  to  serve  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a 
inemlMr  of  a  sentence  :  which  power  is  prindpatly  as- 
signed to  it,  in  other  languages.  In  English,  you  may, 
for  example,  say  with  propriety,  **  Seeing  the  great 
number  of  prisoners,  I  concluded^  that  the  action  had 
terminated  in  our  favour."     This  sentence  consists  of 
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two  members :  Jirti,  I  saw  the  prisonen:  $eeond,  I  con- 
eluded.  The  ^nt  member  is  expressed  by  the  pirtici- 
pie.  So  the  following:  "  Heariog  the  noise  of  the  can* 
non,  he  started  up^ — for»  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  can- 
non, and  started  up. — ^In  German,  the  participle  cannot 
perform  this  office:  the  members  of  a  sentence  are 
constructed  in  some  other  way,  and  generally  by  mcaas 
of  conjunctions:  as,  "  I  saw  the  great  number  of  pri- 
soners, luuf  concluded  ;'*  or,  "  when  (as)  I  saw  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  I  concluded;" — **  when  be  heaid  the 
noise  of  the  cannon,  he  started  up  f  or,  ''  at  soootft  be 
heard  the  noise  of  the  cannon,  he  started  up.''  Mudi 
less  would  the  language  bear  the  compound  participle 
widi  the  auxiliaries :  as,  "«  having  loved,''  or,  '<  btfii^ 
been  loved.''  It  would,  for  instance,  be  a  greal  ermor, 
to  translate  by  the  participle  the  following -sentence: 
^  Having  received  your  letter,  I  immediately  desired  mj 

servant  to  proceed"— ^obetib  etl^altett  Sj^ren  93rlef^  &c 

The  structure  Ojust  be  changed,  in  this*  or  a  similar  4MB- 
nor:  "  I  received  your  letter,  and  immediately  desired," 
Sec.  or,  "  When  {ob  aoan  as)  I  had  received  your  ktteit 
I  immediately  desired  my  servant,"  &c.  The  coiyunc- 
tion,  ittbeni/  while,  was  formerly  much  used  fol*  resolving 
the  participial  construction  of  other  tongues,  into  the 
German  idiom.  But  it  occurs,  at  present,  lest  fre- 
quently. 

Though  that  is  the  most  proper  use  of  the  partidpk, 
in  other  languages,  the  Gkrman  does  not  acknowleiiige 
it;  unless  the  following  mode  of  employing  tbe  parti- 
ciple be  considered,  as  connected  with  the  former. 
Namely,  it  sometimes  expresses  -  the  manner  of  acting, 
being,  or  sufiering^,  and  is  then  adverbially  jomcd  to  a 
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Tcrb.    For  example :  SBeinenb  ft)tad^  er  ju  mlr,  weeping 
he  aid  to  me ;  er  fegte  ftd^  fd^toeigenb  nieber/  he  sat 

down,  praerving  silence ;  jiie  ftonbctt  traucmb  bcp  bem 
(Strabe/  they  stood  mourtmg  near  the  tomb. 
.  The  poets  occasionally  exceed  the  limits  prescribed 
by  common  usage ;  and  give  a  greater  latitude  to  the 
verbal  capacity  of  the  participle.  This  is,  in  fact,  an 
affectation  of  foreign  manners.  Allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  poetical  licence ;  and  certain  privileges  are  to 
be  granted  to  the  muse,  in  order  to  distinguish  her  own 
•from  other  compositions.  Yet  this  liberty  ought  not  to 
be  too  far  extended ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  what 
most  deviates  from  the  rules  of  prpsaick  accuracy,  is 
always  most  poetical.  It  will  not  be  amiss- to  mention  a 
few  instances  from  Yoss's  translation  of  Homer.  This 
is  an  excellent  version  of  that  great  poet:  but  the  scru« 
pulous  imitation  of  the  original,  to  which  it  aspires,  and 
which  often  has  the  appearance  of  pedantry,  may  per- 
haps furnish  ground  for  censure.  Among  its  peculiari- 
ties  is  the  frequent  use  of  the  present  participle,  which, 
though  it  corresponds  with  the  Greek,  is  not  counte- 
nanced by  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  German  language. 
For  example : 

Ilikd,  Book  1. 

Y.  51.    ©od)  nutt  gegen  fie  felbfl  ba§  ^ttbc  gefd^o^ 

l^ittWenbenb,  SEraf  tx— Turning  the  bitter  arrows 
against  them,  he  inflicted  wouud^. 

V.  130.    ©egen  (l^tt  tief  antwortenb  ber  t)6lFetfurfi 

2(gamemnptH-Agamemncai  answering   called    to 
him. 
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V.  147.   ^« !  bu  fn  uwcrfd^mt^cit  gel^filletcr,  ftmtenb 

auf  ))Ortl()eil — Ah !  thou,  clad  )n  impudence,  think- 
ing of  gain. 

V.  290.    Sl^m  In  We  nV  dnfaUct*  beflami  ber  cWe 

Xd^iUeud — Intermixing  hkin^  the  noble  Achilles 
began. 

V.  s^A'.    ^itt  mit  mel^em  fommcnb— Ctwrntg-  with 

more  people. 

V.  345.    3fenet  S^xa^,  unb  |)atrotto«/   bcm  liAen 
greunbe  gelj^otd^nb,  gitlf^rt  au*  bem  jeft— He  spoke 

it,  and  Patroclus,  obeying  his  dear  friend,  led  her 
forth  from  the  tent. 

V.  420.   jDu  inbef  m  bed  meerS  f(l^nelln>anbe(nben 
fd^iffen  bid^  fe^ttb/  3^e  bem  ibmatMAt'-^at- 

ing  thyself  near  the  ships,    indulge  thj  spleen 
against  the  Grecians. 

Book  9- 

V.  &7*    ^^ij  baS  wort  anftaunettb— Greatly  admiring 
the  speech. 

V.  86.    3n benl^inben  bie ragenben fpeere bewegettb— 

Brandishing  in  their  hands  the  lofty  spears. 

V.  194.    SSetlajfenb  ben  jife  wo  er  tix\)U'— Leaving  his 

seat. 

V.  196.    ©eib'  an  ber  jQani  xtnfa^tni  Seizing  them 

both  by  the  hand. 

The  most  essential  quality,  which  the  present  parti- 
ciple  retains  of  the  verb,  is,  tlmt  it  may  govern  a  case* 
And  this  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the 
language,  provided  a  sentence  is  not  clogged  by  long, 
or  many,  words  of  that  description.     For  example : 
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SMe  alle6  Mthtvbt  @onne^  the  sun,  which  animates 
erery  thing ;  ber  %thi)U  btingenbe  @Ommer^  the  sum- 
mer, which  produces  fruit;  Me  mix  bet)orfle]|^enbe  ®e^ 

faf)t,  the  danger  hanging  over  ine ;  ba$  un^  t)erfoIsenbe 
®efi£^i(f/  the  fate  persecuting  us. — Let  it  l>e  noticed,  that 
the  cases  governed  are  placed  before  the  participle. 
Sometimes,  the  case  and  participle  are  drawn  together, 
and  written  as  one  word:  for  instance,  (Sftl  el^tlieb^nbe^ 

Qkmiitt),  instead  of,  ein  a^xc  liebenbeS  ®emht\),  a  mind 
that  loves  honour;  bet  toai)f)ahtaic  jDfftcier,  for,  bev 
SBad^e  l^abenbe  jDfftdet/  the  officer  upon  guard ;  bie  ge^ 
fe^ebenbe  ®malt,  for,  bte  ®efe^e  gebenbe  ®e(oalt,  the 
kgblative  authority ;  bie  triegf&l^tenben  ^aifU,  for, 
itrieg  ful^renben,  the  belligerent  powers. 

Frpm  analogy  to  the  foregoing,  the  participles  of  re* 
flective  verbs  might  likewise  be  admitted :  as,  ^et  {td^ 

fteuenbe  SJatet,  the  father,  who  rejoices ;  bf  e  jtd)  gro* 

ntenbe  SRuttet/  the  mother,  who  chagrines,  or  frets,  her- 
self. Yet  they  are  seldom  made  use  6f,  Of  impersonal 
verbs,  as  such,  no  present  participle  can  exist. 

To  answer  the  Latin  participle  m^us,  which  is  of  a 
gerundive  signification,  and  in  English  expressed  by  the 
preterite  participle,  with  to  be  before  it,  the  Germans 
have  formed  a  similar  participle  from  their  present^  by 
means  of  the  preposition,  5U,  to.  For  example :  ©a8 
1)0i)  JU  fd^ifeenbe  SBerblenjl,  merit  to  be  highly  esteemed ; 
bie  JU  tabelnbe  ©trenge,  severity  which  is  to  be  blamed; 

elne  fci^er  ju  bel&auptenbe  JBepfeung,  a  possession  to  be 

maintained  with  difficulty.  Thus :  ^OCl^iUel()renber  ^ZXX, 
honourable  Sir,  (who  is  greatly  to  be  honoured). — This 
use  of  the  participle  sprung  from  the  infinitive,  with  that 
preposition.  For  the  Germans  (like  some  other  nations) 
employ  the  infinitive  of  the  active  voice,  with  }U/  where 

FF 
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tbe  Eoglisby  more  properly ,  resort  to  the  passive :  as, 
Ste^  if!  JU  lobett/  this  is  to  be  praised  (literally,  to 
praise) ;  ba$  tfl  JU  tabeln,  that  is  to  be  blamed  (lit.  to 
blame*). 

Tbe  present  participle,  may,  in  English,  be  converted 
into  a  substantive,  by  a  preceding  article :  as,  the  writ' 
ing,  the  reading.  This  cannot  be  done,  in  German, 
where  tbe  infinitive  only  serves  for  that  purpose ;  as,  icA 

@di;reiben,  baS  gefenf. 


SECTION      11. 

THE   FRET&RITB  PARTICIPLE. 

Its  formation  is  sufficiently  knowp  from  the  fourth 
chapter.  It  either  ends  in  t,  (et),  or  n  (en) ;  and  has, 
for  the  most  part,  the  augment  ge  before  it :  as,  gelobt/ 
gefptod^en^  That  augment  is  only  refused  by  verbs  com- 
pound inseparable,  and  by  a  few  others,  whose  infinitive 

is  m  ieren,  or  iren:  as,  tegiett,  lametttiett,  J^afeUett, 
fpaWett 

The  function  of  the  preterite  participle  is  twofold : 
first;  when  combined  with  the  auxiliary  verbs,  it  makes 
the  compound  tenses  of  conjugation ;.  and  secondly ^  as 
an  adjective,  it  is  joined  to  substantives.  In  the  latter 
capacity,  it  is  more  freely  used  by  the  Germans,  than  by 
the  English.  Tlie  former  employ,  without  dificrence, 
any  preterite  participle  as  an  adjective,  and  in  all  the 
four  forms.      For  example:  second  f.  ®cHcbter  ^tifyn, 

*  See  p.  418. 

t  See  p.  111.  5.  and  p.  4SP. 
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loved  son ;  third  f.  bie  se))riefene  Sugenb/  the  praised 

virtue ;   fourth  f.   eltl  t)erac^teteS  ®tf(i)hpf,  a  despised 

creature. 

*    The  nature  of  an  adjective  is  farther  manifested  in 

the  degrees  of  comparison,  of  which  this  participle  is 

susceptible;  though  the  us^  of  those  degrees  is  limited, 

as  has  been  stated  in  another  place*. 

Some  participles  remain,  in  the  quality  of  adjectives, 
the  verbs  of  which  are  become  obsolete.  Such  are,  i^ 
^afUt,  afflicted  with;  bef(l[)eiben/  modest;  getDosen^ 
friendly,  favouring;  gefc^tcft/  clever;  gefc^kd^t^  neat, 
proper ;  Qztooffxtt,  accustomed.  Others,  though  redu- 
cible to  existing  verbs,  are  considered  as  mere  adjectives, 
in  point  of  signification.  Of  thb  kind  are,  bzxvi1)tnt, 
renowned;  geleJ^tt^  learned;  t)ergnilgt/  pleased,  gay, 
happy;  \>zttoavbtf  related  by  kindred;  ^otKommvn, 
perfect.  There  b,  indeed,  so  strong  a  relation  between 
the  nature  of  the  preterite  participle,  and  that  of  the 
noun,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  adjectives  are  formed  in 
the  participial  shape,  though  not  derived  from  any  verb: 
for  instance,  geftttet^  good  mannered,  from  bie  ^itUn, 
manners,  a  noun  substantive ;  bel^etit/  courageous,  from 
^a§  «^eri/  the  heart ;  hziai)tt,  advanced  in  years,  old,  and 
ibttia^Xtf  superannuated,  from  ba6  Salf^r,  the  year;  bc^ 
mittdt,  wealthy,  from  bie  SKittel,  plur.  wealth  ;  bemoojf, 
covered  with  moss,  from  ba§  3RooS,  the  moss ;  befc^tlft, 
coveted  with  reeds,  from  ba^  ®ci^tlf/  the  reed.  From 
simple  verbs,  compound  participles  are  made,  which 
likewise  bear  the  signification  of  adjective  nouns.  This  is 
proved  by  the  following  examples :  iifaXiXit,  known,  ac« 

•  See  p.  185.  I. 
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quaiDtedy  from  fennett/  to  know;  betebt/  eloquent, from 
tebcn,  to  speak ;  bcfdt^affcn,  circumstanced,  from  fc^affen, 
to  cause  to  exist;  betDanbert/  conversant  in  a  thing,  from 
wanbem,  to  wander;  abgettcigt,  disindiaed,  unfavourable, 
from  mi^tt/  tp  incline ;  tDerfoffeU/  given  to  drinking,  from 
fauffett/  to  drink  intemperately;  t^erf^megen,  habituated 
to  secrecy,  faithful  to  a  secret,  from  fcj^tveigett/  to  be  silent. 

The  preterite  participle,  in  English,  may  be  put  toge- 
ther with  the  present  participle  of  an  au:t[iliary  verb:  at, 
**  having  loved,  being  loved,  having  been  loved ;"  the 
German  language  does  not  license  this  connection,  as  has 
'been  observed  in  the  first  Section  of  the  present  Chapter. 

The  significatiota  of  the  pret.  participle  it  either  pas- 
sive, or  denotes  a  certain  state,  or  quality.  But  some  of 
these  participles,  joined  with  the  verb  fommeit/  and  ex- 
pressing the  manner  of  coming,  or  approaching,  seem  to 
have  an  active  power :  as,  et  iwamt  gerittni/  he  comes 
(lit.  ridden)  riding,  or  on  horseluck,  from  teitett ;  Zt 
fommt  gelaufeU/  be  comes  running,  from  kufen;  er 
fommt  gefal^ren^  he  comes  driving,  t»««  in  a  carriage,  from 

f al^ren ;  et  f ommt  seflogen^  he  comes  flying,  t.  e.  upon 

wings,  from  fliegcn;  et  t&mmt  gelad^t/  he  comes  laughing*. 
The  syllable  tm,  being  put  before  any  participle,  re- 
verses the  signification,  or  makes  it  negative.  For  in- 
stance: ungeliebt/  not  loved;  utlgejhaft;  unpunished; 
tntgerdd)t,  unavenged. 

*  Something  similar,  though  not  exactly  the  same,  is  to 
be  found  in  other  Teutonick  languaees.  for  example  in  the 
Swedish,  komma  t&jgandes,  to  approach  slowly,  or  solemnly. 
See  Moller's  Swedish  Dictionary,  word  t^a.  In  German, 
they  are  chiefly  participles  from  verbs  of  motion,  which  are 
thus  combined  with  fcmmen ;  but  the  last  example,  above 
adduced,  er  tmmt  aelacbt^  which  is  taken  from  Lessing^s 
comedy,  the  Jew;  (Die  3ubfn)  Scene  19lb,  shows  that  this 
construction  may  also  be  applied  to  other  verbs. 
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CHAPTER     VI. 

ON   THE   ADVEBB. 

Fbom  general  grammar  it  is  known,  that  adverbs  are 
words,  which,  in  speech,  are  added  to  other  words,  to 
express  a  certain  modification,  that  is  to  say,  a  mode  of 
action,  or  existence.  Thus  there  are  adverbs  denoting 
manner,  order,  time,  place,  motion,  quantity,  quality, 
relation,  comparison,  doubt,  affirmation,  negation,  de- 
monstration, interrogation.  It  would  be  needless  to  en*  . 
ter  into  a  detail  of  all  these  classes :  but  a  few  observa^ 
tions  suggest  themselves,  which  are  of  practical  utility. 

Adverbs  are  not  variable,  except  that  some  admit  the 
degrees  of  comparison,  as,  in  English,  soon,  comp. 
sooner,  sup.  soonest.  In  German,  the  adverbs  of  qua- 
lity are  particularly  subject  to  the  digrees  of  compari- 
son:  as,  n)ol()l,  beffer,  am  fceflen,  well,  better,  .best ;  fd^fin, 

finely;  fd^Jner,  more  finely ;  am  fd^JnjietX,  most  finely. 

Adverbs  of  quality  abound  in  the  German  language : 
for  every  adjective  furnishes  such  an  adverb.  The  first 
form  of  adjectives,  thence  called  the  adverbial,  may, 
without  limitation,  be  thus  employed.  For  this  reason,  it 
has  been  maintained,  by  some  grammarians,  that  adjec- 
tives are  nothing  else  than  adverbs,  provided  with  de- 
clinable terminations,  and  adapted  to  substantives.  But 
this  seems  a  question,  in  itself  of  little  importance*. , 

To  form  an  adverb  of  quality,  from  an  adjective,  re- 


*  Quinttl.  Inst.  Or.  III.  11.  Affectata  subiiliias,  cirfia  no* 
mina  rentm  ambitiosc  laboratu, 
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quires^  io  English,  the  addition  of  the  syllable  i^:  as, 
from  quiei,  qmetly;  hom  fine,  finely ;  nice,  nieefy.  The 
German  adjective  has  the  nieaut  of  yielding  an  adverb 
out  of  its  own  forms,  quite  ready  for  use,  without  a 
similar  procesi.  It  is  tme,  that  in  some  instances  the 
ending  1x6),  appears  to  answer  to  the  English  ly:  as, 
thxjjixi),  not  loi^  ago ;  ofBidf,  in  tiie  first  place ;  fc^um^ 
\ii),  hardly,  scarcely ;  bat  that  ending  is  not  exclusively 
adverbial.  It  is  found  in  several  adjectives :  as,  momi^ 
Udf,  manly;  fuxftUdl),  princely;  thxAfjdi),  royal,  or 
Imigly;  fjihlSlii),  lucky;  gefd^tKd^ <iangerous. 

Some  words  become  adverbs,  by  means  of  an  addi* 
tiooal  $ :  for  example,  bereit^,  already,  from  bordt, 
mtdy;  fletd,  constantly,  from  flet/  constant;  eHenW/ 
hastily,  from  eiletlb/  partic.  hasting ;  befonbct^/  partial* 
larly,  from  befotlbCT/  particular;  attbei:^/  otherwise,  from 
onbet,  other;  t^tB,  to  the  right  hand,  from  xtlftt 
right ;  UxiU,  to  the  loA,  from  Hnf ^  left.  Add  the  db- 
tinctive  numeAbg^  en$,  which  are  adverbs :  as,  er^ei^, 
in  the  first  place  ^  IvMUM,  secondly;  btittet^,  thirdly, 
Sec.  And  the  blowing  words:  htfttti^,  '^  ^^  best 
manner ;  el^eflend/  with  the  first  opportunity ;  rndften^, 
mostly ;  l^S^llend,  at  the  most ;  fibrigen^,  as  for  the 
rest,  in  the  mean  time.  Likewise  these  compounds: 
attetbing6/  by  all  means ;  fd^led^terbingd/  by  any  means; 
allerfeit^;  on  ail  sides ;  biefifeit^/  on  this  side :  |enfeit^ 
on  the  other  side ;  beibetfettd^  ou  both  sides ;  bieffaQS/ 
in  this  case;  frotttfhetcl^,  immediately ;  \>k\ma\)%  many 
times. 

The  adverbial  e  I  consider  as  being,  originally,  the 
characteristick  of  the  genitive  case.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  certain,  that  the  letters  is  generally  used,  in 
the  German  language,  to  maHi;  that  case.    With  this 
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power»  it  is  not  confined  f  o  words  of  the  masculine,  or 
neater  gender,  though  it  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  them ; 
but  it  may  also  be  subjoined  to  nouns  feminine,  when  no 
other  mode  of  distinction  is  at  hand.  Thus  it  is  right 
to  say,  glora'S  ©d^Jnl^Mten,  the  beauties  of  Flora,  though 
glora  is  a  feminine ;  ©ian'm^  fhettfle  SEugenb;  Diana's 
severe  virtue*.  In  the  next  place,  the  genitive  case  oc- 
curs absolutely,  that  is  to  say,  without  being  eoverned  by 
any  other  word  ;  where  a  case  with  a  preposition  might 
be  expected,  as  is  seen  in  these  examples :  "Xbttib^,  or 

fee6  2Cbenb§,  for  an  bem  2Cbenb,  in  the  evening ;  SRors? 

genS,  or  bcS  SKorfienS,  in  the  morning ;  SRittag^,  or  be§ 
fKittagS,  at  noon ;  SKontag^,  on  Monday  ;  ©iettjlag^; 
on  Tuesday,  &c.t  Also,  with  adjectives :  as,  gctabrt 
!Sege^/  straight  ways;  feineS  S8egiC§,Jiy  no  means;  wt 
brigen  galled/  in  case  of  any  thing  contrary  happening ; 

aQen  %a\li^,  at  all  events;  folgcnben  Staged/  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  In  all  these  instances,  the  genitive  case  is 
characterised  by  the  final  $:  This  is  even  applied  to 
nouns  of  the  feminine  gender:  as,  9{ad^t6/  in  tlie  night; 
Sltfttnood^/  on  Wednesday  (supposing  it  to  be  from  bte 
9littn)0(l^eX  And  as  these  words,  on  account  of  the 
adventitious  $,  resemble  the  mascoline,  or  neuter  gender, 
the  article  of  either  of  those  genders  is  sometimes  pre- 
fixed :  as,  beS  9lad^t§,  be§  WtittxcoS)^^  But  nouns  fe- 
minine,  having  the  characterislick  s,  are  also  found  with 
adjectives,  and  pronouns,  in  their  own  gender,  before « 

♦  See  p.  153. 

t  The  genitive  expresses,  sometimes,  state,  or  condition : 

as,  bet  WtmuH  ffP«/  *o  be  of  opinion;  2?orta6en^  fepn, 

to  be  in  the  intention;  Unmut^e^  f<pn,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
displeasure,  or  in  a  state  of  dejection,  to  be  displeased,  to 
be  dejected.    See  p.  396. 
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them.  For  example,  metnet  @ettd/  on  my  part,  from 
bie  @ette/  the  side ;  aUtx  Qiit^,  on  all  parts.  In  Ht^ 
fettS/  on  this  side ;  jettfettd/  on  the  other  side,  a  con- 
traction has  taken  place :  for,  analogous  to  the  former^ 

it  should  be,  biefer  ®z\U,  iencr  @eit6.    In  allerbing^, 

vv'hich  evidently  comes  from  aUit  Singe/  that  s  accom- 
panies even  the  plural  number.  It  is,  moreover,  dis- 
covered in  the  composition  of  several  words,  which  have 
been  elsewhere*  mentioned,  such  as  2(cl^t§er{Idrung/  from 

bte  2(c^)t;  ^uif mittd,  from  bic  ^ulfe;  ©eburt^tag, 
from  bie  ®d)\xxU 

Thus  it  is  shown,  that  nouns  substantive,  in  the  geni- 
**tKe,  may  stand,  where,  according  to  common  grammar, 
a  case  with  a  preposition  would  be  required :  and  far- 
ther, that  those  genitives  are  generally  distinguished  by 
the  addition  of  the  letter  s.  Now  it  may  be  sai(i,  as  ad- 
verbs serve  to  express,  in  one  word,  the  meaning  of  two 
or  more  (for  example,  wisely,  instead  of  with  wisdom\) : 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  those  genitive  cases  of  substan- 
tives have  tiie  signification  of  adverbs.  In  that  light 
many  of  them  are,  at  present,  viewed,  and  written  in  the 
same  manner,  as  adverbs.  For  instance :  feine^toegeS/ 
by  no  means ;  aUenfallS/  at  all  events,  bie^fett^/  on  this 
side;  jenfeitS,  on  the  other  side;  aUerbingS/  by  ail 
means.  In  short,  the  s  of  the  genitive  case  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  adverbial  characteristick^.     For  the 

•  P.  159.  HI. 

t  See  Lindley  Murray's  Grammar,  p.  85. 

X  The  adverbializing  «,  as  it  is  called  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  Febniary  1802,  p.  30r, 
exists  in  the  English  language:  for  example,  in  the  words, 
Jbrwards,  backwardSf  onwards,  upwards,  downwards,  homewards, 
besides,  straightwavs,  perhaps,  thtis  ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
as  that  writer  observes,  once,  twice,  thriee,  hence,  thence, 
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steps,  that  lead  to  this  conclusion,  naturally  follow  one 
after  the  other  ;  and  there  remains  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
cottnling  for  tlie  final  e  in  those  words,  with  which  this 
disquisition  commenced.  Namely,  from  substantives  the 
adverbial  e  was  transferred  to  adjectives,  and  partici- 
ples: and  by  its  assistance  adverbs  were  formed.  To 
explain  thb  yet  farther,  certain  substantives  may  be  un^ 
derstood,![and  those  expressions  be  regarded  as  elliptical.* 
But  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  appropriate  words  for 
filling  up  the  supposed  ellipsis,  in  every  situation,  the  no- 
tion must  suffice,  that,  in  imitation  of  the  genitive  cases  o£ 
substantives,  the  characteristick  e  has  been  assigned  to 
adjectives,  and  participles,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 

wJjienee,  tinee,  otherwUe  :  for  the  sound,  at  the  end  of  these 
words,  is  that  of  <^  though  the  spelling  is  difierent.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Dutch  language,  as  he  remarks,  for  instance, 
in  these  adverbs,  onlangs,  dikwyls,  eertydi,  werwaards,  der^ 
waardst  to  which  may  be  joined  many  others,  such  as,  daagtf 
dagtlyki,  jaarlyksy  doorgaarUf  immidels,  eeru,  eensdeelSf  eens- 
klaps,  eensgan^s,  eensloefs,  ergens,  effentjei^  fyntjes,  weehju^ 
weetenSf  geenstns,  xnvejes.  And  we  addt,  not  only  in  this, 
but  likewise  in  the  othor  Teutonick  dialects,  for  instance^ 
the  Swedish,  and  Danish.  To  mention  some  adverbs  in 
each,  you  have  in  the  Swedish,  s&ledes,  sfileda,  ens,  medens, 
merendeUf  squiUtals,  and  others ;  in  the  Danish,  entteds,  et* 
Ueds,  nogensteds,  nogenledent,  JireslagSf  iilendes,  imedcnt^  ind' 
byrdciy  &c.  And  it  mav  be  noticed,  that,  in  these  tongues, 
the  characteristick  s  of  the  genitive  asserts  its  claims  in  seve- 
ralfcompound  substantives,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
German  language.  Examples:  Dutch^  Oorlogsdaad,  oorlogS' 
gebrtUh,  oorTogsgoedy  oarlogsscMp,  oorlogskunde^  handsnest, 
hondsgraSf  hemeisbrod  ;  Swedish,  Arbetstag,  arb^tsloUf  bergiba^ 
hergsbruky  fonvarsskrift,  handelssed,  sddesart  ;  Danish,  A§rs» 
tiidy  hiertemven,  krigsbrugj  krigsfange,  krigsraad,  iandsherre, 
landsmand.  That  this  is  the  case  in  English,  is  well  known  : 
for  ex.  in  boruUmarif  kinsman,  tpokesman,  salesman, 

*  fiomething  of  this  kind  has  been  attempted  p.  197.  II. 
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adverbs.  Most  of  them  end  simply  in  8  :  as,  folgenb^z 
subsequently  ;  nac^^gclj^enW,  afterwards  ;  6ftet§,  repeat- 
edly ;  flrarf §,  straightways  ;  t)oUcnW,  to  a  great  degree ; 
and  those  mentioned  before.  Some,  which  are  made  of 
superlative  degrees,  or  ordinal  numbers,  terminate  in 
ens:  as,  f^n{len$/ in  the  finest  manner ;  le^  tend/ lately, 
the  other  day ;  t)iertett8,  fourthly ;  finftenS,  fifthly,  &c. 

It  will  be  understood,  that  though  $  is  an  adverbial 
termination,  it  is  not  permitted  to  create,  by  its  means, 
new  adverbs,  at  pleasure,  without  the  strictest  analogy. 
.  It  is,  indeed,  most  safe  to  abstain  from  such  novelUes, 
and  to  be  coatented  with  what  already  exists,  on  good 
authority. 

It  has  been  said,  in  the  beginning  of  this  section,  that 
every  adjective  may,  by  means  of  its  first  form,  supply  an 
adverb.  Such  an  abverb  may  then,  like  the  adjective, 
be  carried  through  the  degrees  of  comparison.  For  ex. 
@4)$n/ beautifully ;  fd^intx,  more  beautifully ;  attlf^htUf 
ften,  most  beautifully.*  The  superlative  degree  is  pro- 
duced by  prefixing  am,  and  terminating  the  word  by  the 
syllable  en*t  There  are  a  few  adverbs,  whicfan  dispense 
with  that  prefix  and  termination,  and  appear  in  the  naked 
superlative  form.  For  ex.  2(eu@crfl/ extremely  ;  ^id)ft, 
(most)  highly  ;  fungfl/  latterly,  lately.  But  in  these,  the 
superlative  degree  is  almost  forgotten,  and  they  are  eon- 
sidered  as  mere  adverbs,  having  an  intensive  power« 

•  See  Chap.  II.  Sect.  5. 
t  Seep.  183.  5. 
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SECTION    I. 

PREPOSITIONS  WITH  THE   GENITIVE   CASK. 

Tin^att,  or  etatt,  instead  of.— £)ic  (Btatt,  denotes 
a  place,  and  is  the  same  as  the  English  stead;  attflatt/ 
therefore,  means  literally,  in  the  place  of,  like  the  Eng- 
lish instead.  Sometimes  it  is  separated :  as,  ati  be$ 
SBtuberS  ®tatt/  instead  of  the  brother ;  where  it  resumes 
the  nature  of  a  substantive.  Thus  in  English,  in  his  stead, 
for,  instead  of  him ;  in  its  stead,  for,  instead  of  it.— 
&tatt,  as  a  preposition,  is  an  abridgment  of  attjiatt* 

IBcfagC/  pursuant,  according  to. 

J^alitn,  or  ^albcr,  on  account  of.  It  expresses  a 
motive;  and  is  always  put  after  the  case  it  governs. 
^atbtXt,  seems  to  be  preferred,  when  the  substantive, 
to  which  it  is  joined,  has  an  article,  or  pronoun,  before 
it:  as,  be6  ®elt)cS  l^alben,  on  account  of  the  money;  but 
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l^atber  is  generally  used,  when  there  is  no  article:  as, 
SSergniigen^  l)alhtx,  on  account,  or  for  the  sake,  of  plea- 
sure. It  occurs  abbreviated  in  beffl^alb/  on  that  account; 
Wt^f)alb,  on  which  account ;  and  in  the  four  following 
compoutid  prepositions. 

7i\l^txf)alh,  without,  on  the  outside  of. 

Snnetl()alb/  within,  in  the  inner  part  ^f* 

^betl^alb/  above,  on  the  upper  side  of. 

Untetl^alb,  below,  on  the  lower  side  of.* 

©leffeftS,  on  this  side  of;  Lat.  cis:  as,  ©iegfeitS  beS 
SlttfT^^/  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

S^nfeit^/  on  the  farther  side  of;  Lat.  trans:  as, 
3^nfett6  beS  SUlffe^/  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Stta%  by  the  power  of. 

Saut/  according  to,  conformably  to,  by  the  tendency 
of:  as,  Saitt  be§  S3efel^l6/  according  to  the  order,  or 
hy  the  tendency  of  the  order. 

SPlittclfi,  or  SJcrmitteljl,  by  the  means  of. 

Um^^illen/  for  the  sake  of:  as,  Um  ®otte§  WiHett/ 
for  God's  sake;  wm  Sf)XiX  Sl^te  toiUttt,  for  the  sake  of 
your  honour. 

Ungcad^tet,  (or,  gJlj^ngcad^tet,)  notwithstanding.  It  may 
be  placed  before,  or  after,  its  case.  Sometimes  ik  is 
found  with  the  dative :  as,  S)em  iXnita6)M,  notwith- 
standing that.  S?l()ngea(i)tet  is  not  so  proper,  as  \Xn$zai)UU 

Wxtotit,  not  far  from :  as,  Unweit  bed  S)orfe$/  not 
for  from  the  village.' 

9Setm5ge^  by  dint  of,  by  the  power  of,  by  mean»  of, 

♦  Those  four  prepositions  sometimes  govern  the  dative 
case;  and  this  is  to  be  preferred,    when  another'  genitive 

follows.  Example:  @r  jlejet  innerjalb  b^mS^tUftlmt 
Un^nabC,  he  is  within  the  scope  of  bis  displeasure. 
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^s,  SBetmSfie  bet  Uebuiig,  by  dint  of  practice ;  \)cwn58e 

be^Steiffe^/  by  means  of  diligence. 

SBSal^tenb/  during:  as,  aBdl()renb  bed  JttiegeS/ duriog 

the  war. 

SSSegeit/  1.  because  of»  on  account  of:  as,  3^  t^t 
€8  meined  SSaterd  wegen,  I  did  it  because  of  my  father. 
2.  Concerning,  with  regard  to,  relating  to:  as,  (Srfprad^ 

mit  mir  tvegen  bed  <^aufed/  be  spoke  to  me  concerning 

the  house.     It  may  stand  before,  or  after,  the  word  il 

governs;  most  conmionly  it  is  put  before. 
Sdngd/  along,  is  found  with  tlie  genitive.  See  Sect.  IL 
2\xfol$t,  in  consequence  of,  occurs  with  the  genitive* 

See  Sect.  11. 
3(uf  et/  out  of,    has  the  genitive  case  aAer  it,   in  one 

instance,  viz.  auf  er  Sanbed/  out  of  the  couuWy«    See 

Sect.  II.. 
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-PREPOSITIONS   WITH  THE   DATIVE  CASE. 
2f Ud,  out  of. 

TiVL^tX,  1.  out  of,  on  the  outside  of :  as,  2Cuf  et  bem 
^ufe^  out  of  the  house.  2.  Out  of,  not  within,  paa- 
siog  the  bounds  of,   in  a  state  of  deviation  from :    as, 

3Cu^er  ©rbnung,  out  of  order ;  an^tt  ©tanbe,  out  of 

condition  ;  td^  war  aiX^tX  ttiit,  I  was  beside  myself,  I 
was  deprived  of  the  use  of  my  senses.     3.  Besides,  over 

and  above :  as,  %\x$it  ben  SSutgent  t)on  gonbon  f amen 

aui)  \)iele  %tttnit,  besides  the  citizens  of  London,  many 
strangers  also  came. — It  takes  the  genitive  in  one  phrase^ 
viz.  auf  et  Sanbed/  out  of  the  country,  abroad. 
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83e9*  See  Sect.  IV. 

Sntgegett/  towards,  so  as  to  meet ;  Dnited  with  verbs 

of  motion :  as,  SBir  woHcn  unfetm  Sreunbc  enfgcgen  gc^ 

^>en,  we  will  go  to  meet  our  friend;  ber  ^nabe  Iduft 
feincm  SSafer  cntgcgcn,  the  boy  runs  to  meet  his  father. 
2.  Against,  opposed  to,  contrary  to :  as,  ©fl§  ^ecr  fle^t 
il)m  cntgegcn,  the  army  stands  against  him ;  Wef  war 

feiner  SiRcinung  cntgcgcn,  this  was  against  his  opinioD. 

It  stands  after  its  case. 

©egenubcr,  over  against,  opposite  to :  as,  2)cm  «^fiufe 
gi^genubet/  opposite  the  house.     It  may  be  divided,  and 

gegenput  before  the  case :  as,  gegen  bem  «^aufe  fiber« 

gdng^,  along :  as,  gdng^  bem  gluffe,  along  the  river. 
Sometimes  with   the  genitive :  as,  9lod)  fo  Dielc  IdngS 

feine§  SugcS  burd^  ^eutfd)lanb  jururf gelflffenc  aSeft^tm? 
gen,  \)atUn  fcin  Sqzzx  nid)t  t)erminbcrt/  not  even  the 

many  possessions  he  left  behind  him,  along  his  route 
through  Germany,  had  diminished  his  army.  It  is  also 
found  with  the  accusative,  but  this  is  quite  provincial. 

gRit,  with. 

9flad(),  1.  after,  [josterior  in  time,  behind.  2.  To,  in 
a  direction  to^  towards ;  willi  names  of  places,  and  verbs 

of  motion :  as,  2)icfcr  gRann  reif't  nact)  25cutf(i^anb, 

this  man  travels  to  Germany ;  weitn  ge^en  @ic  Itad^  ber 
©tobt,  when  do  you  go  to  town ;  taffen  ©tC  Utt6  tiac^ 
.^aufe  gc{)Ctt/  let  us  go  home.  3.  According  to :  as, 
9lad)  ber  JBefdl^reibung  bc6  £it)iu§,  according  to  the  ac-^ 

xootit  of  Livy. — In  the  signification  last  mentioned,  it 
'hiay  be  put  after  its  ciise,  when  no  other  word  is  governed 
by,  and  follows  after,  that  case :  as,  Scr  SSef^teibung 

*  ©eWldbre  be^  brelgifiiajiri^en  ^xUg^H,  poh  %.  Saltier, 

Vol.  iii.  p.  500. 
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hod^,  according  to  the  description ;  feiner  ®eburt  nad)/ 

according  to  his  birlh ;  feinet  «^erf  unft  ttad^/  according 
to  his  origin,  by  origin;  mcitier  SBcinung  nad^,  accord- 
iQg  to,  or  in,  my  opinion ;  bem  2Cnfel^en  mi},  according 
to  appearance.  But  if  the  substantive  were  to  have 
another  substantive  after  it,  which  it  governed,  the  pre- 
position must  stand  before  its  case :  as,  9lac!^  bet  ^Css 
fd^reibung  bcS  gi^Jiu^*— It  is  placed  after,  in  certain  iiw 
stances,  when  it  notes  direction  :  as,  ^er  9lafe  Xidii, 
following  your  nose ;  bem  @ttome  m^,  following  the 
stream. 

5Reb(t,  (or,  25enebjl),  together  with,  besides,  including. 
— JBcncbfl  is  provincial. 

C)b/  over,  on,*  at,  during,  on  account  of.  It  is  not 
much  in  use. 

S^  f?u$t  o6  foldbem  Oetofe  baa  S!Dir&,  tinb  eifet  »cn  bannen. 

@ammt,  together  with.     Growing  obsolete. 
(Sett/  since.     ©ettbetH/  since  that  time,  is  used  as  a 
conjunction,  or.  an  adverb. 

SSon,  1.  notes  an  agent,  Eng.  by,  Lat.  a,  ah :  as,  ^^ 

^an^  ijl^on  bem  ^6mge  erbaut,  the  house  was  built  by 
the  king ;  \)a^  JBuct)  iji  t3on  i^ttt  gefd^rteben,  that  book 

is  written  by  him.     2.  Of.     3.  From. 

3u,  1.  to  :  as,  ^omm  JU  mix,  come  to  me.  2.  At,  of 
place-:  as,  3u  SBinbfor,  at  Windsor;  JU  ^a\x\i,  at 
home ;  ju  SBaffer,  by  water,  at  sea ;  jut  ©ee,  at  sea ;  JU 
ganbe,  on  land.  3.  At,  of  time :  as,  3u  ien^r  ^txtf  at 
that  time.  4.  At,  of  proportion :  as,  S)ie  ®uin^e  JU 
ein  unb  JWanjiS  ©d^ittingcn,  the  guinea  at  twenty-one 

shillings;  ba§  ^funb  ju  fed^je^n  Unsen  getec^net^  the 

pound  reckoned   at  sixteen   ounces.      5.  On:  as,  3^ 
?)ferbe/  o«  horseback ;  JU  gupe,  on  foot,— In  Engli9b> 

G  6  2 
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the  pivpasiliou  t9  forms  the  dative ;  in  German,  as  that 
case  is  distinguished  by  the  article,  and  frequently  also 
by  the  termination  of  the  substantive,  }u  must  not  be 
employed,  except  where  motion,  place,  direction,,  are  to 
be  expressed,  ^u  is  found  before  the  infinitive  mood, 
as  in  English,  to, — It  is  used  as  an  adverb,  and  signifies 
a«  such:  1.  the  shutting,  or  closing  of  a  thing:  as, 
WtCi&i  Me  %\)bx  ya,  shut  the  door;  ijl  ba§ gcnjlcr  JU;  Is 
the  window  shut?  2.  Haste:  as,  ®el()  JU/  go  on  ;  fal^rc 
JU/  drive  on.  3.  Too,  overmuch :  as,  3u  Vtel/  too  much. 
BufolgC/  in  consequence  of,  according  to.  Always 
put  after  the  dative ;  it  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  joined 
to  a  genitive  case,  which  it  precedes :  as,  S^folge  S^^tC^ 
IBefelS^Ie^/  in  consequence  of  your  order. 

StttDibeT/  against,  in  opposition  to.  After  the  caser 
The  foUowuig  prepositions :  2Cu0etl(|alb/  without ;  itl^ 

nerl^alb,  within;  oberl^alb/  above;   unterl^olb,  below; 

Utlgead^tet/  notwithstanding — sometimes  take  the  dative 
case  ;  but  most  commonly  the  genitive.    See  Sect«  I« 
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P&EPOSITTONS  WITH  THB  ACCUSATIVB  CA8^» 

.  T^yXX^f  1.  through.  2.  By,  noting  an  instrument,  or 
means :  as,  TiwO^  cinen  ^ijiolcnfd^u^  gctibet,  killed  by 
a  pbtol  shot ;  burd^  ©turm  crobcrt,  taken  by  storm, 
3.  It  notes  duration,  when  it  is  put  after :  as,  Die  ganje 
^lad^t  Durd^/  all  the  night  through ;  ba$  gattie  3al^ 
^\Xt^,  all  the  year  through.    In  this  sense,  l()in^ur^/ 
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adirerb,  is  also  frequ^nlly  used,   bie  ^an^t  ^a(i)t  f)it^ 

.  gur,  for. 

®ZQm,  1 .  to,  towards ;  expres^g  direction,  and  ten- 
dency. 2.  Against. — ®en  is  an  ancient  abbreviation  of 
gCgCtt/  not  in  use  at  present ;  except  in  a  few  phrases,  as^ 
gen  »^immel,  to,  or  towards,  heaven. 

iC)l)nc,  without,  not  with,  Fr.  sans. 

@onter/  the  same  in  signification,  as  the  former,  but 
not  much  used.  It  can  only  be  put,  when  the  substan- 
tive has  no  article:  as, @onber ®ei j][/  without  spirit;  fotV^ 

bcr  3weife(/  without  doubt. 

Um,  1.  around,  about :  as,  Um  ben  SKifd^  flfecn,  to  ill 
about  the  table ;  um  bie  ®tabt  gel^en^  to  go  around  the 
town,  that  is  to  say,  round  the  circumference  of  the 
town,     2.  It  signifies  succession,  change,  vicissitude :  as, 

@inen  S£ag  um  ben  anbeni/  every  other ^lay.  3.  A  loss: 
as,  Um  ztxoa^  f ommen,  to  lose  a  thmg ;  e§  ift  um  il^n 
5efci^cl)en,  it  is  over  with  him,  he  is  lost ;  bet  3Renfd)  i)at 
mid)  um  mein  ©elb  betrogen^  the  man  has  cheated  me 
out  of  my  money.     4.  It  marks  an  object :  as,  Um  @elb 

fpielen,  to  play  for  money ;  nm  ben  ©iegfed^ten,  to  fight 

for  the  victory.  5.  A  comparison  :  as,  Um  jwep  X>xiU 
tel  reid^er,  more  rich  by  two  thirds ;  um  jel^n  S<iW 
junget/  younger  by  ten  years.  6.  It  expresses  a  refe* 
rence,  with  respect  to,  as  far  as  relates  to  :  for  example, 

SS  ijl  eine  ungewiffe  @ad)e  um  ben  ^rieg,  as  for  the 

war,  it  is  an  uncertain  thing ;  xvU  ^ti)t  e$  um  xt)tt  @ess 
funbl()eit/  how  is  it  with  respect  to  your  health  ?— Um 
sometimes  precedes  the  preposition  ^n,  before  the  infi« 
nttive ;  and  indicates  purpose,  and  design  :  as,  um  }U 
fd^reibeU/  for  the  purpose  of  writing. — As  an  adverb, 
um.deuotes  a  circuit :  as»  SMefer  SBeg  iji  nm,  this  way  is 

GO  3 
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nbout  — ;   and  conclttsion  :  as,  ia^  ^a^t  ift   Uttt,   the 
year  is  brought  to  a  conclusion^  has  passed  through  its 
circle.    Um  unb  \xm,  means,  on  all  sides, 
CSi^t/  against,  in  opposition  to. 


I 


SECtlON    IV. 

I^BBPOSXTIONS   WITH  THE    DATIVE   AND   ACCUaA- 

TIVE   CASES. 

These  prepositions  depend,  for  the  most  part,  upon 
the  notion  of  locality,  with  which  they  are  connected,  to 
determine  the  case  they  are  to  govern.     If  a  state  of 
rest,  or  permanent  locality,  is  understood,  the  dative  case 
is  required  to  be  joined  with  them:  and  the  accusative 
diould  be  made  use  of,  when  motion  to  a  place  is  signi- 
fied.   This  distinction  may  be  rendered  easy  and  intel- 
ligible, by  applying  the  questions,  where,  in  what  place  ? 
and  whereto,  to  what  place  1  A  few  examples^  will  show 
thb.    Tin,  means  on,  near  to,  against.    Set  SSifd^  {lel^ 
an  bet  SSanb^  the  table  stands  near,  ortigainst,  the  wall. 
Here  the  preposition  governs  the  dative :  for  the  ques- 
tion, where,  in  what  place  ?  may  be  applied — where,  in 
what  place  does  the  table  stand  ?  and  a  state  of  rest,  or 
permanent  locality,   is  intimated.      In  the  following: 
@el^e  beti  Sifd^  an  bie  3Banb,  put  the  table  against  the 
wall ;  a  motion  to  the  place  is  implied,  and  the  prepo* 
sition  united  with  the  accusative.     The  table  is  to  be 
moved  to  some   place;    and  naturally    the  question, 
whereto,  to  what  plaee  ?  is  suggested.    Thu9  with  a\xf, 


«5. 
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upon :  J)aS  aSud)  liegt  auf  bem  Sifd^,  Hie  book  lies 

upon  the  table.     Dative  case ;  where,   in  what  place  ? 

gegcn  @{e  t)a§  JBucl^auf  benSIifd^,  lay  the  book  upon 

the  table :  accusative.  The  book  is  to  be  moved  to 
some  place,  and  the  qutstion  may  be  put,  whereto,  to 

what  place  1  ^inter,  behind :  gr  jlel^t  l^intet  mir,  lie 

stands  behind  me.     Dative ;  question,  where,  in  what 

place?  ^ommen  @ie  l^intcr  ml6),  come  behind  roc: 

accusative ;  for  here  a  motion  to  a  place  is  thought 
of.     The  same  in  the  next  example :  2xoifi)tti,  between : 

©r  faf  iwifd^cn  bem  Sruber  unb  bet  ©d^weper,  he  sat 

between  the  brother  and  the  sister ;  dative.    @r  txat  iWX^ 

fcl()en  ben  SBruber  unb  bie  @dt)n)ejier;  he  stept  between  the 

brother  and  the  sister ;  accusative.  Hence  ^n^  with  the 
dative  case,  signifies  in  ;  and  with  the  accusative,  into. 
The  question  depends  upon  the  idea  of  motion,  or  per- 
manency :  the  latter  requires  the  dative,  the  former  the 
accusative.  When  that  idea  is  not  precisely  determined, 
an  uncertainty  likewise  arises  in  the  use  of  the  cases. 

For  example,  gin  »^auS  auf  bem  S5etge  bauen,  to  build 

a  bouse  upon  the  mountain ;  a\xf,  with  the  dative :  and, 

ein  JQan^  auf  ben  JBerg  bauen ;  auf,  with  the  accusa- 
tive. If  the  notion  prevails,  that  the  operation  of  build- 
ing is  carrying  on,  in  such  a  place,  the  dative  case  is 
proper.  But  if  motion  be  imagined,  by  which,  through 
the  process  of  building,  a  house  is,  as  it  were,  conveyed 
upon  the  mountain,  then  the  question,  whereto,  to  what 
place?  presents  itself ;  and  the  accusative  may  be  ad- 
milted.    25a§  ^tix  lagert  jid^  aiif  bem  S5erge,  the  army 

encamps  upon  the  mountain.  Here  is  the  dative  case, 
after  auf,  in  consequence  of  the  question,  where  ?  But 
the  accusative  may  stand,  if,  in  idea,  ];notion,  towards  the 
mooDtain,  precedes  the  act  of  encamping :    Sa$  <^eer 
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lagcrt  ft4)  tiuf  ben  IBcrg*  Somctinies,  those  two  cases 
involve  a  difference  of  signification.     For,  ^et  .ftnobe 

liJuft  In  bem  ©artcn,  (in  wiih  the  dative),  and  bcr^nabe 

Ii!uft  in  ben  ©arten,  (accusative),  greatly  differ  in  mean- 
ing. The  former  expresses,  the  boy  runs,  or  takes  the 
exercise  of  running,  in  the  garden ;  and  the  latter,  be 
runs  into  the  garden,  gr  rettet  auf  bem  S3erge  (dativcX 
he  rides,  takes  the  exercise  of  riding,  upon  the  moun- 
tain ;  and,  er  reitet  auf  ben  JBerg  (accusative),  he  rides 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Tin,  wUh  the  dative,  notes,  1.  locality,  at,  on,  near,  in: 

as,  3Cn  einem  £)rte  n>ol)nen,  to  live  at  a  place ;  an  bem 
Ufer  eineS  gluffe^,  on  the  bank  of  a  river ;  an  bet  SB^ur, 
at  the  door ;  also,  upon  the  door ;  an  meinet  ®ttVit,  in 
ray  place.     2.  The  object  of  an  action,  in,  at :  as,  2)te 

feerbienjle  beS  SSaterS  an  bem  JEinbe  bdol^nen,  to  re- 
ward the  merits  of  the  father  in  the  child  ;  mein  ^etntb 
arbeitct  an  einem  IBud^e,  my  friend  works  at,  or  is  en- 
gaged in,  a  book.     3.  A  cause,  by,  of:  as,  ©et  junje 

SRenfd^  iji  an  einer  Tfu^jel^rung  gcjiorben,  that  young 

man  died  of  a  consumption.  4.  A  ^state,  condition, 
manner,  in,  by :  as,  JReicl)  an  greunbcn,  rich  in  friends ; 

grofi  an  Slul^me,  great  in  fame ;  fd^wad)  an  SSerfianbe, 
weak  in  understanding ;  man  f ennt  ben  SSoQel  an  ben 
Sebcrn  unb  baS  ©ilber  an  bem  ^toiige,  the  bird  fe 

known  by  its  plumage,  and  the  silver  by  its  soimd.  To 
this  signification  the  first,  or  adverbial,  form  of  the  su- 
periative  degree  may  be  referred* :  as,  2Cm  fd^infien,  iu 
the  finest  manner ;  am  bejlen,  in  the  best  manner :  and 
the  expression,  am  geben,  living,  alive :  as,  ©r  ifl  nod^ 

Hv  *  See  p.  183. 
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am  gebett/  he  is  still  alive\    5.  Time,  in,  at,  on :  as, 

JCmJCnfange,  at  the  begiubing ;  am  britten  Xa^t,  on  the 

third  day. 
Vxi,  with  the  Accusative,  expresses,  1.  direction,  to : 

as,  Hn  einen  Sreunt)  fc^eiben,  to  write  to  a  friend ;  id) 
toerte  bad  I93uc^  an  meinen  a3ntbet  fc^icf en/ 1  shall  send 

the  book  to  my  brother.     2.  An  object :  as,  Xn  einc 

@ai)t  glauben,  to  believe  in  a  thing ;  an  etnwS  benf en, 

to  think  of,  to  remember  a  thing.  3.  Extent  of  space 
«nd  time :  for  example,  Sitd  an  bie  @ee/  as  for  as  the  sea ; 
bid  an  ben  2(benb/  to,  or  until,  the  evening. 

Tiixf,  upon,  with  the  Dative,  notes,  1.  the  locality  of 
«  higher  place :  as,  ZlxfMm  %^mmt,  upon  the  tower ; 
auf  bent  ^erge,  upon  the  mountain ;  auf  bem  ^d)Cf 
upon  the  roof;   auf   bent  ©d^lpfi^,  upon  the  castie. 

Likewise,  auf  bet  ©tube,  or  auf  bem  3tntmer,  in  the 

room,  or  in  the  apartment,  if  the  room,  or  the  apart- 
ment, is  in  the  upper  story  of  a  house,  and  the  person 
speaking,  below.  If  it  be  on  the  floor,  or  in  the  same 
story  with  the  person  speaking,  the  preposition  in,  is 
generally  made  use  of,  in  bet  (Stvb^,  in  bem  3i^>^^^« 
2.  It  signifies  locality,  in  general :  for  example,  3Cuf 

bem  Sorfe  fepn,  to  be  in  the  village ;  auf  bem  Sanbe 

tOOl^inen,  to  live  in  the  country ;  auf  ber  S^gb,  at  tlie 
chace ;  auf  bem  SSaUt,  at  the  ball ;  auf  ber  ^ofl,  at  the 

post  office ;  auf  ber  ©aff^,  in  the  street ;  auf  ber  Unt^ 

Derfttdt,  or  plur.  auf  Uni^erfttaten,  at  the  university ; 

auf  ber  ®d)uU,  or  plur.  auf  ®c^u(en,  at  school ;  auf 

ber  Sleife,  on  the  journey,  or  plur.  auf  Sleifen,  on  one's 
travels. 

•  Thus,  in  old  English,  on  life.  Sir  David  Lindsay** 
Poetical  Works :  AuldWiUU  Dillie,  were  he  &n  lyve.  l^e 
adjective  alive  may  have  come  from  that  expression. 
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Tlwf,  with  the  Accusative,  has  the  two  foregoing  mg" 
nificationSy  attended  with  the  question  whereto?  and 
therefore  denotes,  1.  direction  to  a  higher  phice:  as» 
Xuf  ben  JKlf^urm  flcigcn^  to  mount  upon  the  tower,  &c. 
2.  Lpcal  direction,  in  general:  as,  %\x\  ba$  Sdnb  teifeil/ 
to  travel,  or  to  go  into  the  country ;  auf  ben  S3aU  %t1^, 
to  go  to  the  ball ;  auf  bie  @a ffe  laufen,  to  run  int*  the 
street.  3.  It  notes  an  object;  and  may  be  variously 
rendered,  in  English*     For  instance,   3(uf  eine  ®a(^ 

benf en,  to  think  of  a  thing ;  aufmetffam  auf  efttwS 
fepn,  to  attend  to  a  thipg ;  auf  jemauben  iumen,  to  be 

incensed  against  somebody ;  auf  einen  gteunb  XOCdtZXii 
to  wait  for  a  friend.  4.  It  notes  proportion :  as,  (Sine 
SRal^ljelt  auf  t)ler  ?)etfonen,  a  dbner  for  four  persons; 
fo  loiel  auf  benSRann,  so  much  upon  the  man.  5.  Ex- 
tent, when  preceded  by  bid :  as,  9316  auf  ben  Ui^tfXt, 

|>fenni8,  up  to  the  kst  farthing ;  bid  auf  ben  le^ten' 
jBIutdtro))fen/  to  the  last  drop  of  blood  ;  bid  auf  i9ier 
Zl^aler^  up  to  four  dollars.  6.  It  signifies  a  way  and 
manner:  as,  2(uf  Seutfd^  Tixt,  in  the  German  way; 
auf  (Snglifd^n  %\X%  in  the  English  manner.  Thus,  auf 
^Utfd^,  in  German ;  auf  graniJfifd^,  in  French ;  auf 
(Snglifd^/  in  English— applied  to  the  languages.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  expressions,  with  the  superlative  de- 
gree of  adjectives,  auf  bjd/  or  aufd/  befie/  in  the  best 
manner;  aufd  t)ortreffl{(l[)fie/  in  the  most  excellent  man- 
ner*. Likewise  the  following  :  2(uf  JCngriff,  upon  attack, 
or  upon  the  ofieusive ;  auf  ben  S^Xth,  literally,  upon  the 
cut,  as  with  the  broadsword  ;  auf  ben  @tof,  or  auf  ben 
@tid)/  upon  the  thrust,  or  point,  as  with  the  small  sword. 
J,  It  notes  future  time :  as,  2(uf  ben  fKontag,  on  Mon- 

•  $ee  p.  1Q4. 
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day^  or  x>d  next  Monday.  8.  Duraliou  of  time :  as» 
SBerratl^i  auf  t)fele  Sal[)rc,  stock  for  many  years ;  auf  jwep 
9lonat|)e/'  for  two  months ;  auf  f Utje  3^t/  for  a  short 
time. — 2(uf  cinmal,  at  once.— 2fuf,  as  an  adverb,  an- 
swers to  the  English  up:  as,  @tel^  a\xf,  get  up.  It  is 
pat  before  the  conjunction  bafi^  to  signify  purpose,  or 
design :  as,  2(uf  ia^,  in  order  that,  for  the  purpose  that. 
It  is  used  as  an  interjection,  to  animate,  and  encourage : 
as,  2(uf !  folget  mf r,  come,  follow  me. 

:S3et)/*  with  the  Dative,  notes  1.  proximity,  by  the 
side  of,  beside,  near  to,  by,  laX.juxta:  as,  @r  ftel^t  be^ 
betn  ^dntgC/  he  stands  by,  or  near,  the  king.  2.  with, 
in  company  of,  Fr.  chez,  auprh  de:  as,  ©cr  TCrjt  iji  be^ 
if)m  gen)efen/  the  physician  has  been  with  him.  3.  At, 
present  at,  with,  noting  co-existence  of  time :  as,  ©ct)  bet 

©c^opfung,  at  the  creation ;  be^  bem  ®cbanf cn,  at  the 
thought ;  bep  altcn  bettt  blicb  cr  uncntfc^tojTen,  with  all 

that  he  remained  irresolute.  4.  It  serves  for  quotation ; 
in  Lat.  apud,  Fr.  chez^,  ^et)  bem  ^lato,  in  Plato ;  betjm 
QicCtOf  in  Cicero.    9 For  swearing,  and  obtesting,  by, 

*  The  prepcsit^iiKBeiJ,  was,  in  the  two  former  editions, 
placed  in  the  2d  \l^^ioD,  among  those,  which  exclusively 
govern  the  dativ^^This  was  done  in  deference  to  Mr.  Ade- 
Jung*s  authority  :  but  I  find  it  necessary,  upon  considera- 
tion, to  remove  it  to  its  present  station.  The  reasons  for  this 
change  are :  1.  Analogy,  as  stated  in  the  next  page.  2.  Pre- 
vailing usage  in  the  greatest  part  (as  I  conceive),  of  Germany. 
3.  The  authority  of  respectable  writers;  and  lastly  4.  the 
decision  of  some  eminent  Grammarian^  Mr.  Adelung  in- 
sists, th^t  it  is  against  the  idiom  of  the  High  German,  to 
join  that  preposition  with  the  accusative ;  and  yet  he  finds 
it  with  this  case,  in  several  passages  of  Luther's  translation 
of  the  Bible :  which  surely  is  no  indifferent  authority  in  a 
question,  touching  the  Hi^h  German.  See  Adelung*s  Dic- 
tionary, and  compare  with  it  that  of  Carnpe. 
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upon :  as,  Sep  Supiter,  by  Jove ;  beip  meitiet  e^rc,  upon 

my  honour. 

JBe^/  tvith  the  Accusative,  is  used  in  the  first  significa- 
tion, when  motion  to  a  place  is  implied :  as,  Ct^td  fit 

fii)  bc9  mid^/  scat  yourself  near  me ;  lege  biefe  geber  hep 

bag  9<ipkx,  pnt  this  pen  by  the  paper ;  ttitt  btp  beinen 
SBtub^t/  go,  and  stand  by  your  brotlier.  Thus  it  is  cur- 
rent in  a  great,  and  perliaps  tlie  greatest,  part  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  is  by  analogy,  since  it  denotes  locality,  as 
much  entitled  to  the  two  cases,  as  otiier  prepositions. 

Bi/^  in  English,  frequently  expresses  the  agent,  cause,  • 
or  instrument ;  which  power  is  never  assigned  to  the 
German  S3C9« 

i^intet/ behind. — When  connected  with  the  particle 
!)er*— l^interssl()er,  behind,  after,  following — it  only  ad- 
mits the  dative.  For  example,  3^  gtng  f)Xntet  bem 
SRattne  l)tx,  I  walked  aftc^r  the  man,  I  followed  him  ;  er 
f  ommt  i)mttx  mir  l^et/  he  comes  after  me. 

^tlf  toiih  the  Dative,  in. 

S'n,  with  the  Accusative,  1.  into.  2.  With  h%  it 
marks  extent  of  space,  or  time :  as,  S5i6  in  baS  3'nwner, 
as  far  as  the  chamber ;  big  in  bie  SShi^t,  till  night;  \M 
in  Swigfeit,  to  eternity. 

Sleben,  beside,  at  the  side  of,  Lat.  Jorfff. 

tlebet/  with  the  Dative,  1.  over,  above  ;  with  respect 
to  place.  2.  above ;  with  respect  to  excellence,  or  rank. 
3.  During ;  with  respect  to  time,   or  occupation  :  as, 

Ueber  ber  2Crbett,  while  at  work ;  fiber  bem  gefen,  while  . 

reading ;  fiber  S^tfd^e,  at  dinner,  while  at  table. 

Ueber,  with  the  Accusative,  \.  over,  implying  motion 
to  a  place.    2.  Beyond,  above,  exceeding,  more  than: 

•  See  p.  310. 
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a8»  ^er  meine  JCrdf te,  beyond  my  strength ;  vbtt  "oxvcixQ 

Sa^^re^  above  forty  ^ars.  3.  With  the  adverb  bid/  it 
expresses  extent :  as»  iBid  uber  bie  jDl^rett/  over  the  ears. 
4*  It  notes  a  cause,  about,  on  account  of:  as,  ®l6f  ubet 
eilte  God^e  drgeni/  to  be  angry  on  account  of  a  certain 
thing ;  ftc^  ubet  tixoa^  grdmett/  to  grieve  about  some- 
thing. 5.  It  notes  an  object,  upon,  concerning :  as,  Uebei^ 

dnen  getDiffen  ©egenfianb  fpx^tn,  fc^reibett/  to  speaks 

or  write,  upon  a  certain  subject ;  uber  bte  Sugenb/  upon 
virtue;  uber  bad  Softer/  upon  vice.  6.  It  signifies  future 
time,  when  it  is  placed  before  the  case :  as,  Jj^tUtc  ubet 
aift  SagC/  from  tliis  day  se'nnight,  or  in  a  se'nnight  from 
hence ;  uber  bad/  or  uberd/  3^ai)X,  next  year ;  uber  ^i)t, 
to  night ;  ubet  lang  Ober  fur}/  literally,  over  long  or 
short,  that  means,  some  time  or  other.  7*  It  also  note9 
continuance  of  time,  or  duration,  when  it  is  put  after t 

as,  S)en  @ommer  uber/  during  the  summer;  bad  Saf)t 

ilbtt,  during  the  year,  or  the  year  through;  ben  Sag 
uber/  during  the  day. 

UntCX,  1.  under,  beneath.  2.  Among.  3.  With  the 
dative,  it  has  the  power  of  denoting  time,  in,  under, 

during :  as,  Unter  bet  Stegterung  ©eorg  bed  brttftit/  in 

the  reign  of  George  the  third ;  unter  bent  @ffen/  during 
dinner,  while  at  dinner;  unter  bemSefeU/  while  reading. 
In  this  sense,  it  seems  to  have  formerly  governed  the 
genitive  case:  for  there  exists  a  provincial  expression, 
tmter  ^^i^,  during  the  day ;  and  another,  which  is  io  ' 
general  use,  untet  3Beged/  on  the  way :  both  of  them 
construed  with  that  case. 

SSor/  before.  With  the  dative  it  sometimes  involves 
a  cause :  as,  fBot  bem  geinbe  fiid)in,  to  fly  from  the 
enemy;  toot  bemSobe  erfc^rerfeU/  to  be  frightened  at 

demib ;  \)ot  ^reube  weioen/  to  weep  for  joy ;  t>oir  ia(f)m 
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Ittplaiitn,  to  burst  with  laugliiog ;  t)or  ®ram  flerben/  to 

die  with  grief.  With  the  same  case  it  also  denotes  time 
past,  signifyiog  ego:  as»  SSot  tte))  Sal^ren,  three  years 
ligo. 

3tt)if(i^n/  between.     It  is  sometimes,  bat  improperlj,. 
used  instead  of  VXittt,  among. 


ADDITIONAL  REMABKS  ON  THE   PREPOSITIONS, 

I.  The  pro))er  use  of  the  prepositions  requires  an  In- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  German 
language.  Fpr  it  is  not  sufficient  to  render  them  lite- 
rally: but  the  peculiar  nature  of  every  expression  niu.8t 
be  considered.  The  phrase,  which,  in  English,  demands 
such  a  preposition,  may,  in  German,  have  one  totally 
diffecent  in  signification ;  one  language  may  employ  far, 
where  the  other  will  use  upon,  with,  6rc  It  is,  therefore, 
not  enough  to  peruse  a  list  af  the  prepositions ;  but  it  is 
.  necessary  to  attend  to  their  application,  in  phraseology. 
,  II.  The  prepositions  are  always  placed  before  their 
cases,  a  few  only  excepted.  In  English,  a  preposition  may 
be  put  quite  at  the  end  of  the  sentence ;  and  this  mnst 
be  done,  when  the  relative  pronoun  is  to  be  understood : 
as.  The  man  J  spoke  of,  lt)r,  the  man  of  whom  t  spoke; 
the  books  he  referred  to,  for,  the  books  to  which  he  re* 
f erred;  the  subject  I  am  engaged  with,  (or,  with  which 
i  am  engaged.  Nor  is  it  unnsuai  with  uilerroi>ative'|Nro- 
libuns:  as,  Who  for  7  who  to?  what  for?  who  is  this 
money  for?  what  is  that  for?  These  niod^s  of  8i.)eakiog 
are  common,  in  £nglisii{  but  tJie  Gernian  language  nei* 
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ther  allows  the  omi8sioaQf«:tlie  relative  pronouo^  nor  Um 
transposing  of  the  preposition. 
:  III..  |t  lias  been  remarked,  in  the  foregoing  pages/ 
that  instead  of  pronouns  demonstrative,  relative,  and 
ioterrpgative,  the  local  adverbs,  l^ier,  ba,  tOO,  are  joined 

with  prepositions :  as,  l^krmit,  l[)iert)on;  bamit,  banebert/ 
batauS,  baruber ;  wobep,  woran,  &c.    Now,  i^ier,  here, 

(which,  in  this  composition,  is  sometimes  changed  into 
f)XZ,  as  t^ietnit)/  holds  the  place  of  the  dempnstrative, 
Wefcr;  ba,  there,  is  put  for  berfelbe,  or  bcr;  too,  where, 
for  rod6)iXf  XOtX^  m^^^  The  preposition  in^  combined 
with  such  an  adverb,  is  made  ettt/  when  it  signifies  into. 
You  are  to  say^  ^§  i{|  bavin,  it  is  in  it ;  bqt,  t]()ue.ed  iox^ 
ilH/  put  it  into  it.  So  ^ttxti,  herein,  in  this ;  j^etein,  in 
here,  into  this  place. — Those  adverbs  are,  occasionally^ 
separated  from  the  prepositions :  as,  ^l()abe  id)  nxijt  M 

ii\)a6)t,  for  baran  l^abe  id)  nii)t  gebaclit,  of  thai  I  have 
not  thought ;  ba  i^iitcn  @ie  fi^  oox,  for  ba^or  l^uten  ®ie 
fid),  beware  of  that;  ba  f)at  tx  fctnc  Sleiguttg  l\x,  for  baju 

f)attX  !eine9letgung/for  that  he  has  no  inclination ;  tOO 

cincmtoor  cWt,  for  wot)or  ctnem  tMt,  which  one  loathes* 

It  is  better  to  preserve  those  words  united.  The  separa- 
tion is,  however,  very  usual  in  these  phrases :  Sa  fe^ 
@Ott  OOX,  God  forbid ;  ba  ®Ott  ^or  fei^,  which  God  for- 
bid.—The  following  contractions  are  to  be  met  with :  btatt, 

t)rauf,  brau§,  brcin,  brin,  bruntcr,  bruber,  brum,  &c.  for, 
baran,  barauf,  barau6,  barcln,  barin,  barunter,  barfiber, 

batum ;  but  they  are  improper. — It  may  be  noticed,  that 
prepositions  are  permitted  to  stand  before  adverbs,  as  in 
£nglish  :  for  instance,  OOXt  f)itx,  from  hence  ;  t)On  ba,  OOtl 
tort,  from  thence,  from  yonder ;  t)On  obcn,  from  above  ; 

♦  P.  2jr  &  «24. 
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tW>tt  unten,  from  below ;  feif  geflent,  since  yeslerdaj  I 
auf  Ij^Ute,  for  to-day. 

IV.  Some  prepositions  coalesce  with  the  definite  ar-* 
tkie.    With  the  dative>  masculine,  and  nenter,  bent/  the 

following :  axi,  \n,  "ooti,  )u ;  an  t)em  becomes  atn ;  in 
ittn,  im ;  t)on  feem,  \)om ;  ju  tem,  jum*  With  the  da- 
tive feminine,  ber,  JU  only :  as,  jut,  for  )u  bcr*  With 
the  accusative  neuter, ba$:  an,  a\xf,  t)Wcdf,  fht,  in;  a% 
m!^>  for  an  ba6 ;  auf^,  for  auf  baa ;  \>\xx6)^,  for  bun^ 
ta^ ;  f ura,  for  ffir  ba6 ;  inS,  for  in  ba8#— There  are 

other  coalitions,  but  not  .equally  sanctioned  by  good  lan- 
guage: as,  \)ot$/ from  t)orb(vS;  bomt/  from  bor  bent; 
ibttn,  from  hbtx  ben :  bbttf^,  from  hbtt  ba§ ;  unterm^ 
from  unter  bem ;  unteta,  from  itnter  baa;  With  regard 

to  those  first  mentioned,  they  may  either  be  adopted,  or 
the  preposition  lie  put  to  the  article,  without  being  in- 
corporated with  it.  In  some  phrases,  however,  the  con- 
traction alone  is  admitted  :  as,  am  ZnfaXiQZ,  or  im  Titl^ 
fange,  at',  or  in,  the  beginning ;  am  8eben,  alive ;  am  be* 
jlen,  axtl  ii)hnftm,  in  the  best,  in  the  finest  mamier ;  jut 
9tot^,  it  necessary. 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 

ON  THE   CONJUNCTIQN. 

Conjunctions  arc  particles,  which  serve  to  connect 
words  and  sentences,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  certain 
relation  with  one  another.  As^  this  connection,  and  rela- 
tion, may  be  effected  in  different  ways,  tlie  conjunctions 
may,  accordingly,  be  divided  into  varionaf  classes.  Those, 
which  merely  join:  for  instance,  and,  also,  &c.  may  be 
denominated  copulative;  those,  which  imply  oppo* 
sit  ion  :  as,  either,  or,  neither,  nor,  though,  although,  yet^ 
nevertheless,  &c.  disjunctive.  Some  note  a  condi- 
tion :  as,  if,  otherwise,  &c. ;  and  may  be  called  condi- 
tional. Others  a  cause :  2i^,for,  because,  sinte,  there- 
fore, &c.  CAUSAL.  Some  make  a  comparison :  for 
instance,  as,  so,  like,  than,  i&c. ;  these  may  be  named 
comparative.  And  those  which  r<?fe?r  to  time,  or 
the  succession  of  events:  for  example,  then,  when, 
while,  before,  after,  &c.  may  either  be  styled  tempo- 
ral, or  consecutive. 

That  classification  may  be  made  still  more  precise  and 
riiinute,  and  the  distinction  rendered  more  accurate. 
But  this  is  ralhcr  an  object  for  speculation,  than  for  prac- 
tical purposes;  Let  it  suffice,  for  our  views,  to  subjoin 
a  list  of  the  most  obvious  German  conjunctions,  in  al- 
phabetical order,  accompanied  with  the  necessary  ob- 
servations. 

'HhtX,  but.  It  does  not  always  place  the  sentences  in 
opposition,  but  like  the  Latin,  autem,  verb,  sometimes 
only  joins  them;  in  other  words,  it  has  not  only  a  dis- 
junctive, but  also  fli  copulative  power. 
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^CQein;  but,  Lat  8ed»  ai,  is  merely  disjunctive. 

yH^fhta,  1.  a  comparative  si^ific&tion,  expressing  at 
and  than :  for  instance,  ®o  xoaxm  al^  im  @ommer,  as 
warm,  as  in  summer ;  reid^  aU  (Sr5fu§,  more  rich  than 
Cnesus.  2.  It  notes  quality  and  condition :  as,  3^  aU 
^m  toon  biefem  J^\x\t,  I  as  master  of  this  house.  3. 
It  is  temporal,  or  consecutive,  and  signifies  when:  7M 
iif  in  Sonbon  antam,  when  I  arrived  in  Londpo.— 2(tt 
ipentl/  as  if;  fo  tODl^l  aid  a\x6f,  as  well  as. 

3(Ifi>^  1.  so,  thus.    2.  Therefore. 

%\x6)f  also. 

%uf  baf ,  in  order  that. 

S3et)0r/  before;  Lat. /irttis^aMriii. 

2Da/  1.  then*  2.  When.  3.  Since,  as,  implying  a 
cause.    As  an  adverb,  it  signifies,  there, 

^f)tt,  therefore.     Adverb,  ia^tx,  thence. 

^nn^  then.  2(Idb<inn  is  the  same  in  signification. 
Adyerb,  bantt  tint)  toann,  now  and  then. 

^Yunt/  on  that  account,  for  that  reason.  S^antol; 
therefore.  When  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  it  is 
strongly  demonstrative. 

S)afl/  that. 

Sentt/  1.  for,  because;  Lat.  nam.  2.  Then.  S, 
Unless,  after  some  verbs  in  the  subjunctive  mood  :  as, 

Sc^werbe  nii)t  aixii^m,  c6  fcp  bcnn,  baf  bit  Slotl^  mld^ 

iXO&ti^Z,  I  shall  not  go  out,  unless  it  be,  that  necessity 

should  compel  me.    X>u.  foUjl  ntd^t  fictbeii,  bu  l^abejl 
benn  ben  ^txm  gefe^en,  thou  shalt  not  die,  unless  thou 

have  seen  the  Lord.    It  is,  however,  not  very  common 
in  this  sense,  except  after  ed  fe^,  it  be.  4.  Than :  SSSev  {{I 

befTer  benn  ®ott,  who  is  better  than  God  ?  (Sf)t  benn  i<fy 

flo^e^  sooner  than  I  should  run  away.     This  signification 
is  rather  antiquated ;  modern  language  would  prefer  ali, 
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in  the  first  example,  and  omit  benn  in  the  stamd,  with- 
out substituting  for  it  another  word. 

S)ennoci)/  notwithstanding,  nevertheless,  still. 

©etlf^alben  (berolfialbcn),  bcfilf^alben  (bef l[)att,  or  it^ 

l^olb)/  therefore,  on  that  account. 

^efiO/  stands  always  before  a  comparative  degree, 
and  notes  proportion  ;  which,  in  English,  is  expressed  by 
Ibe  definite  article :  for  example,  Sc^  tXXOaxUU  3f)Xt 

XnCunft  ntd^t  unb  befio  gtb^zx  ifl  meine  ^reube,  I  did 

not  expect  your  arrival,  and  the  greater  is  my  joy.  When 
two  comparative  sentences  are  brought  together,  the  first 
generally  begins  with  the  conjunction  \t,  and  befio  an- 
swers  it  in  the  second :  as,  ^  rul^iget  ba6  £eben  ifi, 

fcejio  gef^^idftcr  ifl  cS  jum  Sflac^bcnfcn,  the  more  quiet 

life  is,  the  more  fit  is  it  for  reflection.  Sometimes,  befto 
is  placed  in  the  first  riiember  of  the  sentence,  and  je  in 

the  second :  as,  cin  ^unjiwerf  f  ji  bcjlo  fd^ftncr,  je  t>Dlt 

f  ommener  e$  ifl^  a  work  of  art  is  the  more  beautiful,  the 
more  perfect  it  is. 

StetDCtl/  because ;  obsolete. 

^oi),  yet,  nevertheless,  however,  but ;  Lat.  tamen. 

(S1)t,  before  that ;  Lat.  priusquam, 

(SntYDebet/  either;  always  followed  by  obet/  or. 

^aU^,  in  case  that.    %aM  e§  gefd^el^en  foUte/  in  case  it 

should  happen. 

Scrner,  farther,  moreover. 

Solglid^,  consequently. 

^{ngegen^  on  the  other  hand. 

^i,  is  proportional,  before  a  comparative  degree.  See 
©ejf 0#— Somethnes  it  is  used,  instead  of  bepO :  as,  Se 
HfiX,  ie  Uebet/  the  sooner,  the  more  agreeable ;  je  tmi)X, 
ie  beffer^  the  more,  the  better;    for,  befio  licbet,  befto 

befr€trt-—Se  na(l|)b€m/ according  1^4  :.^ 
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Seiennod^,  yet,  neverlhf  less. 
Scbod),  yel,  the  same  as  ©od^* 
Sm  galle,  in  case  thar,  if. 
3mma^cn,  whereas,  since. 
3nbcm,   l.  vyiiile.     2.  Because,  since, 
Sttbcfferi/  in  the  meanwhile. 

Sngleicl^n,  or  gmgleicl^en,  likewise. 
^a«m,  scarce.    &a\xxa  ^)atfe  cr  auSgercbet,  att  i^n 
ein  pl6felicl)eS  ©raufen  uberpel,  scarce  had  heiGmslied 

his  speech,  when  a  sudden  horrour  seized  him. 
SDWtt)in,  consequently.  - 

Sflad^bcm,  after;   Lai.  ]^tquam.'-^t  nad^bem,  ac 

cording  as. 
9ldmllcl),  namely.* 

Slid^t  aUein,  ni(^t  nur,  not  only ;  followed  by  fonbem 
ccaif,  but  also. 

giod^,  1.  yet,  still;  LaX.adhuc,  SRod^  nfd^t/  not  yet. 
2.  Nor ;  preceded  by  Weber,  neither. 

9lun,  now. 

£)b,  whether,  if. 

£)b9leicl^,  £)bfcl^on,  SDbwolj)!,  though,  although.  These 
conjunctions  are  often  divided :  as,  £)b  ii)  glcfd^  franf 

war,  although  I  was  ill ;  ob  er  fc^on  ju  •g)aufe  war, 

though  he  was  at  home.  That  separation  generally,  and 
almost  necessarily,  takes  place,  when  a  moAosyllable  fol- 
lows ;  such  as,  id^,  bu,  er,  e6,  wir,  \%X,  fte,  or  the  ob- 
lique cases  of  these  pronouns.  Even  two  or  three  of 
these  monosyllables  may  be  put  between  :  as,  £)b  ici^mtd^ 

gleid^  freue,  though  I  am  glad;  ob  wtr  unS  tbm  gletci 

gejeigt  l[)aben,  though  we  have  shewn  ourselves  to  him. 
Witb  other  words  it  is  optional,  whether  those  conjiinc- 
tioDt  are  to  be  divided,  or  not.  When  they  be'gin  a  sen- 
tence, the  following  member  corresponds  to  them  by 
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IkeaMof  tbe  conjunctions  bod^z  bcmtod^;  or  similar  par- 
tides,  as,  bemttngead^tet/  notwitbscandiog  that,  nid^M 
beflo  went ger,  nevertheless.  £)b  cr  glcic^  alt  1%  fo  i)at  cr 
bod^  bett  95l(igen  ®ebraud^  feiner  ®eijie$(r(!fte/  although 

be  is  old,  he  still  has  the  perfect  use  of  his  mental 
faoultiies. 

Sbcr,  or. 

®iit,  ©eitbent/  since,  from  the  time  that. 
©internal,  or  ©intemaleit/  because,  since ;  antiquated* 
@0/  1.  so.  2.  It  serves  to  connect  the  subsequent 
member  of  a  sentence  with  the  foregoing*,  commonly, 
when  the  conjuncUons,  wettn  (when),^weil,  ba,  nad^cm, 
W)ic,  bamit,  txm,  (before  the  infinitive  with  ju),  obgldd^/ 
obfd^on;  precede ;  and  almost  always  after  totxtti,  if>  be- 
ginning the  sentence.  For  example,  SSBentl  mein  SBxVi^ 
ber  f  ommt,  fo  fagcn  ©ie  e6  i1)m,  when  my  brother  comes, 
tell  it  him.    2)a  cr  in  SRom  eintraf,  fo  fonb  er  bie  ©tabt 

in  ben  «^dnben  feinet  S^nbe,  when  he  arrived  at  Rome, 
he  found  the  city  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  SSBenn  bet 

*nabe  fleifftg  ifl,  fo  f ann  er  ju  grof en  &)tm  gelangen, 

if  the  boy  l>e  diligent,  he  may  arrive  at  great  honours. 
Sometimes  the  conjunction  tottiXi,  iff  is  understood,  in  the 
first  member;  and  fo  must  likewise  begin  the  following 

^member:  as,  SSdrefl  bu  l^iet geblieben,  fo  wfirbenbie 

©Od^n  beffer  fiej^en,  hadst  thou  staid  here,  (which  is  the 
aame  as — if  thou  hadst  staid  here),  afikirs  would  be  in  a 
better  condition.  3.  ©0,  occasionally  notes,  therefore. 
4.  If,  on  condition  that :  as,  ©0  ®Ott  ^0,  if  God  please, 
or  please  God.  5.  ©0  to0,  al6  aud^,  or  fo  XDiif)l  aUr 
as  well  as.  Likewise,  with  the  same  meaning,  fo  aid; 
but  seldom.    6.  When  aud^  follows^  it  is  to  be  rendered 

•  Compare  p.  440. 
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by,  however:  @o  gro^  bte  @(l^rec!en  bed  Jtriege^  audi 
fe^n  migen/  fo  fonnten  fie  bod^  fetnen  @inn  ntc^t  hin^ 

Ugeit/  however  great  the  terrours  of  war  may  be,  yet 
they  could  not  curb  his  spirit.— @o  XOit,  as. 

@onbent^  but,  disjaective.  It  is  ouly  used,  when  a 
negative  goes  before.  yixi)t  cbcl,  fonbem  ftettun&tl^ig/ 
not  noble,  but  pusillanimous. 

@on{i/  else,  otherwise. 

SE(Klte— tl^ieite,  partly,  parUy. 

UebrigenS/  as  for  the  rest,  however. 

Ueberbiefi/  besides. 

Unb,  and. 

VlnSita6)M,  notwithstanding. 

9$dl()renb,  nnil^^renb  bent/  wdl^renb  ba^^  while, 

SEBann,  for  tomn,  when,  provincial.  Adverb,  ©ami 
tmb  tOOXm,  now  and  then. 

S93eber^  neither,  followed  by  tU>6)f  nor. 

SBBeil,  because.    (Sometimes,  while.) 

SBenn,  l*  when.  Thus  it  is  synonymous  with  ba/(aIiS/ 
line ;  for  these  occur  under  the  same  meaning,  as  ba); 
though  it  is  differently  applied,  ^a,  is  always  connected 
with  preterite-tenses,  and  declares  an  action  that  is  passed. 
SPSemv  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  what  is  present,  or 
future.  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  con- 
vey general  ideas ;  u  hereas  ba  relates  to  particular  events. 
This  will  be  better  understood,  from  some  examples. 

2>a  er  mi)  8onbon  f am,  fo  fanb  er  feinen  greunb,  wben 

be  came  to  London,  he  found  his  friend.  He  came,  and 
he  found,  are  preterite  tenses :  the  actions  that  are  inti- 
mated, are  passed,  and  consequently,  ba  must  be  em- 
ployed, to  express  when.  SSettn  x(i)  ju  tt^m  lommt,  fo 
finbe  id^  il[)n  immer  bep  ben  SSud^ern,  when  I  come  to 
biro,  I  always  find  him  at  liis  boolu:    /  came,  I  find,  are 
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present  tenses,  and  the  subject  is  of  a  general  import ; 
therefore,  YOenn  is  made  use  of.  In  the  following,  one 
verb  is  in  the  future^  the  oilier  in  the  present  ;  and  XOtXtti 
i»  likewise  required,  to  answer  to  the  English  when, 

SEBenn  il^r  mcine  (Stimmc  l^firen  werbct;  fo  cilt,  when 

you  shall  hear  my  voice,  hasten.    SB5cnn  @ie  nai)  $ari§ 

f ommen,  fo  wctben  ®ie  bie  altcn  ^unfiwctfc  nid^t  mcl^r 

fcl()Cn,  when  you  come  to  Paris,  yon  will  see  no  longer 
the  ancient  works  of  art.  The  use  of  XOttiti  entirely  de-> 
pends  apon  the  time  of  the  action :  when  that  is  consi-, 
dered  as  gone  by,  ircun  is  not  to  be  employed  ;  biit 
when  the  action  is  present,  or  yet  to  come,  then  it  is  the 
right  conjunction.  It  may,  therefore,  stand  l)efore  the 
perfect  tense,  when  the  action  alluded  to,  is  not  really 
passed,  but  only  stated  as   such,   by  anticipation :  for 

example,  SBcuu  ©ie  bicp  t)crric^tet  i)aUn  fo  fd^reibeit 

@ie  mit/  when  you  have  done  this,  write  to  me.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  historical  style,  to  enliven  the  narra- 
tion, sometintes  assumes  the  present  for  the  past  tense. 
But  still  the  action  it  refers  to,  is  passed ;  and  Yoenn;  un« 
der  these  circumstances,  cannot  be  put  instead  of  bO/ 
19te/  or  al6* — The  English  interrogative  when,  is  always 
rendered  by  totXiXi,  never  by  ba*^— Some  persons  write 
waniT/  instead  of  XOtnXi,  with  a  view  to  distinguish  the 
first  signification  of  this  conjunction,  from  the  second 
.  (iO-  SS3ann,  however,  is  nothing  more  than  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Upper  German,  and  in  Upper  Germany 
promiscuously  denotes 'wAeii,  and  if^  2.  If,  snp{)osing 
that.  It  never  stands*  in  tite  signlBcation  of  whethtr, 
after  indirect,  or  disjunctive  ^[(leslidns, .  in  whidh  dense  if 
is  used  by  the  English :  in  other  words,  it  never  expresses 
the  English  whether,  or  the  Latin  an.  In  these  phrases, 
for  example :  "  I  do  not  know  if  (or  whether)  it  is  so ; 
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ask  him,  if  (or  whether)  he  has  got  it  f'— the  Gkrinaii 
n>enn  could  not  be  employed*  The  proper  word  would 
be  oK 

SSenngleid^/  SSennfd^on/  although.    They  may  be 
separated  in  the  same  manner  as  Sbgleid^/  jDbfd^on^ 

SSiC/  !•  how.  2*  As,  both  in  «  comparative,  and 
consecutive  sense ;  when. '  SSie  bie  Sugenb,  fo  bad  TSXttt, 
as  the  youth,  so  old  age ;  comparative.  993ie  er  bod 
^a\),  rief  er  <k\xh,  as,  or  when,  he  saw  that^  he  exclaimed ; 
consecutive.  It  also  expresses  thanp  though  al6  is  better 
adapted  to  tbb  purpose. 

SB3f efem,  how  far.    3n  wiefem,  m  how  far. 
SSiettH)]^!/  though. 

SBo  sometimes  stands  for  |^.  Otherwise  it  sign^ 
where^  and  is  an  adverb. 

^  aaSofem  (and  ©afcrn),  if. 

.  SBol^I/  indeed,  perhaps,  may  be ;  Lat.  qmHtm.  It  has  ' 
the  nature  of  a  suppletive  particle,  and  cannot  always  be 
exactly  translated.     2)a§  ifl  XOtHfL  VOdl^x,  that,  indeed, 
may  be  true.    SEBiffen  @ie  XOt>^,  do  you  perhaps  know  % 
As  an  adverb  it  signifies  welh 

^XOCXp  indeed,  it  is  >o,  allowing  it ;  generally  followed 
by  ahzXf  cXkiXi,  bbd^/  bennod()/  or  a  similar  di^unctive. 

Obitvat/  sometimes  occurs  with  the  signification  of 

obgleid^,  obfd^on^  although. 

Some  of  the  conjunctions  appear,  in  certain  situations, 
to  govern  the .  subjunctive  mood ;  and  some  have  the 
power,  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence,  of  removing  the 
verb  to  the  end.  These  circumstances  will,  be  noticed* 
at  large,  in  tlie  second  part  of  the  grammai^. 

*  See  p.  366. 
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CH^'PTBR     IX. 


ON  THE  INTERJECTION. 

The  interjection  is  arbitrarily  inserted^  in  any  sen- 
tence,  to  express  emotion  in  the  speaker,  or  writer.    It 
is  the  most  simple  of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  and  has 
justly  been  considered  as  the  first  element  of  language. 
Interjections  were  the  primitive  sounds,  which  marked 
the  feelings  of  man.    They  are  not  founded  upon  the 
association  of  ideas;   but  produced  by  the  immediate 
onpulse  of  sensation.    They  were  gradually  combined, 
ind  led  to  the  formation  of  words.    As  they  are  not 
liable  to  any  grammatical  changes,  themselves,  nor  in« 
9uence  the  state  of  other  words,  they  occupy  but  little 
room,  in  either  part  of  grammar.     Here,  those  may  be 
nentioned,  which  occur  most  commonly  in  the  German 
anguage.    Some  indicate  joy;  as,al^!  ^al  Mirth  and 
piiely:   as,  fa!    I^ep!    i)ti^ial    Loud  exclamations   of 
he   same  kind:    jud^l   ju^l^Cl)!    The    following  be. 
oken  sorrow,  and  displeasure:    a6)l  oH)l  Ol()!    Pain: 
6)1  m^l  aixl  anm^l   Disgust:  fi!  ^)fu{!    The  next 
re   expressive  of  admiration:    o!   0if)l   e^!    Of  sur- 
•rise,  in  a  small  degree :  l^um ;  in  a  greater  degree : 
1^!  I^al-^a  "fyal  when  you  have  found  out,  or  un- 
ivelled  a  thing ;  either  denoting  surprise,  or  satisfaG» 

I  I 
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tion. — Jj^tl  and  l^oQal  are  used  for  calling  to  a  person. 
Other  words  are  employed,  in  the  capacity  of  interjec- 
tions: for  example,  Graeiaua  Heaven!  Good  God! — 
but^  though  they  are  exclamations,  proceeding  from 
our  feelings,  they  must  not  be  confounded  with  those 
simple  sounds,  which  properly  belong  to  this  dass. 
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GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 


PART    II. 

CONTAINING 

THE     SYNTAX. 
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AVING  gone  through  the  parts  of  speech,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  second  division  of  grammar,  which  is  called 
the  Syntax,  In  this,  the  subjects  that  were  separately 
expounded  before,  are  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other.  First  of  all,  we  shall  observe  their  mutual  in* 
f  uence ;  and  the  relation  they  bear  to  one  another,  when 
placed  together.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  those,  which  are 
susceptible  of  variations,  certain  modifications  take  place. 
Words  either  agree  with,  or  govern,  one  another.  The 
agreement  consists  in  this,  that  they  are  put  in  the  same 
gender,  number,  case,  person,  tense.  And  one  word  is  said 
to  govern  the  other,  wheu,4>y  the  power  of  the  former, 
the  latter  must  necessarily  assume  a  particular  shape; 
for  example,  a  certain  case  in  declension,  or  such  and 
such  a  mood,  iu  conjugation.  Therefore,  the  agreement 
and  government  of  words  will  constitute  \ht  first  -Chap^ 
ter  of  the  Syntax.  The  second  will  -contain  a  collection 
of  peculiarities,  which  are  not  embraced  by  the  first 
chapter.  And  lastly,  in  the  third  Chapter,  we  shall 
speak  of  the  order  and  arrangement  of  words,  in  a 
ienteuce* 
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C  H-^B-T-S^    I. 

ON  THE  AGREEMENT   AND -GOVERNMENT  OP 

WORDS. 

CONTAIN  tKG  : 

J .  The  Article,  Noun,  and  Pronoun. 

2.  The  Verb,  and  Participle, 

3.  The  Adverb,  Preposition,  Conjunction,  fnierjecti^n. 


SECTION    I. 

ARTICIiE,  NOUN,  AND   PRONOUN. 

The  Article. 

Rule.  The  article,  whether  detinile  or  Me^nite, 
most  agree  with  the  noiHi  it  belongs  to^  in- case,  number, 
and  gender* 

It  can  only  be  joined  to  a  substantrre.  If' it  stands 
before  an  adjective,  it  either  refers. to  a  substadtive  pre- 
ceding, or  following;  or  turns  the  adjective  into  a  sub- 
stantive^. Consequently,  the  agreemetit  of  the  article 
h  with  a  noun  substantive. 

The  Definite  ArHele  distinguishes,  or  determhies  the 
word,  to  which  it  is  prefixed. — It  is  not  every  where 
required ;  but  otnftted  in  the  following  instances : 

*  See  p.  175.  VIII. 
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1  •  Before  the  vocative  case,  because,  when  a  person, 
or  any  other  object,  is  spoken  to,  it  is  by  thb  circunK 
stance  sufficiently  marked. 

2.  Before  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  ®Ott, 
God.  But  when  a  heathen  deity  is  signified,  the  article 
is  used ;  bet  ©Ott^  plural,  bie  ®6tten 

3.  Before  proper  names  of  persons :  as,  (^a\aXf  %te^ 
Xitttber*  In  the  oblique  cases,  however,  it  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  declension.  See  p.  151.  And  some* 
times  it  also  precedes  the  nominative,  in  speaking  £uni- 
liarly  of  a  person:  as,  bet  Statit,  Kant;  bev  3one§/ 
Jones :  bet  ^dfhtet;  Kastner. 

4.  Before  names  of  towns  and  countries,  where  it  is 
not  even  admitted  in  the  oblique  cases :  as,  Sonbott ;  ^Otl 
Sonbon^  of  London.  (Snglanb ;  t)on  Snglanb/  of  Eng- 
land. There  are,  however,  some  names  of  countries, 
which  are  never  expressed  without  the  article :  as,  ^ie 

SKurfe^,  Turkey ;  bteSBaltad^cp,  Wallachia;  bicSci^twife^ 

Switzerland ;  bie  Sauft^^  Lusatia,  and  a  few  more. 

5.  The  definite  article  does  not  stand  before  cer- 
tain words*  denoting  the  quarters  of  the  globe :  jDfien^ 
East ;  SSSejlcn,  West ;  ©ubetX,  South ;  giorboi,  North ; 
and  the  synonymous  terms,  SRovgeti/  TLbzx^t,  ^ittai, 

^xttztnai)U 

6.  It  is  suppressed  before  titles,  when  these  are  placed 
after  the  proper  names :  as,  ®t0XQf  Stixil^  bOtt  Snglanb/ 
unb  gl^Utfuvfi  con  ^anno'OtX,  George,  King  of  England^ 
and  Prince  Elector  of  Hanover.  Sol^Kinn  StamuS/ 
doctor  ber  3tt6)U,  John  Ramus,  doctor  of  laws.— 
Sometimes,  likewise,  when  the  title  is  put  before  the 
name:  as,  ^&ntg  ®eO¥g/  King  George;  ^atferSranj^ 
Emperour  Francis  ;  ^lirft  ^temlin/  Prince  Potemkin ; 

£)0€tor  iut^x,  $tofef[or  ©anberfom    And  even  in  the 
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oblique  cases:  as,  it6mg  %tXt'M^'^  %A'blii^t,  King 
Frederick's  campaigns ;  S>OCtor  Sull^er'd  &A^cmUxt, 
Doctor  Luther's  erudition. 

/•  In  the  language  of  the  law,  a  few  appellatives 
occur  withoot  the  article,  which  properly  ought  to  haie 
it.  Such  are,  SUttk^ta,  defendant ;  Starve,  (^amtiff ; 
Snl^bet/  holder,  proprietor ;  Ttpp^Uaxit,  he  that  appeals ; 
^upfUkant,  petitioner. 

8.  It  is  left  out  before  some  other  expressions,  which,  in 
English,  would  require  the  article.  For  example :  Ucber^ 

bringer  biefe^;  the  bearer  of  this ;  in  befter  SDrbimtigf 

in  the  best  order ;  t)Or  (Snbigung  bed  @(l^ufptele$/  be« 
fore  thi  conclusion  of  the  drama.  To  which  may  be 
added  the  phrases,  3^  t)dbe  e$  in  .^anben;  I  have  it  ro 
ray  hands ;  i^  |j)abc  e6  t>or  Jtugen,  I  have  it  before  my. 
eyes.  Before  ^nben  and  Hu^Xt,  some  determining 
word,  either  the  article,  or  (as  in  English)  a  pronoun, 
ought  to  be  inserted;  but  custom  has  justified  the 
omission. 

9*  When  a  word  is  put  after  (he. genitive  case,  which 
it  governs,  it  cannot  have  an  article.  This  is  the 
same  in  English,  as  in  German.  For  example :  SBet- 
tt)tt'^  Setben^  Werther's  sufferings.  The  genitive,  S5kt» 
tf)tx'6,  stands  before  the  word,  by  which  it  is  govemed» 
consequently  the  latter  can  have  no  article.  So,  3ot)X^ 
fon'S  aSBerf c^  Johnson's  works.  J)e6  SSaterS  ^au^,  the 
father's  house  ;  ^auS  without  an  article. 

10.  Several  substantives  of  the  same  gender,  number, 
and  case,  following,  the  article  is  prefixed  to  the  first, 
and  generally  understood  before  the  others :  as  in  this 

example,  ©ie  ®htt,  giebe  unb  Slad^fid^t  bcr  abutter,  the 

goodness,  affection,  and  indulgence  of  the  mother.  These 
three  substantives  are  of  the  same  gender,  number,  and 
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case ;  therefore^  one  article  is  sufficient  for  all.  Thus  it 
is  before  two  adjectives:  as,  bie  tet^fle  unb  angenel^mffe 

SBelel^rung/  the  most  rich,  and  agreeable  instruction* 
Bat  when  the  gender^  number,  or  case,  is  different,  the 
article  must  be  adapted  to  each  substantive :  as,  Set 

JKob,  Wc  Ttufcrjicl^ung,  unb  ba$  Seben,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, and  life.  Here  the  genders  differ,  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  article,  accordingly,  is  neces^ry.  Two  sub^ 
stantives  being  joined  by  unb/  and  serving  as  a  title,  or 
superscription,  the  article  is  commonly  put  before  eacb^ 
though  they  should  he  of  the  same  gender,  number,  and 
case :  as,  ^r  Slabe  ttttb  bet  %yxi)^,  the  raven  and  the  fox. 

The  English  and  German  languages  agree,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  foregoing  observations :  but  in  the  fol* 
lowing  there  is  a  diversity. 

l.The  English  leave  out  the  article  before  words, 
that  convey  a  general  idea.  The  Germans,  on  the  other 
hand,  employ  the  article.    For  example :  ©er  5lRettfcl> 

IflllerbHd^,  man  is  mortal;  Me Sugenb fulj^rt  jum,  or  ju 
bent/  ©liicfe,  virtue  leads  to  happiness ;  baS  gafier  flfir jt 
fefne  Vnl^ditger  ind  SSerberben/  vice  plunges  its  followers 

into  perdition.  Here  the  words,  which  produce  the 
general  sentence,  mout  virtue,  vice,  are,  in  German,  ac» 
companied  with  the  article.  This  is  also  peculiar  to 
other  tongues,  for  instance,  thePrench,  and  Italian. 

2,  The  English  have  certain  expressions,  without  the 
article^  where  the  German  language  cannot  dispense 
with  it.  Such  are,  History,  bie  ©efd^id^e;  Holy  Writ, 
bie  I[)eili8e  ©c^rfft^  Saint  Paul,  Saint  Peter,  ber  i^iiiit 
|>aulu6/  bet  l^elUge  ?)ettU§ ;  unless  Saint  be  rendered 
by  the  Latin  word  Sanct  {Sanctus),  which  is  sometimes 
done :  as,  Sanct  Paulus,  Sanct  Pe^nw.— They  omit  it 
liefore  most:  as,  most  of  his  cotemporaiies,  where  the 
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Qcrmans  §ay,  bie  meiflen. — In  tmcn,  {n  der  Qtait ;  in 
ckm-ch,  in  der  SUx6)^ ;  to  go  to  church,  in  die  St\ti)Z 

3.  Tliey  place  the  article  always  after  tbe  word  half, 
when  followed  by  a  substantive:  as^  haif  the  number; 
whereas,  in  German^  the  article  stands  before  it,  bte  J^cObt 
3dl^U  The  English  article  frequently  stands  after  both: 
asy  both  the  brothers,  the  Germans  either  put  tbe  article 

before  beibC/  as,  bie  beiben  SSrubev;  or  omit  it,  as,  beibe 
JBr&beu 

4.  In  English,  the  preterite  participle  is,  sometimes, 
put  after  the  substantive;  and  the  article  is  then  omitted* 
For  example,  ParadUe  Lost,  Paradise  Regained.  In 
German,  that  participle  always  precedes  the  substantive, 
and  the  article  is  retained,  as  in  these  examples :  S)U^ 

Derlorene  ^rabied,  ta^  tptebet  gewonnene  ^abied« 

The  Indefinite  Article  is  nearly  employed  in  the  same 
manner,  as  in  English.  In  some  phrases  it  is  made  use 
of,  where  the  Englbh  assume  the  definite  article.  This 
is  done  in  speaking  of  collective  bodies,  attended  with 
certain  epithets,  or  titles :  as,  ©ne  l(>ol()C  iDbtigfeit,  the 
worshipful  magistrates ;  ein  l^odti  loeifer  Slaify,  the  most 
learned  senate;  eine  liblid^e Untoerfttdt^  the  honourable 
university ;  ein  iCt})xM  publicum;  the  honoured  publick. 
— In  the  Englbh  language,  the  indefinite  article  has  its 
place  after  such,  as,  such  a  man ;  in  German,  it  comes 

before  folder,  as,  ein  fold^er  SRanm    Instead  of  ein 

foW^et,  you  will  sometimes  find,  fo  ein,  (or,  fold^  ein) : 
for  instance,  fo  ein  SRann  (or,  fold()  ein  5Wann);  the  same 
as,  ein  foU^ev  SRann,  such  a  man,  which  may  be  thought 
to  resemble  the  English  construction. — The  English  put 
the  indefinite  article  before,  few,  hundred,  thousand,  as, 
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a  feuf^  a  hundred,  a  tkou9md'(ponftds) ;  in  Germany  the 
€<»tespooding  words  are  vsed  without  thai  article: 


Noun  Substantive, 

Rule  I.  Two  or  .more  substantives,  referring  to  the ' 
same  object,  or  forming  an  apposition,  as  it  is  called,  are 

put  in  the  same  case :  as,  ®er  ^6nig,  unferSreunb  unb 

^atzx,  the  king,  our  friend  and  father.  The  two  last 
substantives  relate  to  the  same  object  with  the  first,  and 
therefore  stand  in  the  same  case,  viz.  the  nominative. 

SBirKeben  ben  JlSnig,  unfcrn  gteunb  unb  SSatct,  we 

love  the  king,  our  friend  and  father.  Here  they  are 
again  in  the  same  case,  but  in  the  accusative,  governed 
by  the  transitive  verb  Keben* 

« 

Rule  II.  One  substantive  governs  another  in  the  ge- 
nitive case,  signifying  possession,  quality,  or  some  other 
relation:  for  example,  Zai  ^a\X^  meined  ^eunbed,  the 

house  of  my  friend ;  bie  SEugenb  bcS  SSatet^/  unb  ba§ 

8after  beS  ©Ol^nc^/  the  virtue  of  the  father,  a«d  the  vice 
of  the  son.  The  English  use  the  preposition  of,  to  ex- 
press those  relations. 

An  exception  is  made  by  the  words  of  measure^  aiid 
quantity.  These  do  not  demand  the  genitive'  case, 
though  of  is  put  in  English :  for  example,  ^n  &)kn 
Xni),  ten  yards  of  cloth ;  jweJJ  Sdffei:  SBetn,  tvo  casks 
of  wine;  ein  JRcgimcnt  ©olbatcn,  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers. ,  The  genitive,  however,  takes  place  when  the  sub* 
stantives,  that  follow  those  words  of  measure  or  quan- 
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tity,  art  joined  with  apronoiui:  as,  gel^n  S^tcn  biefe^ 
TLviij^,  ten  yards  of  ihi»  doth;  jm)^  %iSStt  ]CIIC9 
SBeine^/  two  casks  of  that  wine*.  The  adjecti^  also 
renders  the  genitive  sometimes  proper :  as»  (Sin  Stegtment 
gtlter  Solbatetl/  a  regiment  of  good  soldiers. 

The  genitive  case  is,  frequently,  supplied  by  the  pre- 
position toott/  of,  with  the  dative.    This  happens, 

1.  When  the  article  b  excluded :  as,  2>et  ®6idXi  t)on 
fStztAlijlAtf  the  appearance  of  honesty;  bet  nStblu^    i 
W^Al  t>on  Sngtolb,  the  northern  part  of  England:  bie 
©tenjen  "om  gtanfretc^,   the   boundaries  of  France. 
And,  therefore, 

2.  When  quality,  condition,  proportion,  are  implied : 

as,  Siti  9Rann»oti  Serflanbe,  a  man  of  sense ;  etn  S^m 

t^on  ^Ol^em  Xbel/  a  gentleman  of  high  nobility ;  wxi  oltet 
^evfunf t/  of  ancient  origin ;  eine  Slclfe  Mil  J^U  SRefe^ 
lett;  a  journey  of  ten  miles ;  eitt  ©d^iff  t^on  jwep  l^un^ 
izci  Xonneit/  a  ship  of  two  hundred  tons;  eine  ^vxxmt 
t)on  {wanjig  §>funb(n,  a  sum  of  twenty  pounds ;  ein 

SSann  ^n  ac^tiig  ^a^^xzn,  a  man  of  eighty  years. 

3.  When  the  matter  is  expressed,  of  which  things  are' 
made :  as,  Sine  Ul()r  Mm  ®olb,  the  same  as,  eine  golbene 
\X\)x,  a  gold  watch;  ein  S3ed^er  t)on  @ilber/  a  silver  cup ; 
ein  ©tul^l  t)on  (Slfenbein,  an  ivory  chair. 

4.  Before  the  indefinite  article,  to  denote  charaoler: 

as,  Sin  ^f4)eu  t)on  einem  !iRenr(i)en,  a  horrour  of  a 
man ;  ein  JCu^bunb  von  einem  elfn^Ii^en  SWanne,  a  pat- 
tern of  an  honest  man ;  tin  Sttujler  t)on  einem  guten 
©ol^ne,  a  model  of  a  good  son ;  eine  ©d^urf  e  von  einem 

♦  Sec  p.  149. 
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JBcbfentert,  a  knave  of  a  servant ;  eitt  SKeufel  toott  dttem 
^SMAt,  a  devil  of  a  woman. 

€•  To  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  same  endings:  as^ 

2Hc  Urfac^e  i^on  tern  fonbctbaren  JBetragen  be^SKanne^, 

the  reason  of  the  singular  conduct  of  the  mart— mstead 

of,  ©fc  tttfad^c  be$  fonbcrbaren  SBctragcnS  bc§  S!Ranne6* 

Sometimes  it  is  indifferent,  whether  t)on  be  made  use 
of,  or  the  genitive  case :  for  example,  ^etl  ©ci^ein  ))on 

Slcblid^eit  IS)aben,  or,  ben  ©d^dn  ber  gtebUd^fcit  l^aben, 

to  have  the  appearance  of  honesty;  berttStbltd^e  %^iil 

loon  gnglanb,  or,  ber_  nJrblfcljie  %^ixl  gnglanbg,  the 
northern  part  of  England ;  einer  t)on  meinen  Steunben 

or,  clnet  meincr  Srcunbc,  one  of  my  friends.  But  where 
the  genitive  is  not  distinguished  by  the  article,  or  the 
termination,  t)on  must  be  employed.  Before  the  article, 
it  is  often  superfluous :  as,  ^ett  @(^ein  \>m  bet  Sugenb 
\)CibtXi,  to  have  the  show  of  virtue.  Set  Xugettb;  as  the 
genitive  case,  would  be  sufficient,  without  that  prepo- 
sition. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  words  loott  and  of^  are 
here  mentioned,  as  being  placed  between  two  substan- 
tives :  nothing  is  said  of  their  other  capacities,  as  pre* 
positions. 

Rvk  III.  The  situation  of  the  genitive  is  after  the 
word,  by  which  it  is  governed. 

Sometimes  it  precedes  the  governing  word,  in  which 
circumstance  the  latter  loses  its  article :  for  example,  J^t6 

gebettd  %tt\xU,  life's  joy ;  for,  bie  gteube  be§  gebena, 

the  joy  of  life.  It  may  happen,  that  the  governing 
word,  though  put  after  the  genitive,  keeps  the  article; 
but  then  the  genitive  is  deprived  of  it:  as,  fSoIfS  bte 
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SRenge,  a  multitude  of  people;    gveube  bie  9&Sti 

abundance  of  joy.     This,  however,  is  not  to  be  ex* 
tended  beyond  the  phrases,  establbhed  by  custom.- 

The  position  of  the  genitive,  before  the  geveming 
word,  should  be  easy  and  unaffected:  otherwise  it  is 
best,  to  leave  that  case  in  its  natural  place.  Thus  two,  or 
more,  genitive  cases,  when  transposed,  produce  a  heavy 
and  unbarmonious  sound,  as  in   this  esuimple:    2)(8 

gtoflen  $^iIofo)>l()en  Stant^  Seben/  which  had  better  be^ 
baS  Seben  beS  grof  en  $l(^i(ofo))l(^m  ^Wit,  the  life  of  the 

great  philosopher  Kant.    And  it  is  worse,  when  of  two 
genitives,  before  a  third  word,  one  governs  the  other : 

as,  Se§  Slittet^  bet  Sonne  2Cbentl(^euer,  the  knighf s  of 

the  Sun  adventures ;  for  the  adventures  of  the  knight 
of  tlie  Sun. 

Noun  A^ecthe. 

Ride  I.  The  adjective  must  agree  with  its  substan- 
tive, in  gender,  number,  and  case. 

This  rule  applies  not  only  to  the  adjective  in  its  first, 
or  positive,  state,  but  also  to  the  degrees  of  comparison. 
The  substantive  is  sometimes  understood,  yet  the  agree- 
ment remains :  for  example,  ^et  Q\xtt  SRann^  ixvb  bet 
b6fe/  understand  ^aXiXi,  the  good  man,  and  the  bad 

(man) ;  ben  jwilften  biefe^  3Ronatl(>e6,  the  twelfkh  of 

this  month ;  supply  Xag^  day. 

Rule  11.  The  place  of  the  adjective  is  before  the 
substantive. 

Except : 

i.  When  it  is  joined  to  a  proper  name,  as  a  title 
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of  distiocUon :   as,  ^iebrt(l[^  ter  £ul^ne/   Frederick  the 
Bold;  2((e)Canbetber®rofe,  Alexander  the  Great. 
U.  Wen  it  assumes  the  function"  of  a  relative  sentence: 

for  example,  2)er  »^clb,  mad^tig  im  gelbe  unb  weffe  io» 

9lat](^/  the  hero  powerful  in  the  field,  and  wise  in  the 
council.    This  stands  for :  weW^t  mdd^tig  im  gclbe  itttb 

mife  im  Slatl^e  if}» 

3.  In  these,  and  similar  expressions:  3^^^  I'futtb/ 
Cngtifd^,  ten  pounds  English ;  IXOCkn^X^  9Raif  Subecfifd^^ 
twenty  marks  of  Lubeck ;  l^wnbctt  guf  SfUj^cinUnblfi^, 
oOtC  hundred  feet  Rhenish. 

Rtde  HI,  Some  adjectives  govern  cases. 

1.  The  following  the  genitive:  fiSebuvftig/  in  want  of; 
l)en5tl()igt;  in  need  of;  beiOtif  t/  conscious,  (with  the  reci- 
procal dative,  and  the  genitive  of  the  object,  as,  id^  but 

mitber@ad)emcl^tben)u|[t);  eingebenf/ mindful ;  f<ii^ig, 

capable  of,  (it  is  also  joined  with  the  preposition  }u) ; 
ftO^/  glad,  satisfied,  (also  with  the  prep.  \jhtXf  and  the 
accusative);  getDal^t/  informed  of,  aware  of,  (also  with 
the  accusative  ;  it  generally  occurs  with  the  verb  n)erben^ 
to  become,  as,  er  n^atb  ber  ®efal(^r,  [genitive],  or,  bie 
©efal^t,  [accusative],  gewalj^r,  he  perceived  the  danger); 
gemip/  certain;  geklOOj^nt, accustomed  to;  funbig/  skilled 
in,  experienced  in ;  I06;  free  from,  rid  of;  mi&jXx^f  in 
possession  of;  mfibe/  tired  of;  qtiitt/  rid  of;  fatt/  tired 

of;  fci^ulbig,  guilty ;  tlj)eil]()aft,  partaking  of;  uberbrfifpg, 

tired  with ;  t)e¥bd^tig^  suspicions,  suspected  ;  toetlufUg/ 
having  forfeited,  or  lost;  t)0ll/  full  of,  (also  with  lootl); 
X^xX%  deserving ;  WUrWg;  worthy. 

2«  The  next  are  followed  by  a  dative  case :  ^((l^lllicl^/ 
like,  resembling;  angetneffett^  adapted,  suitable;  ange^ 
nel^m/  agreeable;  befannt/  known  to;  bequem^  C0Dve<» 
Dient;  bangC/  anxious,  fearful,  (as,  mirtflbange/  lam 
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tnxM);  befd^rlic^/  trouMesome;  Wenli^/  senrieeable; 
ftml^tlwtt,  formidable;  9el()0rfam,  obedient;  gem^, 
•aited  to;  getreu,  fkithful;  gemogen/  indiDed  to,  ia- 
Tourible;  gleid^/  like;  nal^,  near;  t>emat!bt^  related 
to;  n6tl^ig/  neeessary;  nfi^lid^/  useful;  f^Vliif,  hart- 
All;  intt&fjMf,  conducive,  useful:  and  others,  signi- 
i^ing  advantage,  or  disadvantage. — Prepositions  maybe 
employed  in  many  instances,  instead  of  the  mere  dative 
case,  such  as  f&t,  for ;  gegett/  towards,  agamst,  JU/  to,&c 

3.  Those  which  note  measure,  weight,  age,  falae, 
with  a  numeral  following,  require  the  accusative,  and 
are  put  after  their  case.  Of  this  kind  are :  ^n^  long; 
hreit;  broad;  1^;  high;  tief;  deep;  grof,  great; 
jdjmt,  heavy;  alt,  old;  Wttf),  worth;  fd^ulbig,  in- 
debted, owing.  For  example :  2^^n  f^  lang,  ten  fcrt 
long;  in)dlf9>funbf(l(^er,weighing'twelve pounds:  fimf» 
jlfl  S^l^e  «tt,  fifty  years  old ;  btcp  X^er  totttif,  worth 
three  dollars;  et  ifl  trfel  ®elb  fd^ulMg,  he  owes  a  gieat 
deal  of  money. 

Ohservattem.  (l)The  cardinal  numbers,  and  the  words 
tifi,  much,  or  many,  and  toenig/  little,  or  few,  govern 
the  genitive ;  and  are  always  put  after  it.  They  are  fire- 
quently  eombined  with  the  personal  pronouns :  as,  ttnfft 

itohlf,  twelve  of  us ;  euerer  (or  euer)  ittmnjlg/  twenty 

of  yon ;  il^ret  treifflg,  thirty  of  them ;  uttfer  tMt, 
many  of  us;  il()rcr  Wcnf  g;  few  of  them.? 

(t)  The  word  all  has,  in  English,  generally,  the  de- 
inite  article  ai^er  it :  as,  all  the  world:  dtt,  in  Germaa, 
is  without  the  article :  as,  aUt  fBklt,  all  the  world;  at 
M  9^f  all  the  money.  There  is  only  one  mstance,  in 
lAich  the  article  is  required,  isamdy,  hefynt  possesrivfi 

^  Compare  p.  17$. 
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pronouDj^  when  used  substantively :  as,  3CQe  tie  SReinU 
geil/  all  my  friends ;  oHHii  bd6  ttnfrtge/  all  we  possess. 
And  it  may  stand  before  adjectives,  which  are  employed 
as  substantives :  as,  alle  bie  ©Uten,  all  the  good  people; 
oUe^ba^  S36fe/  all  the  evil :  otherwise  it  is  not  necessary* 
except  when  a  relative  follows,  nor  even  then  always :  as» 

one  bie  nad^tl()ei(igenSo(8^^/  ^^^  borauS  entflanben,  all 

the  disadvantageous  consequences,  whiofa  arose  from 
it. — TUSk  sometimes  follows  the  word,  to  which  it  belongs : 
for  example,  £ie  flSe^fpiele  CiSk,  all  the  examples ;  bie 

Wsfthm  aUe,  all  the  tears ;  t)on  ten  fibrigen  alien/  of 
all  the  rest;  biefe^  aUe^;  aU  this,  for  aSed  biefed;  oUe^ 
ba^/  all  that.  It  is  always  put  after  tlie  personal,  and 
rebtive  pronouns :   as^.SSiv  cSitf  all  of  us;    fteaUt/  aU 

of  them ;  bie  iiutt  mli^t  aUe  iitgeden  wxza,  the  people, 

wiio  all  were  present 

The  Prommn. 

Ruk  L  Pronouns  agree  with  the  substantives^  la 
which  th^y  are  prefij^cd,  in  gender,  number  and  case; 
and  the  relative  corresponds  with  the  antecedeirt  sub^ 
stantive,  to  which  it  belongs,  in  gender,  and  number, 
the  case  depending  upon  other  circumstances. 

Bufte  II.  The  pronouns  are  put  before  the  substan- 
tives, with  which  they  are  joined,  never  after  thenUi  This 
applies -particularly  to  pronouns  possessive,  and  demon* 
strative.  In  ^attt  unfer,  our  fatther,  which  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Lord's  prayer,  it  might  seem,  aa  if  the 
possessive  were  put  after  the  substantive,  jQyatet:  but 
lUlfer^  there,  is  the  genitive  plural  of  the  first  personal 
proBOiio,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek.*    The  persona)  pro* 

•  See  p.  S02. 
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tioons  are  not  combined  with  substantiTei,  as  the  others 
are,  but  only  bear  a  reference  to  them,  and,  in  that 
reference,  they  answer  to  them  in  number,  and  gender. 
This  it  likewise  to  be  observed  of  pronouns  demon- 
strative and  interrogative,  when  they  stand  by  themselves. 
The  connection  between  the  relative,  and  its  antecedent, 
is  of  a  similar  description. 

Obiervaium»,  1 .  Speaking  of  any  inanimate  object, 
the  Englbh  use  the  neuter  of  the  third  personal  pronoon, 
ii,  all  such  objects  being  considered  as  of  the  neuter 
gender ;  the  Germans,  having  three  distinct  genders, 
even  for. lifeless  things,  apply  the  pronouns  accordingly. 

^ier  ifl  ein  neuer  ^\xt,  here  is  a  new  hat— er  {fl  fe^  fdn, 

(he)  it  is  very  fine;  too  l^obetl  <5ie  il^ll  getauft?  where 
did  you  buy  (him)  itt  v^ut  is  of  the  masculine  gender; 
therefore,  the  masculine  pronoun  belongs  to  it.  So,  Sie 

SefdUtSl()nenb{efelB3ittetung?   how  do  you  like  this 

weatherl  @ie  ift  fel^t  tinangencl^m,  (she)  it  is  very  unplea- 
sant. The  personal  pronoun  is  in  the  feminine  gender, 
on  account  of  the  substantive.  X>a^  |>ferb  gel^t  Xtd)t  giXt, 
olitt  C8  ift  JU  l^ifeig,  the  horse  goes  very  well,  but  it  is 
too  hot.  The  neuter,  t^,  it,  because  ba$  9>ferb  is  of 
that  gender. 

*l.  A  demonstrative  pronoun  is  sometimes  preferred  to 
the  third  personal,  especially  in  the  oblique  cases,  both 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  and  of  sound.  When  a 
nearer  object  is  alluded  to,  biefet  is  put;  when  a  dis- 
tant one,  ienet*  SDerfelbe  is  frequently  substituted  for 
the  personal  pronoun,  without  any  particular  modifi- 
cation. It  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  genitive  and 
dative,  in  speaking  of  inanimate  objects.  When  assigned 
to   persons,    it  occasionally  is  expressive   of  respect. 

@€ine  A6nidlid)e  SRaiefidt  \)aUn  einen  {dtW  erge^en 
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laffen,  iiN)iria  ^efel&m  einen  ^aftU^  ^moxin^ix,  hii 

Royal  Majesty  has  i«uied  an  order,  in  which  (the  same) 
be  coaimands  the  keeping  of  a  fast  day.  jDUfelbett  gives 
to  the  sentence  a  more  respectAil  form*  than  (St,  he.  or 
@{it/  they,  wookl  do.  Heace  this  pronoun  conslilntes  a 
term  oi  address,  for  @i^,  you;  and  when  relating,  to 
iodividaals  of  high  rank,  it  is  commonly  attended  with 
certain  epithets,  as,  ^o(i^tefelbetv  ^^^fibi^felbeti/  Tty 
len^6^f}btefelb«n :  where  l^d^;  high,  ifi^,  highest,  ol^ 
Url^&d^^/  highest  of  all,  mark  the  degree  of  nobility^ 
belonging  to  the  person  addressed. 

3.  It  has  l>een  observed,  iu  the  first  \wA,  that  tha 
neuter  of  the  third  personal  often  begins  a  sentence  in 
connection  with  a  noun  of  a  different  gender,  and  nun^ 
ber :  for  example,  SS  {{I  eta  SBatin,  it  is  a  man ;  e$  {|l 
t{iM%tan,  it  b  a  woman*  &,  here  corresponds  with  a 
masculine,  and  a  femininine.  However,  tha  Englisb 
language  admits  the  same  mode  of  expression  in  these  ior 
stances.  The  peculiarity  of  the  German  appears  ia  the 
following:  &  {tub  ttieU  fBtenfd^n  t>a,  thareare  many 
people;  e^  fommi:  bet  £5n{g>  the  king  is  coming;   e^ 

tuft  bet  SSatet/  the  father  b  calling ;  ed  f ommen  9mtt^ 

people  are  coming.  This  frequently  answers  to  the  Eogh. 
lish  tAere:  as,  Thnre  is  a  quarrel  m  the  heuee^  ed  ^ 
dttStreittm^aufe;  ^^tieadombtmiMt^iktlmtm^ 
e&  ifl  tin  Smetfel  utttec  ben  ®el4ttetu    Sometimes,  that 

way  of  opening  a  sentence  is  calculated  to  give  it  nort 
expression,  than  if  the  9xx\^t£JL  itself  were  placed  at  the 
head.  For,  the  attention  of  the  hearer  is  raised  by  the 
expectation  of  the  word,  which  is  to  follow.  It  i^  there- 
fore, very  usual  with  the  subjunctive  mood^  to  coov^a 
forcible  sentiment:  for  instance,  Sdkbetet^nig^  ku^g 

live  the  king ;  ed  f omm^  mir  fdner  ju  nal^,  let  no 
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mpproftch  me.  Tbc  neuters  of  Ihc  denumslratiTe  pro- 
Dooos  are  used  in  a  similar  manner :  as,  ^ef  ifl  mein 
Sremtb/  this  is  my  friend;  \vM  mein  ^dnb,  Ibal  my 
enemy;  boS  ftnb  ©olbatcn,  those  arc  soldiers* 

4.  The  genitive  case  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun^ 

ber,  We;  baS,  viz.  beffen,  beren,  beffen,  in  tlie  singular, 

and  beret,  or  bereil/  in  the  plural,  is  put  instead  of  the 
third  possessive,  to  avoid  confusion :    for  example,  Si^ 

cero  Ke^  bie  9lit\>erf(^orenen  be$  Satilina  in  beffeti 

^Otlfe  ergreifen/  Cicero  ordered  tlie  accomplices  of  Ca- 
tiline to  be  seized,  in  his  (Catiline's)  house.  Here,  bef^ 
fen  stands  for  feinem,  and  prevents,  at  once,  all  miscon- 
ception ;  but  feinem,  his,  might  l)e  referred  to  Cicero. 

"Sbtt  gonful  wwmbte  ^&i  on  ben  Senat,  weil  et  auf  beffen 

fOlllt^  ixaVLtz,  the  consul  applied  to  the  senate,  because  he 
trusted  to  its  (the  senate's)  courage.  If  it  were  feinen; 
bis,  (@en(lt  being  of  the  masculine  gender),  it  would  he 
uncertain,  whether  the  courage  of  Cicero  himself,  or 
that  of  the  senate,   was  to  be  understood,    ©ie  Cine^ 

ttH)l^net  ubeirlieffen  ben  dnglanbem  bie  SSert^ibfgmtg 
ber  (Stabt,  weil  jte  im  gaUe  eine6  XngriffeS  auf  beren 

Sntfd^loffenl^eit  rec^neten,  the  inhabitants  resigned  the 
defence  of  the  city  to  the  English,  because,  in  case  of 
an  attack,  they  reckoned  on  their  resohition,  namely, 
the  resolution  of  the  English.  By  means  of  beren,  it  is 
immediately  clear,  whose  resolution  is  meant ;  whereas, 
if  il)re,  their,  had  been  employed,  it  might  relate  to  the 
inhabitants  as  well,    as  totlie  English.*— That  genitive, 

*  '''J*^*^' an  advantage,  which  the  German  language  has 
over  the  En^lwh,  and  others.  It  resembles  the  disUnction, 
Which  18  made,  in  Latin,  between  mus  and  ejus,  though  it 
IS  not  absolutely  the  same.  The  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Dutch 
avail  themselves  of  a  similar  discrimination. 
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moreover,  counteracts  the  repetition  of  the  same  posses- 
sive. It  is  also  common  to  put  it,  instead  of  the  latter, 
in  reference  to  inanimate  objects:    for  example,  ^et 

Seinb  1)at  bfe  @tait  erobert  unb  beren  ©mDolj^ner  gess 

ih6)txgt,  the  enemy  has  conquered  the  town,  and  chas- 
tised  its  inhabitants,  ^eren  here  stands  for  the  posses- 
sive il)re*    £)cr  menfd)licl^  Stirptx  unb  beffen  SSettid^ 

tintgett/  the  human  body,  and  its  functions.  2)effen 
instead  of  fcttte«  As  the  genitive  of  the  third  personal, 
e6/  is  not  usual,  beffctt  supplies  the  vacancy :  as;  ^i)  Mtt 

bcffcn  uberbrufjig,  I  am  tired  of  it. 

5.  The  English  make  use  of  the  pronoun  thaty  not 
expressing  the  substantive,  to  which  it  refers,  but  under- 
standing it :  as,  "  Have  you  seen  my  house  Y'  "  No, 
but  I  have  seen  that  of  your  brother.''  This  turn  of 
expression  seems  not  to  liave  belonged  to  the  German 
idiom,  but  only  to  have  been  introduced  into  it,  from 
foreign  tongues,  of  late  years.  The  Germans  would 
rather  repeat  the  substantive,  and  say :  «^aben  @te  mein 

^au§  gcfel^en?    5Rcin,   aber  \6)  \)abt  IW0  i)m»  Si^reS 

25tUberS  gcfcl^cn*  Have  you  seen  my  bouse  1  No,  but 
I  have  seen  the  house  of  your  brother.'*  It  is,  however; 
become  pretty  current  with  recent  authors. 

6,  The  manner,  in  which  the  two  relative  pronouns, 
XcAi)Zt  and  btt/  are  used,  has-been  described  in  the  first 
part ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  nray  here  be  remarked,  that 
the  genitive  of  bet  is,  in  general,  preferred  to  that  of  n>el^ 

d^cr :  as,  25er  5!Rann,  beffen  td^  gebaci^te,  the  man  I  men-^ 
tioned ;  bte  @^re,  beren  er  fo  wurbig  ijl/  the  honour  of 
which  he  is  so  deserving ;  bie  SRdnnet,  beret  aSerWenfie 

fo  grof  jtnb,  those  men,  whose  merits  are  so  great.*— 
©er  must  be  made  use  of,  when  a  vocative  case  precedes:' 

as,  £)  ®ott,  ber  bu  alleS  mxt  8Be«lj)ef t  r^giereft,  O  God, 
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whogovernesl  QUtbings  with  wisdom.  Tberepetilionof  the 
penooal  pronoun,  whifb,  in  such  iostaoces,  is  netessary, 
mfter  the  relative  ^tt,  gives  force  to  the  sentence. — ^The 
jNirticle  al$  IS  sometime*  found  l>efore  xotUiftXf  as  a  mere 

expletive :  ^e  Stemben/  aU  mUl^e  if^ier  aftgelonmua 

ftnb/  the  strangers*  which  have  arrived  here.  Now  and 
then  it  may  have  an  exptaoatbrj  capacity^  similar  to  the 
Ltttii^  fuippe  fui :  hut,  generally  speaking,  it  w  super- 
fluous, and  improper. — The  relative  cannot  be  conve- 
niently joined  with  the  imperative  mood  ;  it  sounds  ua- 
cooth :  for  example,  mld^  fttlfyt,  which  see ;  better, 
ftel^  Mtf/  see  this. 


SECTION      IL 

VBRB   AND   PASTICIPLB. 

Persona  and  Numbers. 

Ruk  I.  The  verb  must  agree  with  the  suhiject  oon^ 
nati?e»  in  number  and  person. 

Observatian$.  1.  When  th^  verb  belongs  to  two«  or 
more  substantives,  of  the  singular  member,  it  should  it- 
setf  be  in  the  plural :  as.  ^a f,  gtebe  unb  Cifcrfud^t  fuib 

lS)efti9e?«iberifid^ftcttbermcnWic^en@eele,  hatred,  love, 

and  jealousy,  are  violent  passions  o£  the  human  miod. 
Sometimes,  the  verb  stands  ia  the  singular,  after  two  or 
more  substantiv«si,  i^^hicb  though  perhaps  incorrect;^  canr 
not  absolutely  be  condemned  as  a  fault,  since  the  custom 
of  the  language  is  not  quite  against  it.  For  example  : 
SRorb  mi  XJewftfiung  l^errfx^t  im  ftonbc,  murder  and 
dffltraetiov  r^ign  in  the  famd. 
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•  2.  When  the  subjects  are  of  different  persons,  the 
first  person  is  preferred  to  the  second ;  and  the  second  to 
the  third  :  consequently,  the  verb  will  be  in  the  first  per- 
aon  plural,  when  one  of  the  subject  nominatives  is  of  the 
first  person,  and  in  the  second,  if  there  is  a  second,  and 
no  first  personal :  for  example,  ^,  ^u  unb  bein  JBtUs^ 

bet,  or,  ©u^  bein  SStubet  unb  iif  wotten  fpa^teitn  gc^en, 

you,  your  brother,  'and  I  will  take  a  walk.  SBoEen  is 
in  the  first  person  plural,  because  one  of  the  subjects 
<bU/  bein  jSniber  unb  tc^)  happens  to  be  in  the  first 

person,  namely,  ic^^  2)u,  beih  IBttfti^  unb  bdne 
^c^jtcr  feijb  ^eute  efngctaben  worben,  you,  your  bro- 
ther, and  your  sister,  have  been  invited  to-day.  ©e^b 
is  the  second  person  of  the  verb,  on  account  of  bU/  the 
second  personal  pronoun,  which  takes  the  lead,  in  ab- 
sence of  the  first. 

3.  The  verb  is  put  in  the  plural  number,  with  a  sub- 
ject nominative  of  the  singular,  in  titles  of  address :  as, 
•  <gucrc  e):ccllenj  l^aben  befol^len,  your  Excellency  has  or- 
dered ;  @uere  dRaiejt^t  gerul^en,  your  Majesty  is  gra- 
ciously pleased ;  ^^xt  ®nabcn  bcmerf en,  your  Grace  <Jb- 
serves.  In  the  above,  1s)C&tti,  flerul^en,  bemetfen,  are 
in  the  plural  number.  Persons  of  title,  or  rank,  are 
sometimes  spoken  of,    in  this  form,  even  when  absent : 

as,  2)er  .^err  85aron  ftnb  ^tx  gewefen,  my  Lord  Baron 
has  been  here;  ber  ^rr@raf  ]()aben  ed  mfr  gefagt,  my 

Lord  Count  has  told  me.  Tliis  is,  indeed,  carrying  the 
point  of  respect  and  politeness  very  far,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

Rule  IL  The  personal  pronouns  are  always  to  be  ex^ 
pressed,  unless  some  other  word  is  Substituted  for  th^m. 

Observations,  1.  It  is  of  counfe  understood,  that  when 
a  subject  nominative  accompanies  the  verb,  no  additional 
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proooan  it  wa^eiL  Therefore,  in  the  third  penoo,  the 
proQOUo  II  not  leqwcd,  wheo  a  tubftaDlive*  in  the  iM^ 
mioative  case,  is  already  with  the  verb :  for  example^ 
2)er  SRann  fd^ibt/  the  man  writes^  where  it  woukt  be 
wrong  to  lay,  bet  SRann  et  fd^cibt,  the  nan  he  writes ; 
one  Doaunative  being  sqffieiest*  In  the  same  inanner» 
when  yoH  address  a  person  with  a  title*  the  se^nd  pro<' 
noun  personal  would  be  superfluous ;  as,  ^xt  ®nabeit 
tweifen  mix  i^x  toieU  Sfite,  your  Grace,  or  your  Lord- 
ship, shows  me  great  biadaess;  where  the  iaseitioti  of  a 
pronoNn»  afUr  jfaw  Grace,  would  be  improper. 

2.  The  imperative  mood  takes  no  pronoun  m  the  ee^- 
cood  persoii,  except  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  and  di»- 
tinctioa.  But  the  third-  person  canuol  be  used  witkoui 
tbepronoun,  not  even  when  it  stands  for  the  second*  i» 
speaking  to  any  one.     See  the  Conjugation  of  Verbs. 

3«  When  two  or  more  verbs*  of  the  same  person*  meet 
together*  one  pronoun*  or  substantive*  may  serve  for 
them  all:  for  example,  ^  lefe  unb  \istAU,  I  read  and 
write;  it  Uxti  ^  mir^  ging  aHr  M\>  tDtebev  toegr  he 

came  to  me*  but  soon  went  away  again ;  x^x  l^cibm^xt 

einlobung  erl^aUen,  banf en  fur  ^xz  ®ute  unb  mtbcn 
und  bad  SS^rgnugen  mo^KiV  @ie  iu  USyxi^m,  we  have 

received  your  invitation^  thank  you  for  your  kindness, 
and  will  do  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  you. 
In  these  instances,  the  pronoun  is  only  employed  once, 
before  the  first  verb.  It  is  the  same,  when  a  substantive, 
or  proper  name.  Is  joined  to  the  verb  t  as,  bet  gtittb 
lata  unb  t>erl^eerte  bad  Sanb^  the  enemy  came,  and  deso* 
lated  the  country. 

4*  The  first  personal  pronoun  is  sometimes  omitted  in 
old,  and  formal  language,  particularly  in  addressing 
persons  of  superior  runk:  ai*  Suere  ®naben  fanti  f^iera 
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tnitDerftd^/  I  can  herewith  assure  your  Lordship; 
£)fn> €i(^eibenl^etl^lten/  i  ba?e  reedved  your  let- 
ter. This  notion  seems  to  hate  sptwag  from  an  imagi* 
nary  kind  of  reverence^  by  wbich  be  that  spoke,  or 
wrote,  was  too  modest  to  raentioo  bis  own  person,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  one  spoken  to.  But,  thanks  to  better 
times,  those  Gotbick  ideas  are  now  abandoned. 

Tenses. 
Here,  a  few  things  only  are  to  be  remarked. 

1.  The  preterimperfect  tense  is,  in  German,  not  com* 
monly  employed  to  express  an  action  quite  passed,  aud 
unconnected  with  any  other.  For  this  purpose  the  pre* 
terperfect  is,  in  general,  appropriated,  though  the  £ng* 
lish  prefer  the  preterimperfect:   for  example,  3^  \)ait 

biid  nie  fiefel^cn,  1  never  saw  it ;  id^  bin  me  ba  gewefen, 

I  never  was  there ;  finb  ®f C  ttie  in  IBerlfn  gcwefen,  were 
you  never  at  Berlin  ?  When  the  action  is  connected  with 
another,  that  happened  at  the  same  time,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  former,  the  preterimperfect  is  proper.    ^  tvir 

f)x^  anfamen,  fo  fd^icf ten  tt>tr  unfem  JBeWenten  juriuf, 

when  we  arrived  here,  we  sent  back  our  servant.  We 
arrived  and  sent  back,  are  two  actions  connected  with, 
and  following  out  of,  one  another.  Such  a  connection  of 
actions  fs  the  subject  of  historical  narration.  The  preter- 
imperfect is,  therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  sort 
of  composition. 

2.  In  historical  style,  the  present  tense  is,  frequently, 
substituted  for  the  past  imperfect,  to  enliven  the  repre- 
sentation. This  is  sometimes  done  in  English,  but  more 
seldom,  than  in  German. 

3.  The  present  teiise  is  occasionally  applied  to  a  future 
action.    Si)  reffe  motgen  clb,  I  (shalO  set  off  to  morrow ; 
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in  brepffioc^K^t  W^  ®i^  ^^^  wieber  l^ier,  in  Uirec  «veeks 
time  you  (will)  see  me  liere  again ;  iij  f  omme  gleicl^  Wie^ 
bet/  1  (will)  come  back  immediately. 

Tket  Moods. 

The  Indicative,  and  Imperative  require  no  eluei* 
datiun. 

I2tfl^  /•  The  Subjunctive,  or  as  the  Germans  call  it, 
th  dn^unctive,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  used  : 

1.  When  a  state  of  uncertainty  is  implied.  It  b, 
therefore,  to  be  found  after  some  conjunctions^  which 
convey  that  idea.  Such  are,  XQiXiXi,  if;  a(6  n^nn^  as 
if;  ob/  wliether ;  bamtt,  in  order  that ;  bap/  that.  9ut 
the  subjaticlive  nieod  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  go- 
verned by  those  cooj  unctions.  It  solely  depends  upon 
the  uncertaintv,  or  doubtfulness,  with  which  the  ao- 
tion  of  the  verb  is  conceived.  It  appears,  for  instance^ 
that  the  subjunctive  follows  aAer  bap,  wben  any  one 
of  these  verbs  precedes:  fiSitteil/  to  beg;  xdH^iXi,  to 
advise;  ermfil^nen,  to  exhort;  bcforcjeit,  to  apprehend; 
f&rd)ten/  to  fear ;  fd)einen/  to  appear,  to  seem ;  b^ 
bingcU/  to  make  conditions;  wunfi^cn,  to  wish;  wofe 
letl/  to  desire ;  JWcifeltl/  to  doubt,  &:c.  For,  when 
we  beg,  advise,  exhort,  apprehend,  fear,  wish,  desire, 
that  a  thing  be  done,  a  degree  of  uncertainty  exists, 
as  to  the  event.  Ou  this  ground,  the  subjunctive  mood 
is  employed,  in  German.  This  is  farther  manifest  frpm 
the  verb  fagcn,  to  say,  and  similar  ones,  as,  aXitWOtttn, 
to  answer ;  belS)auptett,  to  maintain,  &c.  When  that, 
which  is  said,  or  maintained,  remains,  in  our  idea, 
liable  to  doubt,   the  subjunctive  should  follow  after 
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ba|i:  for  example,  ^dxi  fagt  miXf  bad  eS  gebetmert 

I^Z,  tbey  tell  me  that  tliere  has  been  thunder;  unfet ' 

gteiinb  b«^m>tet,  bo*  blef  ein  frud^tbate*  Steir  fe^n 

la^bC/  our  friend  maintains,  that  this  will  be  a  fruitAil 
year.  Here,  I  am  told  something,  and  a  person  has 
OMuntained,  that  such  and  such  an  event  will  take,  place. 
But  in  as  far  as  I  do  not  regard  these  things  as  perfectly 
certain,  and  as  there  may  be  a  doubt  about  them,  it  b 
proper  that  the  notion  should  be  expressed  in  the  sub- 
junctive mood.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  is 
considered  as  positive,  and  unquestionable,  the  indica- 
tive must  be  made  use  of:  for  Instance,  when  a  person 
speaks  of  himself,  as,  ^  bel^au))te/  ba$  e$  xoclfyt  i%  I 
maintain  that  it  is  true.  .  Here,  thesubjunctiva/would  lie 
wrong,  because  the  notion  is  strongly  affirmative.  If 
what  a  person  maintains  were  notcertaiu,  in  his  own  coo* 
ception,  he  should  look  for  another  expression,  such  as^ 

/  heUewy  I  think.    3cJ^  n>eif  /  ba^  et  ba§  ®elb  bihxtUf 

men  l^at;  I  know  he  has  received  the  money :  the  indi- 
cative, for  the  same  reason.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
the  subjunctive  rests  upon  the  opinion,  that  it  is  formed^ 
of  the  certainty  or  uncertainty,  in  the  action  of  the  verb. 
It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  this,  that,  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  indicative, 
or  the  subjunctive  be  mpre  proper :  the  decision  will 
proceed  from  the  point  of  view,  in  which  the  sentence  is 
contemplated. — ^The  subjunctive  is,  sometimes,  unneces- 
sarily recurred  to,  because  the  condition,  on  which  it 
depends,  is  not  always  sufficiently  understood. 

2.  The  subjunctive  mood  takes  place,  when  ha^,  and 
XOiXKaf  are  to  be  supplied :  as,  Qt  c/iavbt,  t$  fet)  ntd^t 
migUd^/  be  thinks  ^that)  it  is  not  possible ;  man  \agt, 

^ev  J(aifet  l^^abeSriibendemad^/  they  say  (that)  the  £ni* 

L  L 
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peror  has  made  peace.  In  thote  exanplcsy  the  indka- 
tire  nigbl  alto  pais,  without  censure.  But  not  so  in  the 
following :  SBSore  id^  an  3^et  ®tt\U,  were  I  io  your 
place,  instead  of,  mntt  H^  aXi  S^vev  @te|k  toixt,  if  I  were 
in  your  place  ;  \^tit  et  bie  @C^^  \>^  (Srifud^  had  he 
the  treasures  of  Craesui,  for,  mjentt  et  bie  @(l^a^  bed 
6r6fltd  \fitiZi  if  he  ^  had  the  treasures  of  Croesus.   Thus^ 

SoUte  {xi}  bad  ereignen;  should  that  Imppen ;  foSte  er 

tlid^t  tommen/  should  he  not  come:  for,  if  that  should 
happen,  if  he  should  not  come. 

3.  It  frequently  stands  in  a  potential  sigaificatieii,  ex- 
presung  a  wish :  as,  ^r  .^tmmel  gebe  ed/  may  heaven 
grant  it;  ®ott  bel^ute,  God  forbid ;— or  a  permissioo, 
and  concession  :  as,  Sc  gel^^  WOl^in  et  tDOQe/  Jet  him  go 
where  he  pleases  ;~or  a  supposition: as,  Sd  ivdte  beffer, 
t9enn  toir  39S^ten  Slatl^  befolgt  \^ttta,  it  would  be  better, 
if  we  had  followed  your  advice ;  b(e  giraniofen  \^nta 

bie  ^IcO^t  nid^t  gemonnen,  mnn  fte  nid^t  eitte  fe  fltof  e 
Uebetmad^t  an  Seuteti  gel^K^bt  \)aittti,  \ht  French  would 

not  have  gained  the  battle,  if  they  had  not  had  such 
superior  numbers ;— surprise,  or  wonder,  «^^tte  id^^  boc^ 
nid^t  geglaubt !  I  should  not  have  thought  it  !* 

RuU  II.  The  JnfinUke  Mood  occurs  either  wiihoui 
the  preposition  JU/  or  withiU 

A.  Without  )U/ 

1.  When  it  stands  by  itself,  and  unconnected,  ^r  ex- 
ample, iia  a  vocabulary:  as,Keben,  to  love;  fel^en,  to  see. 

2.  When  it  is  in  tbe  room  of  a  substantive,  either  as 
the  subject,  or  as  tbe  object :  as,  t>erft)ted^n  Uttb  etfaifctt 

finb  jwep  ioerfd[)iebene  @ad^en^  to  promise  and  to  falfil 
are  two  different  things ;  bad  nenne  Id^  fedj^ten,  thkt  I 

•  Cefpng,  MeSttben. 
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call  to  fight,  or  fighting ;  bad  l^eiffe  id^  graufam  t^tfal^ 

XtXi,  that  I  call  to  act  craelly,  or  acting  cruelly. 

3.  After  the  verbs :  f irmeii/  migcn,  lafien,  b&jffeii/ 

foSen,  tDoUetl/  muffen  ;  and  mrben/  when  it  is  the  auxi- 
liary to  the  future  tense. 

4.  After  the  verbs:  %tX^tXi,  to  bid;  j^elfetl/  to  hel[>; 
lel^ren/  to  teach ;  lemen,  to  learn ;  \^hxzn,  to  hear ;  fess 
j^etl/  to  see ;  f&|)Ien/  to  feel.  For  example :  ^  l^ief  i^ 
%t^ta,  I  bid  him  go ;  er  I^Uft  mtr  fd^eibetl/  be  helps  me 
to  write,  that  is,  he  assists  me  in  writing ;  bet  SSatet  \t\ftt 
bo^  Sivb  lefetl/  the  father  teaches  the  child  to  read  ;  XO\l 

lemen  tanjen,  we  learn  to  dance ;  i(^  jj^Jre  jte  ftngen,  I 

hear  theqi  sing ;  id^  fel^e  il(^n  f ommeH/ 1  see  him  come, 
or  coming ;  ev  ful()Ue  fein^Iut  ^ifycta,  he  felt  his  blood 
boil,  or  boilhig. — After  some  of  those  verbs,  the  Eng- 
lish more  commonly  use  tlie  participle ;  the  Germans 
constantly  employ  the  infinitive.  Sel^tett  and  temett 
sometimes  admit  )U;  before  the  infinitive  that  follows 
them, 

5.  Some  verbs  are  joined  to  an  infinftive,  without  )U, 
io^  particular  phrases.    They  are : 

jBleibetl/  to  remain :  with  the  infinitive,  it  signifies 
continuance  of  locality — as,  @c  Neibt  licgeil/  he  con« 
tinues  lying;  et  bleibt  {tlett/  he  continues  sitting,  be 
keeps  his  seat,  he  does  not  move  from  his  seat ;  et  bleibt 
{{e^etl/  he  continues  standing.  Thus  with  fiecfett/  to 
stick  fast ;  j^angeil/  to  hang ;  InizXi,  to  kneel ;  Hebett/  to 
adhere,  to  stick. 

^al^ren/  to  go  in  a  carriage,  with  \pa^iztm '  as,  ^ 
fal^re  fpa%\ttm,  I  drive  out  for  exercise,  for  an  airing. 

Sinbeil/  to  find,  is  occasionally  followed  by  the  infini» 
tive,  where  the  Englbb  put  the  participle.  St  fattb  fte 
fd^lafen^  he  found  them  sleeping,  or/asleep^  id^  f(U\t) 

L  L  2 
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ba«  ©ud^  auf  bcm  Ztfd^eliegcn,  I  found  ibe  book  lying 

upon  the  table.  The  participle  might  here  be  used, 
even  in  German. 

®€t)en,  to  go :  as,  Sd^  gel^e  fpafeieren,  I  lake  a  walk ; 

et  gel^t  fc^llafetl/  he  goes  to  sleep,  that  is,  he  goes  to  bed ; 
and  with  some  other  verbs. 

^aiiXt,  to  have,  in  these  and  similar  phrases :  (St  ffdt 
gut  teifetl/  he  has  good  travelHng ;  fie  IJKtben  gUt  ftres^ 
d^,  you  liave  fine  talking ;  nHt  j^bett  ®db  auf  3iM^^ 
fiel^en/  we  have  money  standing  out  on  mterest. 

&if  legetl/  to  hy  one'sself  down,  with  fid^kfeil/  to 
sleep :  as,  ^  lege  mii)  fd^afert,  I  lay  myself  down  to 
sleep. 

SDIac^eil/  when  it  signifies  to  cause,  to  oecasion :  as» 

@r  tm(i)t  midf  lai)m,  he  makes  me  laugh ;  er  mad)t  nAit 

XViitun,  he  makes  me  cry. 

Stiittn,  to  ride  On  horseback,  with  fpa^iemt :  as,  QSf 
reite  ipai^iixm,  I  take  a  ride. 

Sl()Un/  to  do,  will]  m(i)%  and  a%  after  it :  as,  SAt 
%xaVL  ii)Ut  nicl^tS  old  janfen/  the  woman  does  nothing 
but  quarrel ;  ber  SiRann  tlj^ut  nicl^td  flte  \c^^tin,  the  man 
does  nothing  but  scold. 

B.  The  Infinitive  with  the  preposition-  )U^  to,  b^ 
fore  it : 

1.  After  nouns,  when,  in  English,  either  to,  with  the 
infinitive,  or  of,  with  the  participle,  is  used :  for  ex*- 
ample,  after  a  substantive,  gufi  JU  fpielen^  an  inclina- 
tion to  play ;  ba§  SSergnugeti  @ie  ju  fel^en,  theplcasurc 
of  seeing  you ;  ber  ®unfd^  getobt  iu  werbett;  the  wish 
of  being  praised ;— afker  an  ad|ective,'{4)  XOCX  fcof)  mei^ 

nen  %xt\m\>  tmcber  ju  felS)en/  I  was  happy  to  see  my 

friend  again;  ntubejU  {ie^en,  tired  of  standing. 
S«  After  verbf,  when  purpose  and  design  are  inti* 
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mated.  ^  gifig  ju  bem  ^axiHt,  V^m  bte  @ad^e  t>a¥jutf 
fieUen  unb  mtt  il^  batuber  ya  ^ptti^n,  I  weot  to  fbe 

man.  to  represeat  the  thing  to  him,  and  to  converse  with 
him  about  it.  And  here  the  particle  uttt  ii  frequently 
joined  with  ya,  which  expresses  the  design  still  nu>re  dis* 

tinctly.    giebet  bie  Xugenb/  urn  glutflid^  }u  fe)^,  love 

virtue  (for)  to  be  happy. 

3.  After  the  following,  and  verbs  of  a  similar  signifi* 
cation:  ^Cnfangen,  to  begin ;  auf^firett/ to  cease ;  befel^ 
lett/  to  command  ;  bittCH/  to  beg ;  ixxoaxtta,  to  expect*; 
l^offeit,  to  hope ;  ffird^ten,  to  fear ;  btt>l()en,  to  threaten  ; 
pfltgen,  to  be  wont ;  ht\)a\XpiZXi,  to  maintain  ;  zxUxiXita, 
to  acknowledge ;  bef ennen,  to  confess ;  fcl{)emen,  to  ap- 
pear, to  seem ;  WUttfcl^en,  to  wish  ;  loerlangen,  to  desire ; 

etmangeln,  to  fail;  eriauben,  to  permit;  gejlatten,  to 

allow ;  t)etbienen/  to  deserve ;  xoa^tn,  to  venture ;  ^O:? 

beti/  to  have,  as,  icl^  i^abe  ;Si)nen  ztxoa^  }u  fagen^  I  have 

something  to  tell  you ;  fepn,  to  be,  as,  eS  iff  JU  f&rcl()tcn; 
it  is  to  be  feared ;  n>iffen,  to  know:  and  these  verbs, 
\)zV{tn,  n\X%m,  ftommen,  when  they  signify  to  be  of  use, 
to  answer  a  purpose. 

4.  The  preposition  tHjXiZ,  without,  requires  )u  before 
the  infinitive.  The  English  construe  it  with  the  parti- 
ciple :  as,  SDI^ne  iU  Wiffen,  without  knowing,  Fr.  8an8 
snvoir. 

In  English,  the  infinitive,  with  to,  is  put,  after  some 
verbs,  where  the  Germans  prefer  the  conjunction  baf, 
with  the  indicative,  or  subjunctive,  for  example,  /  knew 
him  to  he  the  man,  iif)  wu^u,  baf  et  bet  SRann  todx; 
they  thought  me  to  he  mistaken,  ftebac^tetl/  bit^  icl^ 

micf)  {rrte ;  he  believed  it  to  be  true,  et  glaubte,  ba  j[  e^ 

n)al^r  n)dte« — ^The  infinitive  with  to,  is  also  employed, 
by  the  English,  after  words,  which  form  indirect  quesu 

L  L  3 
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tioos^  such  as,  when^  wlure^  hne,  which,  what,  wkiiee, 
whom,  wheo  certain  Terbs,  such  as,  to  know,  to  tell,  to  be 
told,  and  the  like,  precede.  F6r  example,  you  know 
how  to  write  U;  Iwill  tell  you  what  to  do:  teach  me 
what  to  sayl  In  German,  the  indicative,  or  subjunctivcii 
of  some  assbting  verb,  such  as,  X(i\X^,  foQ/  must,  ought, 
shall,  is  to  be  made  use  of:  as,  (gie  XOi^td,  XOit  @{e  e6 
fd^rciben  mfiffen,  you  know  how  you  must  write  it ;  icl^ 
tM  ^ntn  fagen^  waS  @le  tl^un  m&ffen,  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  must  do ;  lel^ren  @(e  miil^,  xoa^  \t\)  fagen  foil, 

teach  me  what  I  shall  say. 


The  Auxiliaries. 

When  the  same  auxiliary  belongs  to  more 'than  one 
verb,  it  need  only  be  once  expressed :  as,  3c^  ^be  t% 
%t\^hxt  unb  gefel^en,  I  have  heard,  and  seen  it ;  xoix  J^K^beit 

gefcl^rieben,  gelefen  unb  gefi^rocben,  we  have  written, 
read,  and  talked ;  bet  ^inlg  wlrb  t)on  feinen  Untert^o^ 

tten  geltebt  unb  geel()rt/  the  king  is  beloved,  and  honoured 
by  his  subjects.  It  would  encumber  the  sentences,  to 
have  llie  auxiliary  more  than  once,  in  those  several  ex- 
amples. The  English  coincides  in  this  with  the  German 
language.  But  the  latter  owns  a  peculiarity,  with  which 
many  other  tongues  are  not  acquainted ;  namely,  that 
the  first  and  second  auxiliary,  when  placed  at  the  end  of 
a  sentence,  may  be  omitted.      For  instance:     STOdtl 

Srcunb  j^atmir  gcfagt,  bag  cr  3l()ten  ©tief  gcUfen,  my 

friend  has  told  me,  that  he  has  read  your  letter.  After 
gelefetl/  the  auxiliary,  i^cbz,  or  l^ai,  is  to  be  understood. 
It  would  have  been  fully  as  well,  if  it  had  been  ex- 
pressed, thcfugh  sometimes  the  omission  has  a  good 
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effect,  by  preventing  the  monotonous  repetition  of  the 
same  auxiliary  word.*  Tlie  third  auxiliary,  though 
placed  at  the  end,  can  never  be  left  out. 


Hie  Verb  governing  Cases  of  Declension, 

Rule  I.  77^  Nominative  case,  as  the  object,  is  re^ 
quired, 

1.  By  the  following  verbs:  ©Cpn,  to  be ;  n>crbcn,  to 
become ;  bleibcU/  to  remain  ;  l^eiffen,  to  be  called,  to 
bear  a  name ;  fcl{)einen,  to  seem.  Examples :  griebrfcIS^ 
XOax  eln  proper  ^Snig,  Frederick  was    a  great  king; 

mein  33ruber  ifi  @olbat  geworben,  my  brother  is  become 
a  soldier ;  er  bletbt  tin  Zi)ox,  wiz  et  immer  wax,  he 

remains  a  silly  man,  as  he  always  was ;  biefct  SRenfcf^ 
f)tX^t  ber  £)ber{le^  this  man  is  called  the  colonel;  ik 
fc^eint  cln  gutcr  |)tan,  it  seems  a  good  plan.  The 
nouns,  after  the  verbs,  are  here  all  in  tlie  nominative 
case. 

2.  By  the  passive  voice  of  such  verbs,  as,  in  the  active^ 
govern  a  double  accusative:  for  instance,  nennen^  to 

call,  to  name— et  xoixi  ein  t1^xliti)ix  Wtaxta  genannt,  he 

is  called  an  honest  man  ;  l^eiffen,  to  call,  to  name ;  taits 

fen,  to  christen— ba§  ^inb  ijl  ^einricl^  gctauft  worben, 

the  child  has  been  christened  Henry.  .^einricl()  is  heref 
the  nominative  case,     ©cl^ettcn,  to  abuse— ct  wirb  ein 

©etruger  9cfcl[)oUen,  he  is  abused  as  a  cheat;  fcl[)im})fen, 

to  insult  by  opprobrious  appellations — er  n>arb  etnef 
!Dlemme  gefcl^imipft,  he  was  insulted  as  a  coward.    Some 

*  The  Swedes  use  a'  similar  freedom. 
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verbs  occur,  in  English,  with  two  accusatives,  in  the 
active,  and  two  nominatives  (namely,  one  as  the  subject 
before,  and  the  other  as  the  object  aAer,  the  verb)  in 
the  passive  voice :  whereas,  in  German,  the  second  case 
is  construed  with  a  preposition.  Such  are  the  verbs^  to 
appoint,  to  choose,  to  declare,  and  the  like:  for  exam- 
ple, @r  ijl  ium  doctor  itmai)t  woxitn,  he  is  made  a 
doctor;  et  ifl  jum  9tt4)ter  emonnt  worbeU/  he  has  been 
appointed  judge ;  er  xoaxi  fur  ettien  @p(^ibuben  erfUrt* 

he  was  declared  a  thief.  Here  the  prepositions  }u  and 
f&r^  are  employed,  while,  in  English,  the  nominative  case 
is  sufficient.  Some  grammarians  join  the  verb  Itlfxttt,  to 
teach,  with  a  double  accusative,  in  the  active  voice :  as, 
icmanbcn5Wujll  U^nn,  to  teach  a  person  musick.  There- 
fore, it  would  be  right  to  say,  in  the  passive,  et  {^SRttftf 
gele^rt  XVOXitXt,  he  has  been  taught  musick.  But  this 
mode  of  expression  would  be  considered  as  rather  un^ 
usual.  It  would  be  less  so,  to  say,  iijm  ifl  SRuftF  ge^ 
U\)Xt  XOOXizXi,  musick  has  been  taught  to  biro.  Then 
the  active  voice  must  exclude  the  double  accusative,  and 
substitute  one  dative^  This  is  preferred  by  many,  who 
accordingly,  say,  einem  Ztxva^  Ui)Xtn,  to  teach  some- 
thing to  a  person. 

3.  The  reflective  verbs  are  followed  by  a  nominative, 
after  aU,  or  tt>je,  as :  for  instance,    @r  bettdgt  ftd^  al6 

ein  red^tfd^affener  fSRann,  he  conducts  himself  as  an 
honest  man ;  er  jefc^net  fid)  alS  ein  gutcr  ©olbat  an^, 

he  distinguishes  himself  as  a  good  soldier.  But  it  must 
be  observed,  that  this  nominative  case  is  not  governed 
by  the  reflective  verb.     That  phrase  is  elliptical,  and,  at 

full  length,  would  be,  gr  bcttdgt  ftdf),  ate  ein  ted^tfci^fsf 

fener  9Rann  fid^  hztxagt,  he  conducts  himself,  as  an  bo- 
nest  man  conducU  himself;  er  iddj)net  ftd^  aui,  ali  ein 
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guter  @0&at  ftd^  m^zi^mt,  he  distinguish^  himself  as 
a  good  soldier  distinguishes  himselfr  The  circumstances 
are  the  same  aAer  verbs,  which  are  not  reflective:  as^ 

Set  £nabe  fd^reibt  al$  ein  fSRann,  the  boy  writes  as  a 
man ;  for  bec  ^nobe  fc^reibt,  al$  ein  Wtann  fd^retbt,  the 

boy  writes,  as  a  man  writes.  If  the  case  be  referred  to 
the  reflective  verb,  it  must  be  the  accusative:  for  exam* 

pie,  (Sr  itlgt  {t(!^  aB  einen  t&d^tigen  ^iibijitm,  he  shows 

himself  an  able  general. 

Ruk  IL  The  Genitive  case,  governed  : 

1.  By  the  verbs:  SCnflagetl/  to  accuse  of  ;  bebutfeH/ 
to  be  in  need  of,  (sometimes,  it  is  construed  with  the  ac- 
cusative case);  befd^ulbigetT/  to  accuse  of,  to  charge  with; 
Jbevaubett/  to  rob;  ttberl^eben/  to  disburden,  to  free  from; 
lO&tbigen/  to  deign,  to  think  worthy  of.  The  thing  that 
we  are  accused  of,  in  need  of,  charged  with,  robbed  of^ 
freed  from,  thought  worthy  of,  is  put  in  the  genitive  case : 

for  example,  ;Semanben  be$  SRorbe^  anf  lagen,  to  accuse 
a  person  of  murder ;  jjemonben  bet  $Ben:dtl()et:€9  befd^ulk 

btgeil/  to  charge  a  person  with  treachery;  jemanben  fet^ 
tied  S3etm&gett6  berauben,  to  rob  a  a  person  of  his  for- 
tune ;  jemanben  bet  ^\x1^z  hbvU^^tn,  to  free  a  person 
from  the  trouble ;  jjemanbett  grower  (Sl()re  totirbigen,  to 

think  a  person  worthy  of  great  honour. 

2.  The  following  take  the  genitive  case  of  the  thii^ 
and  the  accusative  of  the  person ;  but  they  may  also  be 
placed  in  some  other  construction :  .@ewdl^reh/  to  graut; 

entblipeU/  to  strip;  entlaffen,  to  dismiss;  entlabesi/  to 

disburden;  etttlebigett^  to  free  from;   entfe^ett/  to  dis^* 
place;  uberful()ren/  to  convict;  jtberieugett/ to  convince;  ' 
t^etft^ern^  to  assure ;  t)em)eifett,  to  banish.    For  exam- 
ple :  Semanben  feined  SSunf4)e$  geto%ett^  to  grant  to 

a  person  his  wish,  that  which  he  wbhes;  eitien  3Rill^ll 
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feitte6  TlmM  entfefeen,  to  discharge  a  man  from  his  of- 
fice; ftd^  einer  8ajl  entleWgen,  to  clisencunil>er  one'sseif 

of  a  burden;  ben  Sk^ulbigett  feineS  fBerbred^n^  fibers 

ffi^rett/  to  convict  the  guitty  person  of  bis  crime;  iif 

vetpd^e  iiii  melncr  greuubfc^ft,  I  assure  thee  of  my 

friendship.  Those  beginning  with  ent  and  hitt,  may 
be  construed  with  the  preposition  lOOtl/    and  the  dative 

following:  as,  Semanben  t)on  feliter  gajl  entlaben,  to  free 
a  person  from  his  burden ;  jiemanbett  boti  fetttem  2){enfle 

entlaffett/  to  dismiss  a  person  from  his  office ;  jiemanben 

wn  feinem  3tttl^ume  ubetjeufien,  to  convince  a  person 

of  his  errour.  ®ttoaifttn,  and  t^erftd^ni,  may  be  oined 
with  the  dative  of  the  person,  and  the  accusative  of  the 

thing:  as,  Sdj)  gettxJ^re  Wr  beine  JBitte,  I  grant  (to) 

you  your  request;  16)  vetjld^ere  e6  bit,  I  assure  (it  to) 
you.  JBetftc^m  is  likewise  combined  with  the  preposi- 
tion bcn :  as,  i(t)  bin  bon  ber  ©acl^e  berfic^ett,  I  am  as- 

sured  of  the  thing.— S3ele]()rett  has  the  genitive  of  the 

thing,  in  the  expression,  jemanben  eineS  beffetn  btl^ 

tetl/  to  inform  a  person  of  what  is  better,  to  set  him  right. 
But  commonly  "oon  is  made  use  of— et  f)at  mit\)  bon  bet 

®a(^t  htkffxU 

3.  These  govern  either  the  genitive,  or  the  accusative, 
the  former  being  more  usual  in  some  of  them,  and  the 
latter  ih  others :  70)^X1,  to  mind,  to  care  about ;    be<; 

burfen,  to  want ;  begelfiren,  to  desire ;  tntU^xm,  to 

want,  to  do  without;  erwdl^nen,  to  mention;  genieffeiT, 
to  enjoy;  l^flegen,  to  foster,  to  take  care  of;  fd)onen, 
to  spare;  fpotUn,  to  mock;  tJergeffeit,  to  forget;  xoax^ 
Un,  to  attend  to,  to  take  care  of,  as,  feine^  HmM  waxtf 
ten,  to  attend  to  one's  office. — ©ebenfen,  to  remember, 
to  think  of,  may  have  the  genitive  after  it,  or  the  prepo- 
sition (iti,  with  the  accusative. 
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4.  Several  reflective  verbs  are  construed  witb^  tlie  ge<- 
nitjve  case  of  the  thiog.     Sucli  are :  @{d^  anmaf  ett/  to 

claim,  as,  {tc^  eine^  Xitet^  anmaf  eti/  to  claim  a  title, 
(aUo  with  the  accusative,  ffd^  einen  ZlUl  mmaftxi)  rpd^ 

(einer  @a(^)  onnel^men/  to  interest  oneWlf  in  a  thing; 

fid^  bebanf en,  to  thank  for,  as,  ^  bcbanf c  mic^  beffetr, 

I  tbauk  you  for  that ;  ft^  bebenf en,    to  consider;   ft(!(^ 

beftnnen,  to  think-  upon ;  f[4)  bebienen,  to  make  use  of; 
fid)  beoeben,  to  resign^  to  give  up ;  ftd^  bemild^tigen,  fic^ 

bemeipent/  tomakeoneWlf  master  of  a  thing,  to  gain 
possession  of  it;  fid)  ent^olten,  to  abstain;  ftc^  entfdj^a^ 
gen,  to  get  rid  of  a  thing  ;  fic^  entftnnen,  to  recollect^ 
fid^ etbarmen,  to  have  mercy,  to  have  compassion;  ft(^ 
erinnem,  to  remember ;  ficl^  emel^ren,  to  resist ;  ficl^ 
freuen,  to  rejoice;  \i(^  9etr6jlen,  to  hope  forwith con- 
fidence; fit})  rul^men,  to  boast  of;  fic^  fcj^dmen,  to  be 
ashamed ;  ficl^  untetfangen,  untenoinben,  to  venture  on, 

to  undertake ;  ficl^  loerfel^en,  to  be  aware  of;  fii\)  rvti^ 
gem,  to  refuse.*  Add  some  impersonals :  6§  ^ttmt 
mid),  I  repent ;  micl^  iammett,    I  pity,   am  sorry  for ; 

e^  uxlangt  mi(f),  1  desire ;  e8  t>erIol^nt  jicl()  (bet  SRfilf^e) 

it  is  worth  (while).  Many  of  these  verbs  also  admit 
otlier  cases,  and  prepositions. 

5.  The  verbs  fe^n,  to  be,  and  wcrben,  to  become, 
have  the  genitive  case  after  them,  in  some  phrases :  as, 

bet  SKeinung  fe^n,  to  be  of  opinion ;   SSorl^abenS  fe^n^ 

to  be  in  the  intention,  to  intend ;  SSiQen^  fe^n,  to  pur- 
pose; Unmutl^^  fe^n,  to  be  in  a  state  of  displeasure, 

♦  The  reflective,  or  reciprocal  pronoun,  in  most  of  these 
verbs,  is  in  the  accusative  case :  anmapen  has  it  in  the  da- 
tive ;  which  appears,  when  it  is  put  in  the  first  person,  as, 
tcb  txiaft  mir  bte^  an,  this  I  pretend  to. 
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disMlisfoctioo,  dejectiQO,  to  be  displetied,  to  be  dissa- 
tinfied^  to  be  dejected ;— S3otl()aben9  tvt(bm,  to  resolve, 
to  determine. 

Tlie  combioation  of  the  genitive  case  with?erbf»  was 
fonnerly  more  frequent,  than  it  is  at  the  iNPesent  daj* 
It  it  found  in  old  writings,  after  many  verbs^  which  aif 
BOW  joined  to  other  cases,  or  followed  by  preposlioiiSt 
For  instance,  to  express  a  part  of  a  things  the  mere  fB- 
nitivewas  put,  where  a  preposition  is  now  employed: 
u,  S9  t>ed  JBtoteS/  eat  of  the  bread ;  ttinle  M  9iAf 
ndt  drink  of  the  wine ;  nimm  M  ®etreibe6/  take  of 
the  corn.    In  modem  language  it  would  be,  i^.wn  bem 

SrotC/  trinle  i^on  bem  SBeine«* 

Rule  IIL  The  Dative  case  after  the  verb. 

I.  After  transitive  verbs,  whidi,  at  the  same  time,  go- 
vern the  accusative.  The  accusative  b  then  called  the 
case  of  the  thing,  and  the  dative  the  case  of  the  person  i 

for  example,  @eben  @ie  bem  SRontu  ba$  fbudf,  give  the 

book  to  the  man.  X^m  Wtanm  is  the  dative  case  of  the 
person,  and  ba§  JBucI^/  the  acciosative  of  the  thing. — 
The  following  transitives  take  the  dative  of  the  person: 
©ebetl/  to  give ;  nel^men^  to  take  from  a  person ;  fo^ 
gen,  to  say ;  cridl^leit,  to  tell ;  antwortett/  to  answer  ; 
bringen,  to  bring;  befel^len,  to  command;  btioi^lm,  to 
p«y ;  tofien,  to  cost ;  hkttn,  to  offer ;  bcrgen/  to  sell 

upon  credit;  Uit)tti,  to  lend;  glaubttl/  to  believe; 
gStmetl/  not  to  envy,  not  to  grudge;  SagCtt/  to  com- 
pbin  of,  to  state  in  the  form  of  complaint ;  Uefem/  to 

t  Voss.  Odyssee,  1.  110.  (giiitje  mif((^ten  bti  WDtltiii, 
some  mixed  of  the  wine.  This  is  an  imitation  of  the  an- 
cient construction. 
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furnish ;  leiflen/^  to  show,  to  renckr,  at,  jDUnfteldflet^ 
to  render  services ;  etlaffett/  to  remit ;  evmiebem^  to 
retum,  to  give  in  tttm»  to  reply ;  gebieten^  to  oommand; 

gefoben,  to  vow;  erlauben,  to  permit;  gejlatten,  to  al- 
low ;  XOi^iXXaV^VCi,  to  dissuade  from.  Add  verbs  com*' 
pounded  with  dbi  (kVAtttXi,  to  beg  pardon,  eitiem  ei^ 
ncn  gel^ter  abbitten,  to  beg  a  person's  pardon  for  a  fault; 
Obf OVbent/  to  demand ;  abiWitlgeit/  to  force  from ;  ab^ 

wrtlj^en,  to  dbsuade;  abfd^lagtn,  to  refuse;  abfpred^ti, 

to  give  sentence  against  a  person,    einemetnHI^  abf|)t^ 

i^cn ;  abf aufcn,  to  buy  of.    Some  with  an :  anbietett, 

to  offer;  aXitdXf^ta,  to  advise;  atlbeutett/ to  signify ;  an^ 
tid^tett/  to  attribute  fsilsely;  anjeigen/  to  announce; 
and  others.    Some  with  bep:  bei^bringen/  to  impart; 

bei^Iegen,  to  attribute;  bepmeffnt/  to  impute.  Some 
withent:    entreiffen/  to  snatch  away;    entjiel^en/  to 

take  away,  &c.*    Subjoin  lastly  the  reflective  verbs, 

fi(^  anmaf  en,  to  claim,  to  pretend  to ;  fid^  clnWlbcn/to 

fancy,  to  imagine.    Examples:  ^  ma^t  mxx  ben  XtteC 

an,  I  pretend  to  the  title ;  id^  bllbe  mit  ben  Umjlanb  ern^ 

J  imagine  the  circumstance.  After  ftd^  OXma^tn,  the  ge* 
nitive  may  be  put,  in  the  room  of  the  accu8ative.f 

2.  AAer  verbs  intransitive :  as,  2(nl^angen,  to  adhere 
to ;  anliegen,  to  apply  to,  to  solicit ;  gel^iren  and  attgt:? 

%hxzn,  to  belong  to ;  begeflnen,  to  meet ;  bef  ommen,  to 

agree  with,  said  of  things,  that  refer  to  health  and  con- 
stitution, for  instance,  of  eating  and  drinking;  bet)Ot^ 
jiel^en/  to  impend ;  bepfallen,  to  agree  with  a  person  in 
opinion ;  be^f  ommen/  to  come  near,  to  get  at ;  be9)>Pi(l^ 
ten/  to  coincide  with  m  (pinion ;   bepftelj^en/    to  assist ; 

*  Sec  p.  313.  t  See  p.  395.  4. 
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dissaHsfactioo,  dejectJoo,  to  be  displeued,  to  be  dissa- 
tbfied,  to  be  dejected ;— SSotl^abenS  tperben^  to  resolve^ 
to  determine. 

The  combioation  of  the  genitive  case  with  Terbt,  was 
formerly  more  frequent,  than  it  is  at  the  present  daj* 
It  Is  found  in  old  writings^  after  many  verlM^  which  aif 
now  joined  to  other  cases,  or  followed  by  prepositkNis* 
For  instance,  to  express  a  part  of  a  things  the  mere  ge- 
nitive was  put,  where  a  preposition  is  now  em|rioyed: 
as,  S9  \>th  JBroteS/  eat  of  the  bread ;  ttinle  bc«  Set^ 
neS,  drink  of  the  wine ;  nimm  bed  ®etreibe6/  take  of 

the  corn.    In  modern  language  it  would  be,  if|;imi  bem 

Srote/  trinlei^onbemSBetne/ 

Ride  IIL  The  Dative  caae  after  the  verb* 
I.  After  transitive  verbs,  whicli,  at  the  same  time,  go« 
vern  the  accusative.     The  accusative  b  then  called  the 
case  of  the  thing,  and  the  dative  the  case  of  the  person ; 

for  example,  @eben  @ie  bem  SRontu  bad  tbndf,  give  the 

book  to  the  man.  X>tm  9Ranne  is  the  dative  case  of  the 
person,  and  bad  fdlXi^,  the  accusative  of  the  thing. — 
The  follow uig  transitives  take  the  dative  of  the  person : 
®thtn,  to  give;  nel()men^  to  take  from  a  person;  fo^ 
9en/  to  say ;    itioi)ltn,  to  tell ;   anttot^ttti,  to  answer ; 

bringen/  to  bring  •  befel^len,  to  command ;  hti0tn,  to 
pay ;  f  ofien,  to  cost ;  bieten,  to  offer ;  borflen,  to  sell 

upon  credit;  leiljjen,  to  lend;  glauben,  to  believe; 
gStUien/  not  to  envy,  not  to  grudge ;  Sagetl/  to  com- 
plaiin  of,  to  state  in  the  form  of  complamt ;  Uefem/  to 

t  Voss.  Odyssee,  1.  110.  (gtnije  mif*ten  bti  WDtltiii, 
some  mixed  of  the  wine.  This  is  an  imitation  of  the  an- 
cient construction. 


furnish ;  leiflen;^  to  show,  to  renckr,  at,  JDitnftelelflet^ 
to  render  services ;  erkffett/  to  remit ;  evmiebem^  to 
retum,  to  give  in  tarn,  to  reply ;  gebietett/  to  oommand; 

fldoben,  to  vow;  erlauben,  to  permit;  gejlatten,  toai* 

low ;  XolitXtCiUjCtt,  to  dissuade  from.     Add  verbs  com* 

pounded  with  ab :  abbitteit,  to  beg  pardon,  elnem  ei» 

nen  Sel^tcr  abbitten,  to  beg  a  person's  pardon  for  a  fault; 
Obfotbettt/  to  demand ;  abjwingett,  to  force  from ;  ab:* 
Wrtlj^en,  to  dissuade;  abfd^lagtlt,  to  refuse;  abfpred^ti, 
to  give  sentence  against  a  person,    einemettlHI^  abfpxt^ 

6)tn ;  abfaufen,  to  buy  of.    Some  with  an :  anbieten^ 

to  offer;  axixat^m,  to  advise;  anbeutett/ to  signify ;  ail^ 
tid^ten,  to  attribute  falsely;  anjeigen,  to  announce; 
and  others.  Some  with  bep:  bepbringetl/  to  impart; 
beplegcn,   to  attribute;  bcpmeffni/  to  impute.     Some 

with  tnt :    entrcttfen,  to  snatch  away ;    entjie^^en,  to 

take  away,  &c.*    Subjoin  lastly  the  reflective  verbs, 

fi(^  anmaf  en,  to  dahn,  to  pretend  to ;  fid^  einWlbcn,  to 

£uicy,  to  imagine.    Examples:  ^  maft  mit  hmWIM 

an,  I  pretend  to  the  title ;  id^  bilbe  mft  ben  Urn jlanb  m, 

J  imagine  the  circumstance.  After  ftd^  onmaf  en,  the  ge* 
nitive  may  be  put,  in  the  room  of  the  accu8ative.f 

2.  AAer  verbs  intransitive  :  as,  Xnl^angen/  to  adhere 
to ;  anitegen,  to  apply  to,  to  solicit ;  gel^iten  and  attge^ 
|)5ren/  to  belong  to ;  begegnen,  to  meet ;  bef  ommen,  to 

agree  with,  said  of  things,  that  refer  to  health  and  con- 
stitution, for  instance,  of  eating  and  drinking ;  bet)OK^ 
^zf)Zn,  to  impend ;  beipif alien,  to  agree  with  a  person  in 
opinion ;  be^Iommen,  to  come  near,  to  get  at ;  iv^mH)^ 
ten/  to  coincide  with  in  (pinion ;   bt^fttijin,   to  assist; 

*  See  p.  313.  t  See  p.  395.  4. 
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banfeU/  to  thank;  bieneh/  to  serve;  broldien/  tothrealeD; 
entflielf^en/  taio^tl^ta,  to  escape ;  entf^red^it^  to  answer 
tOt  to  correspond  to ;  and  other  compounds  with  ent;f 
einfattetl/  to  occur  to  the  though ts,  or  the  memory; 
e{ngel()en^  to  enter  the^mindy  to  be  understood;  eitlfom^ 
men/  to  enter  the  thoughts,  to  enter  the  mind ;  eitlleudj):? 
tett/  to  be  clear^  to  be  evident,  to  appear ;  fdgen,  to 
follow ;  \th\vm,  to  do  service  without  pay ;  geb&l^reni 
to  be  due ;  ^i^tV^iXi,  to  succeed,  to  prosper ;  9el^or(i^/ 
to  obey;  gefaUeH/  to  please;  getatj^ett/ geHngen/ to  suc- 
ceed ;  gleid^n,  to  be  like ;  geiiemcn,  to  become,  to  be 
fit;  j^elfetl/  to  help;  nu^ett/  to  be  useful,  to  be  of  use; 
Obliegen  (einer  @a4)e)  to  apply  one'sself  to  a  thing;  un^ 
terliegcn,  to  be  overcome,  to  yield ;  \i^\>zn,  to  hurt ; 
fd^ineU/  to  seem ;  fd^meid^eltl/  to  flatter ;  ^euem,  to 
check,  to  restrain;  tro^eU/  to  bid  defiance;  tO^ffXtXif  to 
check ;  xoziijiXi,  cMxozii^VCi,  to  give  way,  to  yield ;  {td^ 
wibeiffe^n/  to  oppose,  to  resist;  tt)iberj!cl()en/  to  resist; 
tPO^tooUett/  to  wish  well ;  iufaUetl/  to  fall  to ;  yiX^hxiXL, 
to  listen  to,  to  hear ;  JUjel^Jren,  to  belong  to :  juf om* 
mett/  to  become,  to  be  suitable,  to  belong  to,  to  be  due; 
iUrebeH/  .to  speak  to,  to  exhort;  and  other  compounds 
with  p«  And  these  impersonals  ;  @§  al^net/  or 
al^nbet  mit,  it  misgives  me,  I  forsee;  e$  beUebt,  it 
pleases;  e«  gebrid^t,  it  is  wanting;  eS  graut  mx%, 
I  am  fearful ;  e0  traumt  xaxx,  I  dream ;  e$  fd^tDinbelt 
mit/  I  am  giddy ;  e$  fd^auevt  mit/  I  shudder;  eSVCt^ 
\i)liit  tnir  xA6jt^,  it  makes  no  difierence  to  roe, 

3.  Some  verbs  admit  both  the  dative,  and  the  accu- 
sative :  ^nf  ommett/  to  come  upon«^mit,  or  xtAii,  (ommt 

gurd^t  an,  fear  comes  upon  me ;  xtAx,  or  mi^/  bau^t^ 

•  See  p.  314. 
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it  seems  to  me ;  mix,  or  mxijf  ^\xvit,  it  seems  to  me 
<tlie  accusatife  is  more  usaal);  eS  fdj^metit  mxx,  or  midj^/ 
it  pains  me ;  foxx,  or  xdii^  tUXt,  I  loathe,  ^eijfen/  to 
bid,  to  desire,  occurs  with  the  dative  of  the  person,  and 

the  accusative  of  the  thing— tt>er  \)CLt  Wr  ba§  gel^eljfenl 

who  desired  you  to  do  that  1  but  the  person  may  also  be 
put  in  the  accusative,  n>er  l^at  bic|)  ba$  gcJ^eiffcnl  The 
same  is  to  be  said  of  lei^rett/  to  teach,  which  either  is 
followed  by  two  accusatives,  one  6f  the  thing,  and  the 
other  of  the  person ;  or  by  the  dative  of  the  person,  and 
the  accusative  of  the  thing.  I  think  the  latter  more  proper. 
4.  The  dative  expresses  advantage,  or  disadvantage, 
and  answers  to  the  English  prepositions,  to  and /or:  as, 
XAx  fd^etnet  Ue  @onne,  for  thee  the  sun  shines ;  bit  lOfi 
AjZn  bie  %A\>iX,  to  thee  the  fields  smile ;  bit  %ivXtXi  tie 
SBinbC/  to  thee  (against  thee)  the  wmds  howl. 

Ruk  IV.  The  Accusative  is  governed  by  verbs  tran- 
sitive. 

These  are  verbs,  which  imply  an  action,  passing  over 
to  an  object :  as,  I  love  my  country.  /  love  is  the  verb 
transitive,  the  action  of  which  passes  over  to  an  object, 
my  country. 

That  verbs  neuter  may  be  transformed  into  transitives, 
and  govern  an  accusative,  has  been  noticed  npon  a  for- 
mer occasion  :*  as,  einen  gutctt  itamipf  l&ntpftn,  to, 

fight  a  good  fight ;  where  t&ntpfiXi  is  joined  with  the  ac- 
cusative, though  it  is  generally  used  without  any  case^, 
There  arc  verbs  that  take  a  double  accusative :  as, 

^ei jTen,  to  call ;  nennert/  to  name ;  fd^elten,  to  abuse ; 

fc^impfen,  to  call  by  an  opprobrious  name.     For  ex- 

♦  P.  291. 
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«fiii])te:  3d^  l^eiffe,  xmm,  i%n  einen  SgfObm,  I  «ai  him 
a  hero;  et  f(i)alt,  fdjlftrtpfte,  tlf^n  ctmn  aettuget;  he  cab- 
led him  a  cheat.  To  which  may  be  dWed  frogeit,  to 
ask,  as,  efttett  ctwaS  fwgetl,  to  ask  a  person  wmclhitig; 
but  here  it  is  better  to  make  use  of  a  preposition^  as^  ei^ 
Iten  VLXa  ettOd^  ftageit/  to  ask  a  person  about  somethinfr. 
Of  tel^rett/  to  teach,  and  l^ifTim,  to  command^  which 
sometinies  hare  a  double  aocusitive,  meatioii  has  been 
i!nade,  Just  before. 

Thk  Participle. 

The  ^0^  esseiilild  poiots,  coneeming  the  participle^ 
have  been  atoticfpated  iu  the  First  Part.^Besidcft  its  eoo- 
nectlon  with  the  tert>,  the  participle  is,  in  the  syntax^ 
liable  to  the  rules  of  the  adjective. — ^Tfae  pretetste  is 
combined  in  a  particular  way,   with  the  verbs  tQoQetff 

l^abcn,  and  wiffen:  as,  Sd^  woUte  @{c  gcftagt  l^abeti/  I 

would  have  you  asked,    that  is  to  say,  I  should  wish  to 

ask  you ;  id^  tPoUte  @{e  gebeten  \^(ibv^,  I  would  have  you 
requested,  that  [is,  I  would  request  you.    Siefe^  SScts^ 

bte4)en  n)oUen  xoxx  geal^nbet  tox^ta,  we  would  know 

this  crime  punished,  that  is,  we  wish  to  have  it  punished ; 

et  n)iU  nid^t^  t)on  bet  @adt)e  gefagt  xox^tn,  he  wishes  not 

to  know  any  thing  said  of  the  matter,  that  is,  he  does 
not  wish  to  have  any  thing  said  abont  it. — With  the  pre- 
terite participle.an  absolute  accusative  case  may  be  com- 
bmed  :    as»  Jteimn  auSgenommetl/  no  one  excepted. 
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SECTION    III.' 

OF  THE  PBSP03ITI0N,  CONJUNCTION,    ANp 

INTERJECTION. 

m 

This  section  only  furnishes  a  few  short  observations* 

Of  the  PrepoHHon. 

When  the  same  pfeppsitioo  belongs  to  more  than 
one  noun,  it  need  only  be  once  expressed  :    as,  SSott 

tneinem  Siattt,  meinem  JBruber  unb  meitur  @d^efler,. 

from  my  father,  my  brother,   and  my  sister. 

Of  the  Cimjunction* 

The  subjunctive  mood  follows  after  some  conjunctions: 
yet  it  is  not  governed  by  them,  as  sometimes  is  errone- 
ously conceived,  but  depends  upon  other  grounds,  which 
have  been  fully  explained  above.* 

Of  the  Interjection. 

The  interjection  stands  quite  by  itself;  it  neither  is 
governed  by,  nor  governs,  any  other  part  of  speech. 
Therefore,  the  nominative  and  vocative,  being  indepen- 
dent cases,  that  is,  such  as  are  not  governed  by  a  pre- 
ceding word,  are  most  proper  after  interjections.  2Cci^! 
li)  ungludflid^er  SRenfd^^  ah !  I  unhappy  mortal  I  Sp ! 

bet  ©d^alf ,  ah !  the  rogue.    D !  waS  ffit  ef n  ©d^eufal^ 

O !  what  a  horrible  object !  TO)  I  Uthtx  %XZVini,  ah  I 

*  Seep.  S84- 
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beloved  friend  I  © !  t^euerjier  JBater !  O!  dearest  Father  f 

The  genitive  case  is  found  after  interjections:  for 

example,  TU)  I  beS  ^lettbei,  ah !  the  misery  !    D I  ber 

%xefBiU,  oh,  ^vhat j^  I  Vd^ !  te$  Unbanfbarm,  ah !  the 
ungrateful  wretch!  ^i!  bed f^^andofen 9)tenfcl()en,  fie 

upon  that  shameless  man.  That  case  was  not,  as  I  sup- 
pose, originally  the  efiect  of  the  interjection,  but  of 
some  other  word,  either  substantive,  or  preposition, 
which,  in  process  of  time,   has  beeq   omitted. 

The  dative  of  advantage,  or  disadvantage,*  occurs 
after  certain  terms,  that  may  be  called  inteijections, 
though  they  are  not  strictly  of  that  dckription:  a8,)9o(^l 
i^m !  happy  him  !— tool^l^em  SRimfcl^ !  happy  man !— - 
tci^  mir !  woe  is  me  ! 

The  accusative  is  sometimes  observed,  after  the  inter- 
jec;ion,  as  it  is  in  Latin.  jD  I  mid)  UnglucRid^  I  OI 
me  misetim  I  O,  unhappy  me  I  liiis  also  tnay  be  ex- 
plained by;  an  ellipses.  Pcfrbaps  a  veib  migiA  be  8Qt>- 
plied,  after  the  interjection,  such  as  see^  fUy  / 

t  See  page  399.  4. 
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The  first  topick^  in  thb  diapter^  to  which  we  will 
direct  -our  attentioo,  shall  be 

The  Compantian  ^fPartbi^ 

By  this  operation^  the  German  language  has  the 
means  of  creating  new  terms,  oUt  oT  its  own  "snbi^taitce^ 
and  of  supplying  itself  with  expressions^  for  ttny 
ideas  thai  may  arise.  Though  utmost  every  tongue 
p6S8(Ssses  this  resource,  to  "a.  certain  degree,  yet  the 
"German  enjoys  fhe  advantages,  resiflting  from  !t,  mbre 
taiply  than  others.  It  is  rich  in  compounds,  and  has 
the  faculty  bf  exerdsing  its  formative  power,  to  a  con*- 
aderable  latitude,  under  certain  eKsy,  aud  usrftft  i%- 
slrictionsk  The  Greek  language  msky  perhaps  exceed  ft 
'ill  the  number  of  compound  words,  with  which  the 
vocabulary  abounds  ;  l)ut  it  must  yield  to  the  former, 
lb  the  convenience,  and  precision,  «with  which  the  act  df 
composition  is  managed. 

A  compound  word  is  produced 'by  the  union  of  two, 

*  Mr.  Adelung  has  fullv,  and  ably,  discussed  this  su'bjeet, 
in  his  System  (fitit^thiUh^)  Vol,  H.  p.  209*-«M;  and  his 
Orthography,  p.  d05^83T. 
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or  more  terms,  into  one.  Such  expresaona^  therefore, 
as  these  :  newspaper,  tablecloth,  fortuneteller,  hoeam' 
friend,  winteruaeon,  bookbinder,  bookeeller,  [watch' 
maker,  belong  to  that  dass. 

The  rules  for  composition,  which  dre  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged, in  German,  and  ought  to  be  uniformly  observed, 
are  these  two : 

Rule  /.  A  compound  word  should  consist  of  two 
distinct,  and  clear  ideas.  The  terms,  which  enter  into 
the  composition,  must  furnish  two  ideas :  and  these 
ideas  must  l>e  so  perspicuous,  that,  when  combined  in 
one  word,  they  may,  at  the  first  perception,  render  it 
intelligible.  They  ought  to  bring  into  the  compound 
neither  obscurity,  nor  ambiguity. 

Rule  If.  The  prior  term  of  tlie  compound  should 
define,  and  limit  the  other*  Hence  the  first  component 
may  be  called  the  definitive,  or  particular  term  ;  and 
the  second,  the  fundamental,  or  general.  For  example: 
Wjmlerseaaon,  Two  terms,  giving  two  distinct  ideas, 
winter,  and  season.  The  latter  is  the  fundamental,  or 
general  term  ;  which  by  the  former,  winter,  is  defined, 
and  limited.  Season  is  thereby  circumscribed,  and  con- 
fined to  one  particular  kind.  Newspaper  :-^iq^  is  un- 
determined, and  liable  to  be  variously  conceived ;  but 
a  definite  term,  news,  being  joined  with  it,  the  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  is  particularised :  it  is  specified,,  what 
paper  is  meant.  Watchmaker: — a  maker  is  a  person 
tliat  makes  any  Mtng*;  but  by  the  prior  term,  watch, 
it  is  stated,  how  his  art  of  making  is  defined,  to  what 
particular  object  it  is  limited. 

These  are  the  two  rules  of  composition,  to  which  some 
farther  observations  are  now  to  be  added« 


Comf9fiitUn  &f  Words  4€fi$ 

1.  Ill  BobstantiFve  oompoutKh,  fh^  second  componeot, 
orfimdaiuentaltemi^  furnishes  tlie  g^fidet.*  * 

3.  When  two  words  aref  joined  together,  without  the 
ctrtumstance  slated  in  the  sedond  rule,  of  the  one^  defi- 
ning the  cttfaer,  such  words  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
oomponiwh.  Two  terms  may  he  in  connection,  with* 
Old  that  qualification,  standing  merely  in  apposition  to 
0ne  another.  Such  are  Prince  Biak&p,  Qneen  EmprtH. 
These  werds  imply»  that  one  person  has  two  attributes, 
^Inch  in  other  instances  would  be  linked  by  means  of  a 
conjunction,  as  Emjperaur  end  £ifig%  Doctijr  and  Pro* 
/essar:  but  the  first  term  cannot  be  said  to  define,  and 
circumscribe  the  second.  It  is,  therefore,  Wrong  to  wrfte 
«iieh  words  in  one.  All  that  may  be  allowed,  in  com- 
plisDoe  with  custom,  is,  to  unite  them  by  the  sign  of 
hjfphen :  as,  Prince^BMop ;  Quetn-Emfreoo,  or  Em^ 
freii^iiunn. 

Si  It  may  bt  considered  as  a  sabordinattt  precept^ 
after  those  two  roles  have  been  doly  put  in  practice,  that 
the  Compound  should  neither  be  too  long,  nor  har^  to 
4lie  ear.  Respecting  the  length,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  when  it  is  insi^ted^  that  two  terms,  contaiaing  two 
ideas,  should  constitute  the  compound,  this  does  mA 
preclude  a  previous  compound  from  being  employed  ia 
the  composition.  Though  one  of  ttie  terms  be  a  com- 
pounded word,  yet  in  the  composition,  for  which  it  is  re- 
quired, it  is  supposed  to  give  only  one  simple  id«a.  For 
exantple,  ba8  ©flbetbctgwcrt,  the  sihrcr  mine,  eoesisting 
of  ©fiber,  silver,  and  JBei^ert,  «mine,  has,  foritsse*. 
eondlerm,  a  compound  word,  Cetflwetf :  for,  this  is  to 

*  See  Additional  Remarks  on  the  Gendcv.  Part  I. 
Chap.  ^Z.  Sect.  3.  p.  118.  VI. 
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be  analysed  into  S3erg/  a  mountain,  and  SBe(f/  work ; 
yet,  the  idea  wbicb  tbis  word  affords  towards  the  com- 
position of  ®U6erbergt9er(/  is  simply  one.  Consequently, 
words  may  be  doubly,  or  more  times,  compounded, 
without  beipg  disqualified  from  serving  to  a  new  compo- 
sition, according  to  the  second  rule.  But,  on  that  ao> 
count,  the  intimation  is  here  given,  that  it  is  not  advisa-^ 
ble  to  make  the  composition  too  long.  If,  however,  it 
be  found  necessary  to  admit  such  words,  the  sign  of  hy- 
phen {^  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  break  their  extended 
appearance :  as,  ®eneral:4^etbieugmeifler,  Master  ge- 
neral of  the  ordnance;  Sleid^^^enerals^elbmarfd^a^ 

field-marshal  general  of  the  empire. 

4.  The  sign  of  hyphen  is,  moreover,  employed,  when 
either  both  components,  or  one  of  thenito  are  foreign 
words :  as,  jDad  9teicl^M^ollegium,  the  council  of  the 
Empire;  bad  Crtffittna/-®erid^t/  the  criminal  court  of 
justice ;  bet  *Justitz-9tatl^/  a  council,  or  counsellor,  of 
justice ;  bad  Intelligenz-fBXM,  a  paper  for  advertise- 
ments ;  bad  Inteiligenz-Comtair,  the  advertising  office ; 
bad  JustitZ'CoUegium,  the  court  of  justice.  Not  uor 
frequently,  those  foreign  words  are  written  in  their  own 
type,  as  is  done  in  these  examples,  not  in  the  German 

character. 

5.  By  the  process  of  composition  are  produced 
(1)  SuBSTANTlYBS,  in  tlie  following  manner : 

a.  Both  terms  being  Substantives.     Examples :  2>te 

2(bent)jiunt)e,  the  cveniDg-bour— from  ber  3Cbenb/  the 

evening,  and  bie  ®(unbe/  the  hour;  bet  2())fdbaum/ 
the  apple  tree— bet  2(pfel,  and  bet  fBaum ;  bad  Siatfyi 
]|[)aud,  the  council  house— bet  fRatf),  bad  ^aix^ ;  bet 
Zxbzlt&lo^,  wagesforwork— bicJCtbeit,  ber?;Dl^n;  t>et 
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©otttttag,  Sunday— bie  Sonne,  ber  Sag ;  bet  ®otte6:s 

bienfl,  divine  service--®ott,  God,  bet  2)f enfl*  the  ser- 
vice ;  bet  »^e(benmutl^,  heroick  courage— ber  »§elb,  th^ 
hero,  ber  ^\xt\),  the  courage ;  bie  »^erjenSgfite,  good- 
ness oi  heart— ba6  ^er J,  bie  ®ute» 

b.  Tke  first  term  being  an  Adjective.  ®{e  ®XO^tn\Xtf), 
magnanimity  —  grof ,  great,  ber  Wlut^,  spirit;  bie 
®6jtt)ttmvit^,  heaviness  of  spirit,  melancholy— fd^tDer, 

heavy,  ber  SRutl^,*  spirit ;  bie  (Sigenliebe,  self  love— 
eigen,  proper,  and  bie  Siebe* 

c.  A  Numeral  the  first  term.    Ser  ©repfull,  the  Iri- 

pod— brep,  three,  bet  guf ,  the  foot ;  ba6  SSierecf,  Ihc 

square— t)ier,  four,  bie  @rfe,t  the  comer ;  baS  %i)Ui, 
the  octagon — a6)t,  eight. 

d.  lie  Pronoun  @e(bji  the  first  term.    Sa§  @elbfl^ 

gefu^I,  self.feeling— baS  ®ef&l^l ;  bie  ©elbfii^rfifung,  self 
examination— bie  ^rufung;  ber  ©elbjifd^uf ,  or@eIbss 

fd^uf,  a  spring  gun— ber  @(l^uf;  an  instrument  for 
shooting. 

e.  A  verb  the  first  term.  Ser  ged^tboben,  the  fen- 
cing school — fed^ten,  to  fence,  ber-SSoben,   the  floor; 

bie  Sleitbal^n,  the  riding  school— reiten,  to  ride,  bie 

S3dl^n,  the  course,  the  ground ;  bad  SSartgelb,  pay  for 
waiting,  for  attendance —n^arten,    to  wait,   ba§  ®elb/ 
money. 
/.  A  Particle  the  first  term,  such  as,  ah,  an,  eitt/ 


*  It  will  be  noticed,  that  in  these  two  last  examples  there 
is  a  deviation  fromi  the  first  observation,  relative  to  the  gen- 
der of  compound  substantives;  which  circumstance  is  re- 
marked, p.  119.  "^ 

t  Gender  varying;  sec  the  foregoing  note* 
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&C.  ©{e  JCbreife/  the  departure ;  Me  Jtnlimf t,  llw  ar- 
rival;  berfiingana,  thceotrance. 

(2)  AUJECTIVES. 

a.  A  Substantive  being  the  f  rat  term.  Xltgenbteid^, 
rich  in  virlue— bieSEuflenb,  virtue,  tili),  rich ;  ftfftfrtoU/ 
full  of  strength,  or  power— We  ^taft,  tooU;  eiSfolt,  cold 
as  ice— baS  ©6,  latt ;  golbgelb,  yellow  as  gold— ba« 
®olb,  gelb;  ped^fd^arj,   black  as  piich-rba§  ^S^, 

i^axy,  gotteSfutd^tig,  pious,  fearing  God— ®Ott/ 
God,  and  furd)tig  (an  adjective,  unusual  out  of  compo- 
sition);   Ij^ulf^beburftig^    destitute,   wantrog  help — bie 

^ulfe,  beburftig* 

b.  An  Adjective  the  first  term.  Seld^tfertig,  thought- 
less, flighty;  j^ellMau,  sky-blue;  frct)tt)ittlg/  voluntary; 
altKug/  wise  as  an  old  man. 

c.  A  Numeral  t he  Jirst  term,  ^re^edig/  three-cot- 
nered,  triangular;  loierecfig,  quadrangular,  square; 
fe^fu^fg/  six-footed ;  aci^tfeitig,  having  eight  sides. 

d.  A  Particle  the  first  term.  !2(bl^dngig,  dependent; 
anfidnbig,  becoming;  ubermutl^ig,  ovefbearmg^,  inso- 
lent; jufunfttg,  future;   ungldubig^  unbelieving;   m^ 

gered()t,  unjust 

e.  A  Verb  the  first  term,  ©eitf  WOUtblg/  memorable— 
benfen,  to  think  of,  and  tt)urbig;  worlhy;  l^abf&^ttg/ 
avaricious— i^aben,  to  have;  Ueben^wurbig,  lovely,  ami- 
able—licben,  to  love,  wurbig,  worthy;    lobenStoetti^/ 

praiseworthy— loben;  to  praise,  tTOettt),  deserving. 

(3)  Verbs. 

a.  A  Substantive .  bdng  the  first  term.  JBtanb^ 
JitijCi^tXi,  to  raise  contributions,  by  the  menace  of  fire 
—  ber  SSranb,  fire,  f(i^afeen,  to  raise  contributions; 
lufhvanbeln^   to  walk  for  pleasure,    to  take  a  walk — 
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We  £uft,  pleasure,  wanbcto,  to  walk;  mtttiftxn,  to 
emulate— bie  SBSette,  the  wager,  eifem,  to  be  eager,  or 
zealous  ;  Wtttitlmi)ttn,  to  lighten  without  thunder-^ 
baS  SBetter^  the  weather,  the  tempest,  (euc^tetV  ^o  ^^^^  I 

f)ant>f)0bzn,  to  handle— bie  ^anb,  the  hand,  l^aben,  to 

have ;  eljiebrecl^en,  to  commit  adultery— bie  d^z,  wed- 
lock, ked^en,  to  break, 

ft,  -4»  Adjective  thefint  term,    groj^locfetl,  to  exult 

— fiol^ ;  t)oKbringtn,  to  accomplish— tjoU ;  tjolljiel^en/  to 

execute. 

r.  ^  Particle  the  first  term.  This  species  of  com- 
position has  been  treated  of,  at  large,  in  Part  I.  Chap.  4* 
Sect.  7.  p.  302. 

(4)  Participles. 

A  Substantive  being  the  first  term,  K,  The  Present 
Participle:  Sl^rliei^nb,  loving  honour,  generous,  noble 

— bic  (gl^re,  the  honour,  lieknb^  loving;  g^felfegebcnb/ 

legislative— baS  ®efcfe,  tlie  law,  gebcnb,  giving ;  tbod^ 
l^abenb,  having  the  guard,  being  on  duty,  as  an  officer— 
bie  fBad^e/  the  guard,  l^abenb;  having,  b.  The  PretC'- 
rite  Partidpk :  SStumenbeftdnjt^  crowned  with  flowers 

—bie  asiume,  the  flower,  beftdnjt,  crowned ;  fd^neebe* 
bcdft,  covered  with  snow — ber  @d)ttec,  snow,  bcbecft, 
covered :  feegebol^iren/  born  of  the  sea — bie  @ee^  tlM 
sea,  gebol()ren,  bom. 

(5)  Particles. 

Compounded  with  Particles.  ^mokXi,  forward; 
jurucf ,  back ;  j^inein,  into ;  %zia\x^,  out  of ;  mitl^itt/ 
therefore;  baljicr, thence ;  nutimei^t, now. 

6.  The  components  often  remain  unaltered  :  as,  %)p^^ 

havm,  Ul^nnad^er,  tugenbreid^;  but  in  many  instances, 
the  first  term  undergoes  some  change,  either  by  letters 
being  added,  or  omitted. 

N  N 
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(1)  Lbttbrs  added: 

£9:  as,  X>tt  ®Otttib\mft,  divine  service— from  ®ott ; 

We  (Seijie^fraft,  power  of  mind— ber®eifl;  We  ^obe&s 

tiOti),  agony  of  dealh— feer  Stob* 

S:  as.  k>a^  ^inimA^lii)t,  the  light  of  heaven— ber 
i^immel ;  ba^  (gfelSol^r,  an  ass's  ear,  the  comer  of  a  leaf 
in  a  book,  Uirned  down,  a  dog's  ear— bet  Sfel;  b«S  2Cc* 

beltt()au6,  the  work-house— We  3(rbeit ;  bet  ©eburtstag, 

the  birth-day— bie  ®thnxt;  ba$  ^ulfimiM,  means  of 
assistance— bie  <^ulfe« 

Na,  ens:  as,  S>it  %xkbzt\&fdtX,  the  celebration  of 
|)eace— bet  ^iebe ;  bie  JQitizta^iiU,  goodness  of  heart 
— baS  jQZXi^ 

Those  additional  letters  seem  to  mark  the  genitive 
case,  in  the  first  component. 

E:  as,  ;Da§  ^txizlzib,  affliction  of  heart— ba$  ^et}; 
We  SRiffetl^t;  the  misdeed,  the  crime— from  the  par- 
tide  mifl ;  ber  ^fetbearjt;  the  horse  doctor,  the  farrier— 

ba6?)ferb;  ber  ^ferbefuf ,  the  horse's  foot— bag  ?>fetb; 
bet  ©dnfebraten,  the  roast  goose— bie  ®an^,  the  goose. 

In  some  of  these  examples,  the  inserted  e  may  be 
taken  for  the  characteristick  letter  of  the  plural  number. 

JV,  or  en:  as,  ©aS  Steubenfefl,  the  festival' of  joy, 
the  jubilee— bie  S^eube;    bag    ^ad^enblut/    dragon's 

blood— bet  Srad^e ;  ber  «^elbenmutl^,  heroick  courage-^ 
ber  ^elb,  the  hero ;  baS  t^irtenleben,  pastoral  life — ber 

;^lrt,  the  herdsman;  ber  JBauetUJiolj,  vulgar  pride— 
ber  fdaVLZX,  the  rustick,  the  clown. 

The  additional  n,  or  en,  may,  in  some  instances,  in- 
volve the  genitive  case,  in  others  the  plural  number. 

Er:  as,  2)er  e^erfud^cn,  the  omelet— baS  69,theeggi 
and  ber  Aud^n,  the  cake ;  bie  JBilberfc^rift,  figurative 
writing— baS  S5ilb,  the  image,  figure,  and  bie  @d^rift/ 
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the  writing ;  W%  S93eiberlifl/  craft  of  women— ba$  SSdb/ 
the  woman,  and  bte  Sif}/  the  cunning. 

The  letters  er  correspond,  in  these  words,  with  the 
termination  of  their  plurals. 

/,  only  in  two  very  ancient  compounds :  ^{e  9lacl()d^ 
gaQ/  the  nightingale,  and  bet  S3tduttgam/  the  bride* 
groom. 

(2)  Letters  omitted. 

£,  in  substantives :  as,  Ste  Snbf^tbe/  the  final  syllable 
— ba6  @nbe/  the  end  ;  b(c  Srbfotgc^  the  succession— -baS 
<Srbe/  the  inheritance,  bie  ^olgC/  the  act  of  following,  or 

succeeding;  bet  Sonntag^  Sunday— bie  @onne;  ber 
^irfcl^baum,  the  cherry  tree— bie  ^itfcl^e^ 

En,  in  infinitives:  as,   ^er  SeCJ^tbobetl/  the  fencmg-v 

school— fecl()ten/  to  fence;  bie  Sleitbal^n^  the  riding- 
school— reiten^  to  ride ;  benfwurbig,  memorable-r-betl0 
f ett/  to  think  of,  and  wvirbig,  worthy ;  lb^bf&€l()t{S/  ava* 
ricious— j^abett/  to  have. 

7.  It  is  not  settled  by  rule,  when,  and  how,  those 
changes,  in  the  first  component,  are  to  be  made.  The 
judgment  of  the  person,  who  frames  a  compound,  seems 
alone  to  determine  the  question.  Sometimes,  a  diversity 
occurs  in  the  state  of  the  first  component,  as  it  is  com* 
bined  with  difierent  words :  as,  2>er  a3auerl()0f/  and  bet 

jBauernfrieg'-both  from  ber  Saueir,  the  husbandman, 
the  peasant;  bie  Slb^futclb^,  and  ber  @]^renfclj)dnber— 
from  bie  Sl[)re ;  ber  geuerl^erb,  and  bie  JJeuerSbrunjl— 
from  bag  Seuer ;  baS  ^er^blatt/  bad  ^erjeleib/  and  bie 
\g)erjenSan9Jl— from  ba§  ,^erj ;  baa  JEinbbett,  bae^in^s 
beatlb^l/  *"^  We  JJinberjiube— from  baa  ^inb*    But 

even  in  the  identick  compounds,  an  uncertainty  occa- 
sionally prevails :  for  example,  ^er  (Siclb^nbaum/  and  bet 
Gicl^baum^  the  oak  tree^froni  bie  Sicl^e/  the  oak ;  ber 

N  N  2 
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(SfbHofi/    or  (Stbtnllof,  the  clod  of  earth— from  fefe 

Ctbe ;  bae  ©cl^weinfleifclf),  or  ©cl^dnefielfcl^,  the  pork 
--from  ba^  &d)totitu 

8.  There  are  a  few  instancesy  in  which,  a  change  of 
signification  is  effected  by  the  mode  of  composition :  as 

ixK  bet  ganbmann/  and  ber  Sanb^mann^  the  former  de- 
noting a  husbandman,  a  peasant,  and  the  latter,  a  conr* 
patriot;  ber  ianh^\)Ztt,  the  sovereign  of  a  coontry,  and 
ber  Sanbl^ert/  in  former  times,  a  great  landholder,  a  lord 

of  the  manor. 

< 

9*  The  more  ancient  compounds  cannot  always  be  re- 
duced to  that  analogy,  by  which  the  composition  is  now 
regulated. 

10*  When  it  happens  that  two,  or  more  compound 
words  occur  in  a  sentence,  having  the  second  compooenl 
Ibe  same,  this  component  is  frequently  omitted  in  the 
first  word,  or  words,  and  only  expressed  in  the  word 

which  is  last :  as,  ^faffen^  unb  SBeiberKfi/  craft  of  priests, 
and  of  women ;  JlriegSrs  unb  griebetl^jeitett/  time  of 
peace,  and  war;  SSzU,  i&uf^  unb  Jofltag,  day  of 
prayer,  repentance,  and  fasting.  The  hyphen  is  then  put 
after  the  first  word,  or  words*. 

TT^f  Use  9f  the  Genitine  Case. 

It  often  occurs,  when  there  is  apparently  no  word  to 
govern  it.    Thus  it  expresses : 

1.  Relation  of  time.  ©eS  3fbcnbS,  in  the  evening; 
be§  aRorgcnSt/  in  the  morning ;  be«  SRittag^,  at  noon  ; 

•  See  p.  28.  This  peculiarity  of  omitting  the  second 
component  in  preceding  words,  and  expressing  it  only  in  tlie 
last,  exists  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  also  in  the  Swe- 
dish, Danish,  and  Dutch. 

t  The  same  idiom  prevails  in  the  Greek  language ;  as, 
Sf&^ov^  early  lathe  morning;  witTo^t  in  the  night. 
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bcS  ^ac\)t^*,  in  the  night ;  ©onnabcnb§,  on  Saturday ; 
SRontageS,  on  Monday ;  clneS  SageS,  one  day,  on  a 
certain  day;  l^cutige^ SEage^,  this  day;  efttma(be§  5Kos: 
Tiatl)e§,  once  in  a  month;  \)lcrmalbe6  Scit)XZ^,  four 
times  in  a  year;  jwet)  ganjer  ©tunben,  two  whole 
hours. 

2.  Relation  of  place.  £)iefe6  ©rtcS,  in  thb  place  ; 
gcl^Srigcn  £)rte§,  in,  or  at,  a  proper  place ;  aHer  S>tU, 
in  all  places,  every  where. 

3.  Way  and  manner.    ®erabe6  <or  gerabeu)  S35ege«/ 

straightways ;  jiel^enbcn  ^UpeS,  immediately  ;  biefcr  @e^ 
ftait,  in  this  manner ;  folgenber  ®t\tolt,  in  the  following 
manner;  meineS  2i]^cite,  on  my  part;  unfem  iK]()ell8/ 
on  our  part;  metneS  SQ3iJTcn6,  to  my  knowledge;  met 

ne§  JBcbunfcnS,  in  my  opinion ;  einiger  9Raf en,  in  some 

measure  ;  getDiffer  ^af  en,  in  a  certain  meas,ure ;  VLJXOit^ 
xli^UUx  ©aci^e,  not  having  effected  one's  purpose.  Add 
the  following  phrases :  ^ungerS  jletben,  to  die  of  hun- 
ger ;  eine6  fd^mer5lid}en  3Jobe6  jierben,  to  die  a  painful 
death ;  bet  ^offnung  (eben,  to  live  in  hope ;  beS  3u^ 

twuen6  leben,  to  live  with  confidence,  that  is,  to  place 
confidence  in  a  thing.  With  the  verb  fepn :  as,  9BiUen$ 
fepn,  to  intend ;  bet  STOelnung  fepn,  to  be  of  opinion : 

bea  SEobe6  fepn,  to  perish.  -     . 

The  peculiar  use  of  this  case  has  been  adverted  to,  in 
the  first  Partf.  It  owes  its  existence  indisputably  to  the 
omission  of  some  governing  word :  but  it  is  not,  in  ge* 
neraly  easy  to  fill  up  the  ellipsis.  In  practice,  it  is  suffi- 
cient  to  know,  that  such  is  the  usage. 

*  Here  the  article  corresponds  with  the  termination^ 
and  not  with  the  gender,  of  the  substantive.    See  p.  331. 

t  Chap.  VI.  p.  331. 

N  N  3 
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The  Use  of  the  Accusative. 
This  case  is  employed  to  mark  time,  both  as  to  date, 

and  duration.— Dafe:   ^en  jel^nten  ^g   nad)   ber 

®6^\aiiX,  the  tenth  day  after  the  battle  ;  fo  XCOX  e^  ba$ 
etfte  3«^r,  thus  it  was  (In)  the  first  year ;  ben  tttuntcn 
3ul,  the  ninth  of  July;  Ijorigcn  ©ienflag,  last  Tuesday; 
brc9  mal  bie  SGBocl^e,   three  times  a  week.— jtHim/tofi  ; 

3cl(^  bin  ben  ganjen  %a^  ju  «^aufe  gen)efen/ 1  have  been 
^ai  home  the  whole  day ;  tcl^  wetbe  nocl^  einen  SDJonad^ 

In  bet  @tabt  bleiben,  I  shall  remain  yet  a  month  in  town ; 

temeilen  @ie  einen  %\xofvibM,  stay  one  moment. 

After  certain  adjectives,  and  verbs,  signifying  weight, 
measure,  extent,  age,  price,  value,  such  as,  great,  hraad, 
heavy,  to  weigh,  to  cost,  the  accusative  follows.     ®nen 

%vif  breit,  a  foot  broad ;  einen  ^omtl)  alt,  a  mouth 
old;  eSwiegt einen Sentnet,  it  weighs  a  centweight. 

Space  and  motion  are  indicated  by   the  accusative. 

©nen  langen  SBeg  Qz\)zn,  to  go  a  long  way ;  ben  SJerg 

l^inunter  laufen,  to   run  down   the  mountain ;  er  %z))t 

einen  guten  ©cl^ritt,  he  walks  a  good  pace. 

Nouns  of  Measure  and  Quantity 

leave  the  words,  which  follow  them,  unaltered:  as, 
3w6lf  6I)len  X\Xtf),  twelve  yards  of  cloth  ;  ffinf  9)funb 
gleifcl),  ^ve  pounds  of  meat ;  jel^n  S£f)aler  ©liber,  ten 
dollars  of  silver  coin ;  tint  SRenge  Slfcl^e,  a  quantity  of 
fish.  Sometimes,  however,  the  genitive  is  used :  as,  ©ne 

@umme  ®elbe6,  a  sum  of  money ;  ein  ^anftn  ®olbe§, 

a  heap  of  gold ;  eine  9Renge  SSoIf  e§,  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple ;  eine  9ReiIe  SGBegeJ,  a  mile  of  the  way,  that  means, 
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a  niile  distiinl;  tx^ote  especially,  when  an  adjecthre  pre- 
cedes the  substantive :  as,  eitt  ©etid^t  fd^ittei?  %i\(f)tf  « 
dish  of  fine  fish*. 


The  Gender  i 

is  deviated  from,  ^hen  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  more 
regarded,  than  its  grammatical  nature.     ^iefe§  %xa\Xtn^ 

jimmer  iff  am  fc^onjicn,  wenn  fie  nki)t  fcl^minft,  this 

lady  is  most  handsome,  when  she  does  not  paint  herself. 
$r(iuen5{mmer  is  of  the  neuter  gender,  but  the  pronouB 
ftC/  she,  is  feminine,  because  this  is  the  gender,  which 
the  subject  ought  naturally  to  have,  though,  from  a 
grammatical  combination,  the  appellative  diflfers.     @t 

liebt  fein  SBcib  niclj)t,  fonbem  migl^anbelt  fie,  l»e  does 

not  love  his  wife,  but  ill  treats  her.  SBeib  is  neuter,  and 
the  feminine  fte  answers  to  it.     Add  these  passages  from 

Gellert :  gin  Sraueuiimmer,  we  JEugenb  unb  SSer jlanb 
befifet— Sin  fcl^6ne§  grauehjimmer,  we  gegen  ben  giebs? 
l^aber  nur  gar  ju  lan^z  ft)r6be  t^uU    The  relative,  we, 

does  not  agree  with  the  grammatical  gender  of  ^rauenss 
(inunet,  wich  is  neuter.  In  the  Latin  grammar,  this 
would  be  railed  constructio  ad  sensum.  Thus  the  Eng- 
lish often  admit  a  different  number,  which  copies  under 
the  same  denomination :  namely,  when  a  collective  noun 
precedes,  though  in  the  singular^  the  verb,  belonging  to 
it,  frequently  stands  in  the  plural :  as,  **  all  the  com. 
pany  were  present ;  the  army  of  martyrs  praise  thee." 
It  should  be  woe,  and  praises,  because  annpany,  and 
army,  are  of  the  singular  number.  But  being  collect- 
ives, that  is  to  say,  words  which  comprehend  several 


•  See  Part  I.  Chap.  2.  Sect.  3.  p.  149. 
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individual  ^^  i^^  o^  plurality  is  followed,  and  the 
grammatical  number  set  aside.  The  Germans,  how- 
ever, do  not  allow  this  deviation,  but  always  adhere  to 
the  number  of  the  subject  nominative. 


The  Dative  Singular 

of  th^  first  and  eecond  personal  pronouns,  mix,  bir^  is,  in 
familiar  language,  often  inserted,  only  as  an  expletive : 

2)u  btfl  mtr  ein  fcl^6ner  Stttl,  thou  art  a  fine  fellow !  Sdf 

lobe  mir  ben  9ll[)einn)etn,  I  give  the  preference  to  Rhe- 
nish wine.    Sad  maQ  bit  tim  ^reube  getvefen  fepn^  that 

must  hiive  been  a  (great)  joy !  The  plural  also  is  thus 
found,  especially  of  the  second  person :  ^§  xodX  eud^ 

eine  iuji,  that  was  a  pleasure !  bad  xoax  eud^  ein  %t% 

that  was  a  festivity  ! — Those  ^ronciuns  may  be  supposed 
originally  to  have  meant,  with  regard  to  me,  to  thup  to 
you  :  or,  in  my  idra,  thy  idea,  your  idea. 

The  Possessive  Pronoun 

is,  sometimes,  put  after  the  genitive  case :  as,  SeS  ^iattt 
fein  aSrubcr,  the  father  Aw  brother ;  bet  grau  il^r  ^fnb, 
the  woman  her  child,  instead  of,  the  woman's  child.  It 
seems,  that  the  pronoun  acts  as  a  substitute  for  the  ter- 
mination^f  the  noun :  consequently,  it  is  wrong  to  say, 

beS  SSatcts  fcin  ^inb,  beS  gRanned  fein  JBuc^,  instead 
of,  beS  aSater  fejn  Jtinb,  bed  9Rann  fein  5Bu4);  though 

this  circumstance  may  not  be  always  attended  to,  in  prac- 
tice. When,  in  English,  an  individual  object  of  posses* 
sion  is  to  be  expressed,  from  a  greater  number  of  the 
same  kind,  the  possessive  pronoun  absolute,  with  of  be- 
fore it,  is  placed  after  the  substantive :  as,  a  friend  of 
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DiiW ,  a  servant  of  j/tmrs,  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  a 
book  of  his.  In  German,  this  is  to  be  differently  ex- 
pi^ssed :  for  instance,  @in  greunb'  tJOn  mtt,  a  friend  of 
me,  or  etnet  Don  meinen  ^eunbett/  one  of  my  friends ; 

cin  JBebiehter  t)on  un6,  a  servant  of  us,  or  einer  t)on  un^ 
feni  S5cbiettten,  one  of  our  servanu ;  eine^  t)att  fetnen 

SBfid^em/  one  of  his  books« 

It  has  been  noticed,  in  another  place*,  that  the  geni- 
tive of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  beffett/  berett/  and  in 
the  plural  beret/  forms  occasionally  a  useful  substitute 
for  thepossessives,  fein  and  tl^r« 

The  Demonstratives,  biefer,  blefe,  btefeS/ 

may  be  referred  to  what  is  past,  present,  or  ftifure. 
Siefe  SRaift,  may  signify,  this  night,  that  is  to  say,  tfte 
night  which  is  now  existing,  or  which  is  to  come  ;  and 
also  last  night,  or  that  which  is  gone  by.  The  English 
pronoun  this,  is  hardly  ever  used  in  the  latter  sense. 

The  Relative  Pronoun 

is,  in  English,  sometimes  omitted,  and  to  be  understood  ; 
in  German,  it  must  always  be  expressedf.  With  a\x6), 
or  an6)  immet/  following,  it  signifies,  whoever,  whoso- 
ever, whatever,  whatsoever :  as,  9Ber  a\x6)  bet  Wlanxt 
fe^n  mag/  whoever  may  be  the  man  ;  roai  a\xi)  ixttmtt 
bie^olge  fe^n  ma^,  whatever  may  be  the  cousequence.— ^ 
SBa$  occurs,  instead  of  ^tW(i^,  something. 

♦  P.  378. 
+  See  p.  8^3. 
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(SinigC/  and  ttliijt,  same, 

joiDed  with  numerals,  denote  an  undetermined  excess 
of  the  number  mentioned :  as,  Sinige/  or  tttlijz,  ^nxm? 
}{g  $funb/  some  twenty  pounds,  that  is,  twenty  pounds, 
and  some  odd  ones  besides.  When  prefixed  to  a  hun- 
dred, or  a  superior  number,  they  indicate  a  repetition 
of  the  same:  as,  (Sinige  l()linbett  flRenfd^eit/  some  hun- 
dreds of  men ;  ttli(l)t  taufetlb  %fyAtt,  some  thousands 
of  dollars. 

2flle  unb  jebe/  all  and  every  one. 

Thb  is  almost  the  only  instance,  in  which  |);bersuffsh 
the  plural  number. 

3Cae 

in  common  life,  signifies,  sometimes,  that  a  thing  is 
consumed,  finished,  that  nothing  of  it  is  left:  as,  Set 

SBein  ifi  aUt,  the  wine  is  finished ;  bie  (Srbbeeten  finb 

allC/  the  strawberries  are  eaten; 

STOetnc^  gleid^en,  beine6  gleid^eti,  feinc6  gleiciS^en,  ii)xt^ 

gleid^en,  eurcS  Qltx6)Zn,  mean,  people  of  an  equal  situa- 
tion with  me,  thee,  him,  her,  them,  you. ' 

Stgenb  ein,  irgenb  eine,  irgenb  ein,  any,  or  any  one, 
ein  paar,  a  few.    See  p.  149. 

The  Infinitive 

of  ^he  active  voice,  after  certain  verbs,  occasionally  has 
a  passive  signification.    Saf  tl^n  rufett/  let  him  call,  may 
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•bo  signify,  let  him  be  called ;  ber  Stid^ttt  i)k^  f^)n 
binben/  the  juge  ordered  him  to  bind,  also,  to  be  bound ; 
toit  fa^zn  tl{)n  \i)laQtn,  we  saw  him  beating,  also,  being 
beaten,  giun  ttwr  nidj)t§  5U  tl[)un,  now  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  done,  literally,  to  do.  @§  ifl  ju  l()Offen/  it 
b  to  hope,  that  is,  to  be  hoped  ;  e§  ijl  JU  beffitd^tetl,  it 
is  to  fear,  that  is,  to  be  feared.  But  in  the  use  of  this 
construction,  care  must  be  had  to  avoid  any  ambignity 
of  meaning,  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  might  exist. 

The  Infinitive  of  the  verbs  butfen,  follen,  f  innen, 
mSgen,  taffen,  muffen,  woUen,  b^ten,  fe^en,  is  sobsti- 

tutcd  for  the  Preterite  Participle^  when  an  infinitite 

precedes*.    ^  \^(ibt  e§  nid^t  tbutt  b&rfen,  (for  geburft), 

I  was  not  allowed  to  do  it ;  bu  l^aiU^  fommcn  foUctl 
(for  gefoUt),  you  ought  to  have  come ;  xo\x  If^dtten  e§ 
fel^en  f imten  (for  gcf onnt),  we  might  have  seen  it ;  cr 
1:)at  ein  ^auS  bauen  taffen  (for  gelaffen),  he  has  caused 
a  house  to  be  built ;  iij  %(&z  il)n  anboreit  mfiffen  (for 

gemuf  t),  I  have  been  obliged  to  listen  to  him ;  l{)(Jtten 
Wir  au8ge]{)cn  WOUcn  (for  geWoUt),  had  we  been  inclined 

to  go  out ;  xij  l()abc  ibn  rcbcn  \)hxzxi  (for  gebfttt),  I  have 
heard  him  speak ;  i^  l^abe  i^H  reiten  fe]()en  (for  9efcl()en), 

I  have  seen  him  ride. — gel^retX/  to  teach,  and  lemetX/  to 
learn,  likewise  allow  the  use  of  this  infinitive ;  though 
the  preterite  participle  is,  at  present,  more  frequently 

employed :  as,  6t  b^t  xaii)  f^reiben  lebrcn,  or  gelebrt/ 

he  has  taught  me  to  write;  tcb  b^be  bep  i{)m  {etcbnett 
ternen/  or  gelemt,  I  have  leamt  of  him  to  draw. 

The  English  admit  the  /?t/£nt7tt^  after  the  words,  who, 
what,  where,  how:i  for  example,  **  I  do  not  know  what 


.•  ? 


»  See  Adelung's  Dictionary,  under  the  word  0pvcn. 

t  See  p.  390. 
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to  do;  I  will  tell  you  how  to  acl>  where  to  go,  .whom 
to  address/'  The  German  iofinitives  cannot  be  placed 
in  sach  a  construclton ;  tlie  sentences  must,  therefore, 
be  difierently  formed  :  as»  ^d)  tOii^  niif)t  VOO^  xd^  t^tttl 
foil/  I  know  not  what  I  must  do ;  icl^  tvxU  Sf>tttn  fageH/ 

wie  @ie  l()anbeln  miiffen/  wol^in  @te  gel^en  mufTeti;  mt 
wem  ®ie  fpred^en  miffen,  I  will  tell  you  how  you  ought 

to  act,  where  you  ought  to  go,  whom  you  ought  to  ad- 
dress. 

ne  Irtfimtive,  with  JU/  is  put,  where  the  £ngk*sh  avail 
themselves  of  the  participle,  with  a  preposition,  such  as 
of,  from,  and  others.  For  example,  ©aS  flSerg'^gen 
etnen  Steunb  }U  fel^ett/  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  friend ; 
®elegen|^eit  }U  reifetl/  opportunity  of  travelling.  3^ 
toaxi  abgel^lten  ju  fd^reibeU/  I  was  prevented  from 
writing.  This  peculiarity  has  been  remarked  in  the 
First  Chapter*. 

That  Infinitives  may  be  turned  into  substantives,  by 
having  the  article,  of  the  neuter  gender,  prefixed,  has 
been  already  noticed.f 

The  Preterite  Participle 

of  certain  verbs,  is  united  with  the  verb  fommett/  to 
come,  in  an  active  signification,  to  express  the  manner  of 
commg:  as,  @r  fommt  gcritten,  he  comes  riding,  on 
horseback :  et  fommt  flegangcit,  he  conies  walking,  on 
foot ;  er  fommt  gcfalj^rcn,  he  comes  driving,  in  a  car- 
riage; er  fommt  Qdai)t,  he  comes  laughing.  See  above*! 

•  P.  388.  B. 

t  P.  32d^i    See  also  p.  111.  5. 

t  P.  328. 
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whether  considered  a9  an  adverh,  or  a  coiyunctton,  is 
often  found,  where  the  Enghsh  can  affix  no  distinct 
meaning  to  St.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  expletive ;  in 
this  character^  however,  it  conveys  certain  ideas,  which 
give  to  the'  sentences  a  peculiar  modification.  Some- 
times the  notions,  perhaps,  probably,  indeed,  may  cor- 
respond with  it.     It  occurs  in  questions :    as,  ^abttt 

@ie  wo^  Qzl)ixt,  wctS  man  baboon  rebet  ?    have  you 

perhaps  heard,  what  is  said  of  it  ?  -  and  accompanies 
verbs^  in  an  undetermined,  and  conditional  construction : 
at,  36f  mid^e  WO^I  lefen>  I  should  like  to  read  <if  I 
could).  Not  seldom,  it  resembles  the  Italian  ben,  bene, 
and  pur,  pure^  in  its  expletive  capacity. -^The  adverb 
Well,  noting,  of  a  good  quality,  in  a  good  manner,  not 
ill,  is,  in  German,  generally  rendered  by  gut ;  by  which 
means  the  confusion,  that  might  arise,  between  this 
signification  and  the  expletive,  is  obviated.  !For  exam- 
ple :  Si)  tt)c{^  ni6)t,  tt)o  man  btefe  @adj)en  gutfaufeu 

fatttt/  I  know  not,  where  one  may  buy  these  things  well. 
In  this  instance,  if  WOl^l  were  used,  it  would,  by  the 
generality  of  readers,  be  accepted  with  an  expletive 
meaning. 

(Stent/  willingly  ;   comparative,  liebet,  more  willingly ; 
superlative,  am  liebfietl/  most  willingly. 

By  this  adverb,  the  idea,  to  like,  is  ajffbrded :  as,  dtxca^ 
getn.  t^Utlf  to  do  a  thing  willingly,  to  like  to  do  it; 
ttnai  gekn  ejfen/  to  eat  a  thmg  willingly,  that  is,  to  like 

oo 
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H;  ctn>aS  gem  migen/ to  like  to  eat  a  thing  *  (gtlMA 
^tCti  fd^eit/  to  tee  a  thing  willingly,  to  see  it  withappro- 
iMition;  hence,  to  like,  to  approve.  Or  ipt  ®emfife 
UAttM  S^eifd^/  he  likes  vegetables  better  than  meat; 
Jiterally,  he  eats  more  willingly.  @{e  fel^en  e$  am  lieb^ 
fttti,  they  tee  it  with  most  pleasure,  that  means,  they 
like  it  best.  The  use  ofUtitt,  and  cm  Itebjien,  will  be 
readily  understood,  from  that  offfxtU 

^in  and  ^er« 

The  former  signifies  motion  from  the  phce,  in  whidi 
yott  are,  to  another ;  and  the  latter  from  another  phioe, 
towards  you.  Thus  it  has  been  explained  befere.t  ^iti 
unb  l^eT/  backwards  and  forwards. 

put  after  an  imperative,  has  the  power  of  entreating, 
and  exhorting,  answering,  in  general,  to  the  Frendi 
imUp  and,  frequently,  to  the  English  pray  !  Examples: 

Ca^zn  @{e  mix  iodf,  pray,  tell  me ;  fepn  @ie  bod^  fo  gut, 

pray,  be  so  good.  It  is  made  use  of  in  questions*  and 
exclamations:  SSai  fagte  et  bod^z  pray,  what  did  he 
say  t  SBar  bad  bod^  ein  iatm,  what  a  noise  that  was  I— 
In  Lower  Saxony,  it  is  used  for  the  affirmative  ^a,  when 
a  negative  precedes. 

besides  its  affirmative  signification,  yes,  has  an  exple- 
tive fdculty,  in  which  it  may  often  be  answered  by^ 
indeedp   trtfiy,   certainly,    I  see,   I  wonder,  farsaaih. 

•  See  p.  240.  f  P-  310. 
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Examples  :  @{e  f  ommen  ja  fi)dt/  you  oertaioly  are  com- 
ing late/  or,  1  wonder  you  come  so  lale.  @ie  ftnb  ict 
tei)t  grofi  gewwben,  you,  indeed,  are  grown  very  tall. 
6r  flcllt  flcl^  ia  id)x  fonberbar  an,  he,  forsooth !  behaves 
IB  a  very  singular  manner.— 3<t  totf)l,  certainly,  yes  cer- 
tainly •--•3a/  combined  with  a  negative,  strengthens  it : 
as,  3^  nid^t/  on  no  account ;  {a  nkr  netftr,  spoken  em- 
phatically. 

mttm, 

before  the  prepositions  {n,  and  ntiUt,  signifies,  in  the 
midst  of :  as,  9litten  in  fdnet  Stibt,  in  the  midst  of  his 
discourse ;  mitten  untev  ita  Seinbeit;  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy. 

^o6)  Immtt, 

atilU  constantly,  by  continuance.  St  bleibt  ttOCl^  inunet 
in  Sonbon;  he  still  continues  in  Loiidoo. 


A  Campmison 

<A  things  equal,  is,  in  English,  made  by  the  repetition  of 
««5:  for  example,  '  as  brav»  at  Csesar*'  In  GermaOf 
the  first  particle  is  translated  by  fO/  and  the  seG<Hid  by 
<Ai,  or  xt^^  :  @o  toyfey  aM  6afar«  The  word  than,  after 
the  comparative  ^lore,  is  expressed  by  olS.  Sometimes, 
the  En&lisfa  put  but  after  a  comparative  degree,. instead 
of  than :  for  example,  '  There  was  nothing  farther  to  be 

*  _ 

done,  but  to  figbt/  Thie  German  dd;  must  here  be 
retained.    SBBie  b  occasionally  substituted  for  al9« 

oo  2 
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The  Negative. 

9Ui)t,  is  ofteo  used  by  tlie  Germaofl^  wfaiere  the  English 
would  deem  it  superfluous:  us,  &  if}  fiber  eitlcnSHtondt^, 
feitbem  ic^  @ie  tiicl^t  gefe|)en  f)abt,  it  is  above  a  moDlb 
sioce  I  have  [not]  seen  you.  The  sentence  certainly  con* 
tains  a  negative  ideay  which,  however,  is,  in  English, 
omitted. 

In  interrogative  exclamations,  the  negative  gives  em- 
phasis.   2Bie  t)iele  SRenfc^en  ftnb  nid^t  in  biefem  Stnt^e 

ttmgef ommett/  how  many  men  have  [not]  perished  in 
this  war  I  SBie  {ioI$  fd^ien  et  nid^t/  how  prond  did  he 
[not]  appear  1  The  French  also  make  use  of  the  native. 
Quel  bruit  cee  hammee  n-aoroient  ib  pas  faiit  ^ib  m'a* 
wnent  attrapi  d  tin  tel  banquet. 

Not  a.  Not  any,  are,  in  German,  commonly  rendered 
by  f  ein,  none. 

Two  Negatives,  in  the  same  sentence,  are  improper, 
because  they  are  useless.  For,  they  do  not  affirm,  as 
in  Latin,  nor  add  to  the  force  of  the  negation,  as  in 
Greek.  Yet  they  occur  not  only  in  the  language  of  com- 
mon life,  but  also  in  the  best  writers.    £)er  ^ifev  unb 

bf e  gigue  jianbcn  gewaffnet  urtb  iicgreid^  in  ©eutfcJ^tonb, 
itnb  nitgenbS  f eim  ^^^t,  bie  il^ncn  SB8ib€r jlanb  lelpen 

f  OnntC/*  the  Empejrour,  and  the  league  now  stood  armed, 
and  victorious,  in  Germany,  and  there  was  no  where  no 

power  to  resist  them.  ^  barf  aQed  tpo*  et  hm,  tmb 
ifi  leinem  anbetn  nid^td  fdf^ulbig/  he  dares  to  do,  what  he 

can  do,  and  is  under  no  obligation  to  ii#  one.-f  jDa  er 
.  ">  ©mtt^f^tWi^tt  M  bxtifmUxtitn  Sttktt^*  Vol 

I.  p.  827. 

t  WUlanV$  ^gatjort;  Vol.  L  p.  154. 


lid^  v>oUfomm€n  n)ol^  ben)upt  \%  nie  f eine  (Sfyct  gel^abt 

iU  ^betl/  as  he  is  perfectly  conscious  never  to  ha?e  po8« 
sessed  nd  honour.*  Slut  f ein  ®el^  I^Klt  fte  xMCjif  only 
she  has  not  no  money,  that  is,  not  any  money .f  .Some- 
timesy  indeed,  there  may  appear  to  be  energy  in  the  repe- 
tition of  the  negative  ;  but,  altogelher,  it  should  be  ra- 
ther considered  as  a  species  of  negligence  in  composition. 


About,  nearly* 

This  idea,  accompanying  numbers,  is  differently  ex- 
pressed.    1 .  By  certain  adverbs,  viz.  be{nal()e/  tixoa,  faff/ 

tingefdbr,  xotli^X,  M«*    €6  ftnt  wol^l  bret)  ^ofycz,  it  is 

about  three  years;  ungefal^t  jcl^n  $funb/  about  ten 
pound :  }jcot()  bt§  btep  SSod^ett/  from  two  to  three  weeks. 
2.  In  common  life,  but  incorrectly,  by  einC/  which 
seems  to  be'corrupted  from  einige :  as,  @ine  aijX  SagC/ 
about  eight  days.  3.  By  ein  being  prefixed  to  the  sub- 
stantive, and  the  termination  er  added  to  the  latter:  for 
example,  (Sin  ®iMiX  I'^Xi,  about  ten  pieces*  (bof 
@t&cF/  the  piece):  ein  (Sl^Ierbre^/  about  three  yards^ 
(WeCl^le,  the  yard);  efn  3<ll&rer  ffinf,  about  five  years, 
(baS  ^(A^X,  the  year).  The  syllable  er  is  supposed  to  be 
the  remains  of  ober,  or;  consequently,  ein@tfi(fer  y^n, 
would  be  said,  instead  of  ein  @tfi(f  Obet  ^\^Xi,ont  piece 
or  ten  Thus,  eine  (S^le  obet  bre^/  one  yard  or  three ; 
ein  ^Cifyc  Ober  ffinf,  one  year  or  five.  Whatever  may 
be  the  true  origin  of  this  construction,  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
commended for  imitation.    Nor  is  the  following  entitled 

♦  ©felanb'^  ^gatbon,  Vol.  8.  p.  log. 
t  Ceffftid'^  fiutlf|>Ule.  3)er  ©c^aJ/.Scene  i,  vol: 2.  p.  167. 

oo3 
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to  inore  wgard,  which  conabtf,  4.  in  the  use  of  the 
prepoeitiofis,  an,  be^*  JCtt*  bie  5Wan|f g/  nearly  twenty; 
be9  bie  ^€til^,  nearly  forty.^-^egen  would  be  more 
proper. 

The  amimon  cf  the  Ccnjunetions  ia^,  that,  and 

mm,  if, 

has  been  adverted  to,  in  other  places.*  When  these 
conjunctions  are  to  be  understood,  the  verb  b  some- 
times  put  in  the  indicative  mood,  and  sometimes  in  the 
subjunctive.  Indicative,  ba^  being  understood :  as,  ^ 
htf)aWfU,  eS  YVirb  regneU/  I  maintain  (that)  it  will  rain; 

id^  glaubt/  e$  ifi  Beit;  1  believe  (that)  it  is  time.  SBemt 
beuig  understood :  as,  ^ommjl  in  f)tnU  nic^t,  fo  tommft 

bu  motgeU/  (if)  thou  dost  not  come  to  day,  thou  wilt 

come  to-morrow.  SBiiit  bu  tctc^  in  bet  Xtmutl^  ft^u^t 
(if)  thou  wilt  be  rich  in  poverty. 

Xr&det  bfi$  @4tcff(tr  bicf^,  fc  trage  bu  wieber  bai  ®i)iCtM, 
$o(g'i(mt9iaidunbfro(/  witTt  bu  ni^r  for^en/  bumu^t-t 

fif)  Fate  bears  with  thee,  bear  thou  again  with  Fate, 
Follow  it  willingly,  (if)  thou  wilt  not  follow,  thou  mustm 

Subjunctive,  baf  being  understood:  as,  St  fagt,  ^ 
fep  Xoai)X,  he  says  (fhat)  it  is  true,  ^enn  being  under- 
stood 2  as,  SBdte  itfy  in  ^mttti^i),  (if)  I  were  in  France, 
were  I  in  France. 

♦  P.  385,  2.  441. 13. 

t  ^abtt'i  3er(!reute  Splatter,  vol.  2.  p.  10. 

J  Ibid,  vol,  1,  p.  21, 
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The  Conjunction,  fo 

is  employed  to  cooncct  a  senteoce,  when  the  prior  mem* 
ber  of  it  begins  with  a  consecutive,,  causd^  or  conditional 

conjunction.*  ^a  er  ^tf)  ber  @tabt  n^l^erte^  fo  fonb  er 
bie  SBdUe  t)on  ben  geinben  befel^t,  when  he  approached 

the  town,  he  found  the  ramparts  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

SBenn  man  ^d)  in  ben  SBijfenfc]S)aften  augjeic^nen  vM, 
fo  muf  man  ununf  erbrocl^enen  gteifl  befifeen,  if  a  person 

would  distinguish  himself  in  the  sciences,  he  must  pos* 
sess  unceasing  industry.  —  @0  is  not  always  required* 
after  the  consecutive,  and  causal,  such  as  ia,  when  ; 
al§/  as  ;  T^t,  as  ;  n>ei(/  because :  but  it  is  rarely  left 
out,  afler  the  conditional  conjunctions,  such  as  n)enn/ 

if ;  obfc|>on/  obgletcl^,  wennfcl^on,  wenngleicl^,  although, 

Wenn  the  cbnditional  is  not  given,  in  the  prior  member* 
but  to  be  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  fo^ 
ill  the  subsequent :  as,  ^attz  id)  ba§  QZXOn^t,  fo  tO&tZ 
ii)  nid^t  gefommen/  had  I  known  that,  I  should  not 
have  come  ;  which  stands  for,  SBenn  idf  ba$  gewuf  t 
\)iitti,  if  I  had  known  that — therefore,  fo  must  be  in- 
serted, in  the.following  member.  It  is  to  be  recooH 
mended  after  consecu^ve,  and  causal  conjunctions,  when 
the  antecedent  member  is  of  some  length,  or  consists  of 
several  links. 

When  fOb^Uldi,  obfc^OH/  or  a  similar  word*  noting, 
though,  although,  precedes :  ^dd),  yet,  o^  a  synony- 
mous conjunction,  generally  follows.    £)b  er  gletcl|^  iun^ 

\%  fo  \)at  er  bocb  ))ieU  (Srfa|^rung/  although  be  is  youDg» 

he  has  (nevertheless)  great  experience. 

*  See  p.  367,  and  440. 
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©ottbent,  fcrf, 

hai  a  disjunctive  sense,  and  b  exclnsivelyy  and  solely, 
used  after  a  negative :  as,  68  frktt  tlidl^t,  foiAetn  e$ 
ti^ttt;  it  does  not  fireese,  but  it  thaws.* 

Cases  AhsoltUe. 

The  accusative  case,  joined  to  the  preterite  participle, 
n  taken  absolutely .f  Examples :  £)aS  ®eficl^t  tlO^^  JDflett 
^e^Vt/  bis  face  being  turned  to  the  east ;  ben  93U(f  n^ 
bcmSSatetlanbe  getoenbet^  his  looks  being  turned  towards 

hb  country  ;  bie  Xugen  nad^  bem  ^immA  geri^^fet/  bis 

eyes  being  directed  towards  heaven.  .^DUfcn  ttntjlimb 
lyotau^efe^t/  this  circumstance  being  supposed ;  belt 
@eininn  abgere(|^net/  the  gain  being  deducted  ;  bicp 
aUSgenommen,  thi9  being  excepted. 

OnUractumM 

have  been  mentioned,  upon  former  occasions ;  for  ez« 
ample,  of  the  pronoun  ^,  it,  with  other  words  :J  mlt9/ 

fromm{re$,  Wr§— bire8,  gib«— gibe«,  fprid^— ftwrod^ 

CS/  tParS— tpar  e6  ;  and  of  the  definite  article,  with  pre- 
positions:! ant/ from  an  bent/  im— fnbeni/  {n6— fnbrt/ 

iur-— }U  bet«  Contractions  shorten  the  expression,  but 
it  ift  not  always  an  advantage  to  do  this.  They  should 
be  avoided,  when  they  interfere  with  the  softness,  and 
luency  of  the  language  :  and  even  the  best  of  them  are 
more  calculated  for  common  speech,  than  ibr  dignified 
composition. 

•P.358  tP.40O  IP.eOd.  §P.35«. 
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CHAPTER     III. 


ON  THB  ARRAN6EMBNT  OV  WOBI>8. 


THt  verbal  arrangemenl,  in  Germany  is  neither  n^ 
gidated  by  the  natural  construction,  so  that  the  words 
riiotfld  b^  placed,  in  a  sentence,'  in  the  same  succession^ 
as  they  depend  upon,  or  govern,  ^^ne  unother :  nor  con* 
ducted  according  to  the  loose  dictates  of  cadence,  or 
rhythm.*    The  several  parts  of  speech  claim  their  posi* 


*  The  ancient,  and  most  of  the  modern  tonsues,  have 
no  sure  standard  for  the  collocation  of  their  words.  The  in- 
struction, which  Cicero  aives  upon  this  subject,  is,  that  a 
proper  symmetry  should  he  observed  in  a  sentence,  and  the 
words  harmoniously  combined.  Collocabuntur  igiturverhOf 
0ut  Ut  inter  se  qudm  eptisnmi  eohareant  estrtma  akm  primk^ 
eaque  tint  qudm  tuavitsimis  vocibus  ;  out  ut  forma  ip$a  conein* 
nitasque  verborum  conficiat  orainem  suum,  out  ut  comprehend 
sionumeros^  et  aptl  caitat,  Oratoi',  43.  Thi»  only  affords  a 
vague  and  iluctuatine  idea:  for,  the  notions  of  Symmetry 
and  harmony^  of  cadence  and  rhythm,  are  undefined,,  and 
variable;  because  they  must  be  referred  to  the  perception, 
and  judgement  of  every  individual.  The  ear  alone  is  to  de^ 
cide,  and  that  may  be  variciusiy  affiscted,  in  various  personiu 
Cicero,  indeed,  seems  tu  think,  that  there  is  a  latent  prin- 
ciple of  currectness,  in  the  sense  of  hearing,  which  may  be 
relied  on  :  Auret  enim,  vel  animus  aurium  nuntio  naturalem 
muMdaim  in  se  contmet  vocnm  omniuni  rniensidnem,  ibid".  5S. 
JSste  in  oratione  numerum  quendam^  nontst  difficile  eegnmcere: 
judicat  enim  tensus.  ibid.  55.  But  the  competency  of  that 
criterion  may  well  be  doubted,  when  it  is  recollected,  what 
a  diversity  there  exists  in  the  faculty  of  ^that  sense,  and 
the  justness  of  its  perception.    If  we  allow,  that  the  ear  of 
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tioDy  by  virtue  of  certun  rule%  whkh  are  indispaUibly 
establisbedy  and  interwoven  with  the  very  character  of 
the  language.  To  violate  those  rules,  is  as  much  an  of- 
feace,  as  to  disobey  any  other  leading  precept  of  gram- 
roar.  It  would  mark  the  ignorance  of  a  person  as  strik- 
ingly, as,  for  instance,  an  errour  in  the  gender.  By  a 
fault  of  this  kind,  a  foreigner  would  be  most  easily  be- 
trayed. For  these  reasons,  it  appears  of  consequence, 
that  this  subject  should  be  thoroughly  understood :  but, 
strange  to  say  1  it  has,  in  general,  been  overlooked,  and 
neglected.  The  natives  themselves  seem,  for  a  long  tinet 
to  have  been  unconscious  of  this  extraordinary  property 
in  their  language,  which  had  become  familiar,  and  ha- 
bitnal  to  them,  from  their  infancy.  To  this  drcnnntance 
it  must  be  attributed,  that  it  has  passed  unnoticed  by  so 
many  grammarians,  as  have  written  on  the  German 
tongue.  Foreigners  have,  thence,  been  induced  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  collocation  of  words,  in  Grerman,  is  ariJH* 
traty,  and  that  it  is  not  an  object  of  grammatical  neces- 
ty,  and  importance,  but  one  superficially  recommended 
for  imitation.  This  statement  of  the  question  is,  in  the 
highest  degree,  fallacious  and  absurd.  An  infringe* 
ment  of  the  laws  of  position  is  felt  by  a  native  the  mo- 
ment it  occurs :  and  I  ask,  could  such  a  seiisation  possi^ 
Lly  take  place,  if  that,  from  which  it  proceeds,  did  not 
exist  1    The  negative  of  any  proposition  being  remaik- 


an  orator,  favoured  by  nature,  may,  through  practice  and 
attention,  become  so  habituated  to  the  rhythm  of  elo- 
quence, as  to  produce  that  proportion  and  harmony,  in  hiji 
6|)eecb.  to  which  Cicero  alludes :  yet  other  means  will  be 
.waotedfor  those,  who  do  not  possess  such  advantages^ 
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eily  the  mind,  Mffakb  notices  that  negatife,  mutt  surely, 
at  the  same  time,  be  impressed  with  an  idea  of  Ihe  affir- 
mative»  When  I  say.  that  a  thing  \%noihlaik^  I  should 
not  lie  qualified  to  make  that  declaration,  unless  I  had 
|Mreviously  conceived  the  positive  notion  of  hlaick.  Thus, 
when  a  fault  is  observed,  it  would  be  contradictory  to 
assert,  that  there  is  no  rule  for  what  is  correct.  If 
that  were  the  case,  I  wbh  to  be  toid,  by  what  means 
thai  fiiQlt  might  have  been  detected.  It  is  impossible  to 
seeerrour,  when  we  are  ignorant  of  the  truth,  or  to  be 
sensible  of  what  b  wrong,  without  having  a  perception 
of  what  is  right. 

By  this  mode  of  reasoning  I  was  \^^^  very  early,  to 
conclude,  that  the  arrangement  of  words,  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  was  definable  by  rule.  In  my  intercourse 
with  foreigners,  the  manner  in  which  they  placed  the 
words,  when  they  attempted  to  speak,  or  write,  Ger- 
man, engaged  my  attention.  I  knew  enough  of  Ian- 
guagCy  in  general,  to  judge,  that  there  was  not  an  acci- 
dental difference  of  rhythm>  but  a  radical,  and  perma- 
nent defect :  the  source  of  which  I  endeavoured  to  trace, 
and  to  discover  the  necessary  remedies.  I  confess^  that 
I  pursued  this  speculation  entirely  unassisted :  and  ap- 
propriated to  myself  the  result  of  the  enquiry,  as  far 
as  it  went,  without  dividing  it  with  any  other  person.* 
The  system,  which  I  established,  had  for  its  foundation, 
the  common  division  of  the  parts  of  speech. :  To  each, 
I  assumed  that  a  proper  place  belonged,  in  a  sentence. 


*  I  advert  to  this  circumstance,  because  I  have  since 
found,  that  Mr.  Adeluns  had  entered  into  a  similar  inves- 
tigation :  with  which  if  I  bAd  been  acquainted,  theprogress 
ofmy  own  researches  would  probably  nave  been  accelerated* 
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that  tliej  stood  m  a  c^Hain  cdalioD,  and  inftncnced  ooe 
another,  in  point  of  rank,  and  order.    That  theorj  ap- 
peari  to  be  oncootradicted  in  practice,  and  t  bare,  by 
repeated  experience,  been  fully  convinced  of  its  real^ 
utility.    Without  the  benefit  of  such  aid,  the  labour,  to 
a  foreigner,  of  acquiring  the  German  tongue,  is  almost 
endless.     He  may  know,  with  accuracy,  the  imrious 
topicks  of  grammar,  and  be  abundantly  prodded  with 
^lie  stores  of  phraseology ;  he  may  ha?e  learat  the  best 
pronunciation,  and  made  himself  master  of  every  Mher 
advantage:  yet,  if  he  is  not  initiated  in  the  mystery  of 
the  arrangement  of  words,    his  language  will  eveir  re- 
main ungainly,  and  defective.    By  long  and'  unwearied 
attention,  united  with  a  nice,  and  discerning  ear,  he 
may  perhaps  approximate  to  that  habit,  which  the  na- 
tives have  imbibed,    from  their  cradle :  hot  he  will  not 
stand  on  safe  ground,  if  he  is  merely  to  depend  4>n  ha- 
bitual, and  obscure  sensations,  which  may  leave  him  ia 
doubt,  whenever  the  peculiarities  of  other  idioms  in- 
trude upon  his  recollection.    These  observations  rest 
upon  simple,  and  obvious  facts,    which  cannot  escape 
the  notice  of  any  one,  who  b  competent  to  judge  of  these 
matters.    I  have  met  with  that  deficiency,  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  in  foreigners,  who  had  diligently 
studied,  and  long  practised  the  German  language ;  and 
might,  in  every  other  respect,  he  said  to  be  completely 
in  possession  of  that  acquirement. 

All  those  embarrassments,  and  difficulties,  the  fol« 
lowing  rules  undertake  to  remove ;  and  if  they  suc- 
ceed, to  any  considerable  degree,  in  th'is  object,  which, 
I  confidently  affirm,  they  do,  their  value  cannot  be 
mistaken.    Indeed,  1  look  upon  this  portion  of  tjie  pre- 
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teoi  work,  as  the  most  interesting  of  die  whole :  for  I 
may  say^  that  the  dbquisition  was  new,  and  the  eluddai* 
lions  obtained,  satisfactory,  and  useful.  The^ufc^etf 
certainly  could  not  be  considered  as  trite  and  commoD^ 
when*  even  in  our.days,  it  was  so  imperfectly  compre* 
bended  by  the  natives,  that  several  enlightened  writoi 
have  been  led  into  erronn  So  little  was  its  nature  ua* 
derstood,  that  some  men  of  literary  eminence  have 
proclaimed  their  ignorance  of  it,  by  their  rash  attempts 
to  change  this  constitutional  part  of  the  language.  But 
whatever  the  weight  of  theur  authority^  and  example^ 
might  be,  it  was  impossible,  they  could  accomplish  so 
ill<onceived  a  project*.    The  verbal  arrangement  will 


*  I  have  always  re'gretted  to  class  with.tbese  innovators 
the  venerable  Px.atn£r  ;  and  wondered,  th^ji^  philosopher, 
like  him,  should  have  ^en  into  such  a  mistake.  It  seems, 
that  he  was  desirous  of  giving  to  his  writings  •very  facility 
to  be  understood ;  to  effect  which,  he  adogtfsi^,  ^hi  a  great 
measure,  what  is  called  the  natural  construction,  imagining 
that  this  was  correspondent  to  simpliciir^,  and  plainness  of 
composition.    But  the  conseouepce  was,  that  a  new  Ian- 

§uag[e  was  thus  produced,  wnich  was  not  German,  being 
epnved  of  the  essential  characteristick  of  verbal  arrange* 
ment.  Hence  difficulty,  and  embarrassment  are  expe- 
rienced, in  reading  the  works  of  that  author.  For  by  not 
allowing  the  ideas  to  flow  in  their  accustomed  channel,  but 
•fbrcing  them  to  pass  through  a  new  and  unusual  direction* 
arestra.int  is  imposed  upon  the  operation  of  the  mind,'  aip 
Its  mechanical  habits  ai-e  impeded.  The  reader  v^fill  find  m 
the  Philosophical  Aphorisms,  enough  to  justify  these  obser^ 
vations.  Mr.  Campe,  whose  grammatical  labours  claim 
the  regard  and  gratitude  of  all  who  know  how  to  value  tha 
German  langi^^^e,  bas  noticed  that  aberration  from  tha 
true  idiom,  in  his  valuable  Treatise,  on  the  Principles, 
Rules,  and  Limits  of  Purity  in  the  German  Language— 

®rtin6fl|f /.  die gf (n  unb  ^xanitn  ber  Se rbeutfciiung  (pre* 
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■laiotaiD  itself,  in  spite  of  the  attacks,  which  may  be 
directed  against  it,  by  a  felse  spirit  of  reformation. 
The  fNflings  of  the  whole  nation  will  oppose  themselves 
to  those  erroneous,  and  unprofitable  designs. 

The  following  rules  are  abstracted  from  the  practice 
of  the  best  writers,  and  the  manner  of  speaking  among 
tfie  well  educated  classes  of  society.  It  need  scarce  be 
remarked,  tliat  to  the  poet  a  certain  latitude  b  granted, 
m  regard  to  the  position  of  words,  so  as  to  favour  the 
exigencies  of  rhyme,  and  metre.  The  Chapter  will  con- 
fbtof  the  following  sections: 

1.  Position  of  the  Noun  Substantive. 

2.  Of  the  Noun  Adjective. 
3«  The  Pronoun. 

4.  TkeFerb. 

5.  The  Participle. 

6.  The  Adverb. 

7*  The  Preposition. 
S.  The  Conjunetionm 
9.  The  Interjection. 


fixed  to  his  Supplementary  Dictionary),  p.  105,  first  editfoni 
•T  p.  65,  edition  of  1813 ;  and  expressed  his  disapprobation 
of  it,  though  he  has  not  placed  it  in  that  strong  light  of 
censure,  in  which  I  have  felt  myself  obliged  to  represent  it. 
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SECTION    L 

POSITION  OF  THE  NOUN  SUBSTANTIVB. 

Rule  L  The  Substantive,  in  the  nominative  case,  being 
the  Subject  oi  a  sentence,  is  placed  before  the  verb*. 

N^te.  The  subject  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ob» 
ject :  the  former  governs  the  verb,  and  the  latter  is  go** 
vemed  by  the  verb :  for  instance,  ^er  SSatet  Ikit  feineil 
(SoffXi,  the  father  loves  his  son.  Here,  bet  SSatet  is  thi 
9ulfject,  which  governs  the  verb,  that  is  to  say,  the  verb 
must  agree  with  it,  in  number  and  person  rf  feittCfi 
@Dl()n/  is  the  0bject,  which  is  governed  by  the  verb,  be* 
cause  it  must,  in  compliance  with  the  nature  of  the  verb» 
stand  ill  a  particular  case.    To  give  another  example^: 

Der  SKann  fd^cibt  einen  aSrief,  the  man  writes  a  letter ; 
—bet  fDlann  is  the  subject,  and  eineti  jBtief  the  object. 

These  terms  must  be  distinctly  recollected,  throughout 
the  subsequent  pages. 

Exceptions  to  the  first  Ruk. 

1.  The  Subject  is  put  after  the  verb,  in  a  direct  ques? 
lion :  as,  ©d^citt  bet  ^anxt,  does  the  man  writf  | 
&i)mbt,  the  verb— ber  9Rann,  the  subject.  It  is  t(ie 
same,  when  the  question  begins  with  an  interrogative 
pronoun,  or  interrogative  adverb :  as,  SSkS  fdgt  bet  SStV' 
ttXf  what  says  the  father?  n)eld^e6  i8\x6)  liejl  bet  @<i^$f 

*  I  make  no  mention  of  the  article,  because  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  it  must  always  stand  before  the  word,  to jdiick 
it  belongs.  '^^ 

t  See  p.  S80.  '    ' 
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Ut,  which  book  does  the  pupil  read  1  toarum  lai)t  bet 

itnobe,  why  does  the  boy  laugh  1  »e6n)egen  mint  We 

CiftOt^tt,  what  does  the  sister  weep  fori 

2«  When,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis^  the  object  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  sentence*.     For  instance:  ^e^ 

feS  ®lu(f  setiief t  ber  Sugenbl^fie,  thi$  bmppinen  the 

ifirtuouB  man  eiyoys.  S>tt  Sugettbl^^fte  is  the  sobject* 
which  follows  after  the  vetb,  getlieft;  because  the  ob- 
ject, biefed  ®lu(f/ begins  the  sentence. 

^.  When  the  dative,  or  accusalife,  case  of  personf 

ftatids  first:  as,  ^etn  SRettfc^en  tfi  bad  Seben  t^euer^  t0 
mam  life  is  dear ;  biefeti  Anaben  1)at  mein  Sreunb  bie 

%t<miifif6^  &ptaA)t  iAdjIttf  thit  hmf  my  friend  taught 
the  French  language.  The  sentences  here  begin  with  t 
case  of  person,  and  the  subjects  are  foand  after  the  ^rb* 
This,  and  the  preceding  exception,  may  perhaps  l>e  to* 
gelher  comprehended  in  these  words,  that,  when  imy 
oblique  case  of  declension  begins  a  sentence,  the  sabject 
must  go  after  the  verb. 

4.  When  an  adjective,  or  pronoun,  serving  for,  or  be* 
longing  to,  tbe  ohject,  begins  the  sentence.  @ut{jt  bet 
SSein  ^jcoax,  abet  aud^  t\)tViitX,  the  wine  indeed  is  g9od» 
but  also  dear.  The  adjective  gut  has,  in  this  instance, 
the  capacity  of  the  object,  and,  beginning  the  sentence, 
moves  the  subject,  bet  SBein^  from  its  place.  ®ut  fttlbet 
mcfn  SBatcr  ben  SSSein,  &c.  my  father  finds  the  wine 
^##rf;  here  gut  refers  to  the  object,  bett  S38e{n,  and  has 
the  same  influence  upon  tbe  subject.  This  is" also  to  be 
observed  in  the  pronoun,  when  it  acts  as  the  object :  as, 
SRein  {ft  ba$  .^HUd^  mine  is  the  house ;  mein  represents 

■^'  *  Sec  p.  449.  R.  II,  1. 

t  Se«p.44d.  R.IV.V. 
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the  object,  and  ijxi  JQa\i&,  which  \t  the  subject,  is  put 

after  the  verb,  ©cin  tienitt  bet  Stitixi  bie  SSJalbung^ 
tt>clct)c  im  ®ut)cnt)on  gnglanb  beftnWtd^  iji^  the.kin^ 

calls  the  forest  his,  which  is  in  -the  south  of  England. 
@e{n  serves  for  the  object,  and  therefore  brings  thesub^ 
,)ect  after  the  verb.  .    .. 

.  5.  When  the  pronoun  @§  begins  the  sentence:  for. 
example,  @j§  f  ommt  ber  £6mg^  the  king  is  coming ;  e^ 
entfianb  cin  gdrm,  a  tumult  aroise.* 

6.  When  an  infinitiye  is  put  at  the  beginning,  for  the 

sake  of  emphasis :  as»  ©el^ord^en  n)oUen  bie  Seute  nid^t/ 

obey  people  will  not. 

7.  The  participles,  with  an  adverbial  power,  to  ex- 
ptess  the  manner  of  acting,  being,  or  sufferiog^f  or  par- 
ticiples generaflYy  when  placed  in  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  make  the  subject  follow  the  verb.  For .  iu« 
stance^ :  SBeinenb  fpxad)  ber  SSater,  weeping  the  father 

spoke ;  trauetnb  gtngen  bie  ©efdl^rten  p  bem  ®ro>U 

tnaijUe,  mourning  the  companions  went  to  the  sepulchre. 
Thus  with  the  preterite,  participle ;  ©eliebt  unb  ange^ 

Uttt  toerlieg  ber  ^elb  feine  ijlitburger  unb  eifte  inS 
©d^lad^tfelb,  neue  gorbeeren  ju  emngett/  beloved  mnd 

adored,  the  hero  left  his  fellow  citizens,  and  hastened  into 
the  field  of  battle  to  obtain  new  laurels. 

8.  The  subject  must  be  after  the  verb,  when  an  ad- 
verb, or  certain  cases  of  nouns,  used  in  an  adverbial  sig- 
nification, commence  the  sentence.    jBalb  fommt  ber 

SBinter,  soon  winter  comes ;  fd^neU  gel^t  bie  B6t  baf)in, 
qukkly  time  passes.    UnglurfKd^er  SQBeife  traf  ba8  8od$ 

fetnen  SSrubet/  unfortunately,  the  lot  fell  upon  his  bro* 

♦  See  p.  208,.'4.  and  p.  377,  3, 
t  See  p.  322. 
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Aer.  The  interrogiitife  adferbs,  (ai»  MKintm,  why; 
weStOCgCll/  what  fbr»  Wherefore)^  luiire  natarally  th^l 
qmlificatioa. 

9.  Wheo  a  prepositk>D»  with  its  case,  takes  the  lead; 

Slit  fwuWgtr  5BHtte  altigftt  We  ©mwl^tter  il^rcm  ibt^ 
fref  er  entgegen,  wtfA  •  >9t/*'  i»«ia«i«M»,  the  nbabi- 
tants  went  to  meet  their  deliverer.  When,  however, 
the  preposition,  with  its  case,  forms  an  eiclamation,  it  is 
considered  as  an  inteijection,  and  does  not  moirc  the  suh* 

jeet from  its  phm:  as,  Se9 metnet Sl^,  berSRotfid^  tfi 

imfd^ulbtg/  upon  my  honour,  the  man  is  innocent. 

10.  The  following  conjunctions  have  the  same  effiset, 
hi  transposing  the  subject,  when  ttiey  commence  the 
aentence :  but  they  may  themselves  be  placed  after  the 
▼eih.  JQfo,  signifying  so,  thus ;  ba^then;  bol^^  theiioe, 
therefore;  bann,  then,  (the  same  as  bemi);  taraitf/ 
theteupon,  then ;  bartim,  for  that  reason ;  betmuri^,  conse- 
quently;  benii/  then ;  bcftl^lb,  brtl^Iben  (bcro^olben),  for 
that  reason;  bcSwegett,  on  that  account ;  ^^^<ifiXi,  fike- 
^>^;  bod^/  yet,  still,  (it  does  not  always  affect  the  situa- 
tion of  the  subject);  fcmct,  moreover;  foIgHd^,  conse- 
quently ;  g(etc^0ll^l,  nevertheless ;  inbeffeU/  in  the  mean 
while ;  in^ei4)€n,  likewise ;  f «um,  scarce ;  mitl^ilt/  con- 
sequently ;  nod)/  yet,  nor;  tl^etlS/  partly;  fo,  either 
meaning  so,  or  beginning  the  subsequent  memlier  aif  a 
sentence;  ubctbie^/  besides;  ubrigenS/  in  other  respects. 
•^Wbenthe  conjunctions,  aud^z  also;  etlttoebet/ either; 
iXOdX,  indeed,  are  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  the 
subject  may  be  put  after  the  verb,  by  which  means  a 
stress  falls  either  tipon  the  subject,  or  the  verb :  as, 
2(ud^  tief  baS  SSolf,  the  people  even  exclaimed ;  CtllWC? 

bet  Hejl  bcr  Sfxidbt,  obcr  et  fd^rcfbt,  the  boy  either  reads 
or  writes ;  jnwn  fc^eittet  bfe@ottne,  ober,  he  the  sun  in- 
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deed  shioesybuty  &c.  When  the  entptum  is  to  be  on 
the  snbjeet,  it  should  remain  before  the  verb:  as,  yiuijf 
baS  SSoU  Tief /  even  the  people  cried  Qot<«'In  old  and 
lormal  language,  the  subject  is  sometimes  placed  after 
the  verb,  when  VLVb,  and,  or  fonbeni/  but,  precedes,  ttnl 
l^t  §MUlQUt  enoiefen,  and  the  defendant  has  proved. 
Here  SSeflagtet/  the  sul^ect,  is  after  the  verb,  in  conse;- 
qnence  of  unb« 

1 1.  In  quoting,  the  subjf  ct  is  put  after  fagen,  or  any 
similar  verb,  when  part  of  the  quotation  goes  before; 

as,  DaS  @lhd,  fagt  bet  SBeife,  ifi  ))ettdtl^erifd^,  For^ 

tune,  says  the  wise  man,  is  treaoherous. 

12.  The  subject  always  follows  the  verb,  ia  the  sabse* 
qiient  member  of  a  sentence. 

Note.  The  Subaefuent  member  of  a  sentence  is  that» 
which,  comes  after  one  beginning  with  a  relative  pro- 
noon, (such  as  wa^,  what),  or  relative  adverb,  (such  as  too, 
where),  or  a  conditional,  causal,  and  consecutive  conjuie- 
tioo,<<soch  as  Yrentl/ if ;  weil/ because ;  bd/ when*).  Exp 
amplest  SSaS bet SSdter  fagt,  tl()ut  betSoH  ^^at  the 
fither  says,  the  son  does.  The  first  member  of  thb  sen- 
tence begins  with  the  relative  pronoun,  xoai ;  in  the  se- 
eond,  or  subsequent,  member,  therefore,  the  mbfeet,  bes 
®Ol^n;  stands  after  the  verb,  tl^Ut*  SBo  ba6  2(a$  i% 
Detfommeltt  fi<^  bie  2Cblet,  where  the  carrion  is,  the  eagles 
are  collected.  Here,  the  first  member  commences  with 
the  relative  adverb,  t90;  and  the  subject,  in  the  follow- 
mg  member,  is  after  the  verbf.     SBentl  baS  SBettet  g&t^ 

*  See  the  chapter  on  Conjunctions,  Part  I.  p.  353. 

t  Strictly  speaking,  we  ought,  in  the  second,  here  called 
the  subsequent,  member,  to  supply  sonie  demonstrative 
word,  corresponding  to  the  relative,  inthe  first;  namely  ba^, 
in  reference  to  the  praceding  wal,  and  btii  in  correspond- 
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fKsbrelbt,  fo  fommt  mein  Steuitb  in  wemgm  Xagcn,  if 

tbe  weather  continues  faTOorable^  naj  friend  coroesy  (or 
will  come),  in  a  'few  dnj^  Tliis  sentence  also  consists 
of  two  members:  ike  Jirat,  if  the  weather  continiies 
favourable;  the  itccnd^  my  friend  comes,  or  will  come: 
in  tbe  latter,  which  is  the  $nh$eqtieiU  wiembert  tbe  subject 
b  placed  after  the  verb.     Thus,  SSSdl  bie  3eit  fd^neU 

Detjhei^t/  fo  benu^t  ber  S93eife  teben  TLui^lid,  because 

time  passes  quickly,  the  •  wise  man  turns  evt*ry  nipment 
to  profit.  Here  are  again  two  menibrrft,  the  anteeetlemi, 
because  the  time  passes ;  and  the  suhsegmentt  the  wise 
man  turns  e%ery  moment  to  profit.  The  siibjert  in  the 
latter,  of  course,  stands  after  the  verb.  ^  (Sofor  fi^ 
n&^tttz,  entn)i4)cn  bie  %tin\>t,  when  Caesar  approached 
(aUeeedent^  the  eoemjf  withdrew  {§ub$rpie$it).  The 
subsequent  member,  after  an  antecedent,  with  a^  oon- 
junction  of  the  description  alluded  to,  frequently  begins 
with  the  particle  fo,  concerning  which  it  will  be  proper 
to  refer  to  some  remarks  in  Part  ].*  This  partkle 
serves  as  a  connecting  link,  between  the  antecedent^  and 
subsequent  members.t    It  is  not  always  made  use  of, 

*ence  to  wo.  By  these  words,  which  are  to  be  supplied,  it  is, 
that  the  subject,  in  the  second  member,  is  brought  behind 
the  verb.  See  a  note  to  the  Exercises,  p.  160|  3.  The  sub- 
sequent member  may,  perhaps,  altogether  be  said  to  depend 
upon  connecting  words,  which  are  to  be  understood.  As 
to  the  relative  terms,  beginning  a  sentence^,  there  hardly 
occur  any  other,  besides  wa^  and  X0C,  which  thus  influence 
tbe  subsequent  member 

•  P.  357,  and  427. 

t  It  seems,  that  such  a  link,  between  the  antecedent  and 
subsequent  members,  may  always  be  supposed ;  and  that,  if 
it  is  not  expressed,  it  ma^  be  understood,  as  is  intimated  in 
the  note,  on  the  foregoing  page.  Compare  a  note  to  tbe 
Exercises^  p.  161,  :}• 
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ivhen  the  prior  member  begins  with  a  conseGutive,  or 
causal  conjunction;  bul  rarely  omitted  af^er  a  cooditionaly 

such  as,  n)eim,  if;  obf6)on,  obgleid^,  wennfd^on,  wcnns? 

glei^/  tboogb,  althougli.  The  conjunction  XOtnn,  if»  is 
sometimes  understood  in  the  antecedent ;  and  with  this 
circumstance/ the  subsequent  member,  generallv,  takes 
fo^  and  the  subject  goes  af\er  the  verb.     For  example: 

SEft4rebcr  JJluf  fd^ijfbar,  fo  wutbe  ber  ^nbelblfil^en,  if 

the  river  were  navigable,  trade  would  flourish.  The  an- 
tecedent member  should  properly  be   thus  expressed : 

aSenn  bet  gluf  fd^iffbat  wdre^— The  conjunction  bejlo, 

and  also  JC/  when  equivalent  to  bcflO/*  constitutes  a  sub- 
sequent meml)er.*-A  subsequent  member  farther  arises^ 
when  an  infinitive  begins  the  sentent  e,  expressing  pur- 
pose and  design.  Um  ttii)  ju  wctbctt,  utttetsfel^t  ffd^ 
ber  aB«nfd^  oft  ben  grSfiten  ^hi)\zlliUxUn,  in  order  to 

grow  rich,  man  often  undergoes  the  greatest  hardships* 
The  latter  "  man  undergoes/'  &c.  is  the  subsequent 
member,  wheri?  the  subject  must  be  put  af)er  the  verb. 
13.  The  last  instance,  in  which  the  verb  precedes  the 
subject,  is,  \^  here  the  conjunction  tOtXiXi,  if>  it  to  be  sup- 
plied :  as,  SSare  mm  SSater  i^xtx  gewefen,  fo  ware  \>ai 

ttnglucf  ni^t  gcfd^eljiett  had  my  fetber  been  here,  the 
misfortune  would  not  have  happened.      SSote  nteiu 

SSater  f)xex  gewefeti/  standi  undoubtedly  for,  wenti 
mcfn  SBatct  ^iet  gewefcn  ware,  if  my  father  bad  been 

here ;  and  the  subject,  as  appears,  is  behind  the  verb. 

From  all  the  exceptions  to  the  first  rule,  which  have 
been  enumerated,  this  general  conclusion  may  be  drawn, 
that  the  position  of  the  Snkject  is  afiected  by  the  collo- 
cation of  the  other  words,  in  the  sentence ;  and  parti- 

*  Seep.  355,: 
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cularly,  that  when  these  are  moved  oat  of  their  natonl 
place,  the  subject  loses  its  origioal  situation. 

Rule  //.  The  SabstaotivCy  being  the  Ohfeei,  is  pot 
after  the  wrb:  for  example,  ^  liebe'meineti  SSater,  I 
lofe  mjf  father ;  meinett  SSatec  is  the  object. 

£xeepti<m8: 

1:  When  a  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  object,  it  maj 
be  fdaced  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence :  as,  TkSt 

^moit  lefe  ii)  mlt  SSetgnugen  un\>  SSemmberung,  B^ 

mer  I  read  with  plesure  and  admiration*    > 
2*  The  verb    is  sometimes  thrown  to  the  end  of 

the  sentence;*  then  the  object,  naturally,  comes  b&* 

fore  it. 
Ruk  III.  The  Substantive,  in  the  Genitive  case,  not 

being  the  objectf,  generally  stands  after  the  word,  bj 

which  it  is  governed :  as,  ^er  ®Ol^n  tMmS  f^ZUVb^, 

the  son  of  my  friend. 
But  it  is  found 

1.  Bffore  the  substantive  that  governs  it,  when  it  bears 

an  emphasis.  ^$  SSaterS  (Segen  bauet  ben  itinbem 
^in\zx,  ahtt  bet  SRutter  glud^  veiffet  fie  nieber,  a  fa- 
ther's blessiiig  builds  houses  to  the  children,  but  a  mo* 
ther's  rurse  pulls  them  down  again. 

2.  Before  adjectives :  as,  £)e&  SSecbre^Ktld  fdfvlbid, 
guilty  of  the  crime ;  beS  SobeS  tOUtbig,  worthy  of  the 

praise ;  bet  @Orge  unwertb/   undeserving  of  the  care. 

3.  B'fore  some  prepositions.^ 
Rule  IF,  The  Dative  has  its  place  after  the  verb,  and 

if  there  be  an  objec  tiAc  case,  besides,  before  the  latter* 


•  See  Sect.  IV.  of  this  Chapter. 
.  t  The  genitive  may  be  the  object,  when  it  is  governed  by 
the  verb.    Seep.  393.    Rule  II. 
t  See  p.  335-337.    Likewise  p.  457. 


t 
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Qx  gibt  bem  ^amt  bad  i8ui),  be  gives  the  book  to  the 
man.  The  dative,  bcm  9Ranne,  here  stands  between 
the  verb,  and  the  object. 

When  it  \$  to  be  marked  with  an  emphasis,  it  should 
be  moved  from  its  place,  either  before  the  verb,  or  after 
the  object.  The  first  is  the  most  powerful :  as,  £!fent 
SRanne  gibt  er  bad  fBlxi) :  the  second  does  not  so  muck 
jalter  the  force  of  the  sentence,  et  gtbt  bad  SbVii)  bem 
9Sanne« — If  the  object  be  H  monosyllable,  or  short  word, 
and  the  dative  rase  consist  of  more  syllables,  the  former 
should  be  put  first,  because  a  long  word  finishes  th^  sen- 
tence better  than  a  short  one :  for  example,  @r  fagte  ed 
bem  SSater,  he  told  it  to  the  father— ed  is  the  object,  and 
comes  before  the  dative.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  ob- 
ject, being  a  case  of  a  personal,  or  reciprocal  pronoun* 
is  generally  put  before  the  dative,  though  the  latter 
should  be'of  no  greater  extent,  and  likewise  proceed 
from  one  of  those  pronouns.  For  example :  ^^  j^abe 
es  ihm  gefagt/ 1  have  to)d  it  him ;  et  i)at  ihn  mir  gejeigt/ 
he  has  pointed  him  out  to  me ;  n)ir  tmpft})kn  uns  dir, 
we  recommend  ourselves  to  thee.  The  words  here  printed 
in  Italicks,  are  dative  casee^  those  immediately  before 
them,  in  Roman  t^pe,  the  objective  accusatives.* 

Rule  F.  The  Accusative  serves  to  some  verbs  as  the 
case  of  person,  when  there  is  another  accusative  of  the 
thing,  or.  object.  The  former  is  theti  placed  m  the  same 
.aaanner  as  the  dative,  according  to  the  prcfteding  rale« 
Examples :  S<^  netme  ben  SRann  gteunb,  I  call  the  man 
friend ;  id^  i()eiffe  eitten  fdc^nSRonn  einen  ^Iben,  I  call 
such  a  mail  a  hero ;  et  lel^rt  ben  ©emprottiud  bie  8te^ 

d^nfunfl^  he  teaches  Semprouius  arithmelick. 

f  Compare  Sect.  Ill*  of  this  Chapter:  and  Exercises^ 
p.  166,  note  1. 
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Should  the  subject,  the  object*  and  the  case  of  pc^ 
son  meet  together,  either  before,  or  after,  the  verb,  thg 
would  follow  10  this  order:  subject,  caseof  persoD,  ob- 
ject.    For  example,  before  the  verb :  ®a  bet  StitdQ  im 

%tint>t  ben  Srteben  angeboten  l^at,  since  the  king  has  of> 

fertii  peace  to  the  enemy.    After  the  verb :    Xuf  biefe 

Seife  ^etfd^ffte  Gafar  feinen  S^euttben  ®enttgtt^umig 
unb  bena^m  feinen  Seinben  aUe  |)o{fhung  }ut  9t6(^, 

in  thb  manner  Caesar  procured  satisfaction  for  his  friends, 
and  deprived  his  enemies  of  all  hope  of  revenge. 

RiUs  VI.  The  Dative  and  Accusative  cases^  govened 
by  acljectives,  stand  after  the  same.* 

BmU  VIL  The  Vocative  case  may  be  put  any  where« 
either  before,  or  after,  the  verb,  at  the  option  of  the 
qpeaker. 


SECTION    11. 

POSITION   OF  THE  NOUN   ADJBCTIYB. 

> 

Rule  L  The  Adjective,  being  joined  with  -a  sobstan* 
tive,  precedes  the  same:  as,  @Uter9Bein/  good  wine; 
boS  f^6ne  ^inb,  the  pretty  child. 

Sometimes,  it  is  placed  after  the  substantive,  by  way 
of  apposition,  serving  for  a  relative   sentence ;  as,  2)et 

5Wlnijiet,  nii^t  wenf gcr  gere^t,  ate  jioat^Kug,  tl^t  afc 
fcS/  urn  blefem  (greiflnlffe  votjubeugen,  the  minister,  not 

less  just  than  politick,  did  every  thing  to  obviate  this 
event.  Here  the  adjectives^  being  pat  after  the  substan- 
tive, occupy  the  place  of  a  relative  sentence :  XOA^ 

*  See  p.  378.  R.  III.  3.  and  p.  S74.  S. 
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nit^t  wtnx^tx  geted^t  al§  floatsflug  tvov/  who  was  not 

less  ju8t  than  politick. 

.  JRtfZe  //.  When  the  adjective  is  not  united  with  a  sub- 
stantive (nor  turned  into  a  substantive  itself— for  thus  it 
would  have  all  the  rights  of  the  latter),  it  is  considered 
as  the  object,  and  put  after  the  verb :  as,  £er  fSRanil 
t  ji  gut ;  or  before  it,  with  an  emphasis,  ^nt  ifl  ber  STOaniU 

Rule  III.  The  numerals  rank  before  other  adjectives* 
preceding  a  substantive :  as,  ©rc^  fiUtc,  t1()Xl\ijt  SKciU^ 
f4)en,  three  good  honest  men. 

When  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers  meet  before  a  sub- 
stantive, it  seems  indifferent,  which  is  put  first ;  whe- 
ther, for  instance,  it  be,  bie  bte^  etffett/  the  three  first; 
or^  bie  erfien  brep/  the  first  three.  This  applies  also  to 
the  words,  bie  anbem,  the  others,  and  ^ie  \t%ivX,  th« 
last,  which  may  either  be  put  before,  or  after,  the  car* 
dinals.  Perhaps  adjectives  of  a  superlative  significatioQ 
may  be,  generally,  included  in  this  observation.  Exam- 
pies  :  ©ic  brcp  Iclfetcn,  or  bf C  Iclfeten  bre^,  the  three  last; 

Wc  t>ter  anbcrtt,  or  bf c  attbctn  t)ier,  the  other  four ;  bfe 
fed^bejicn,  or  blcfcejlcn  fcd^S,  the  six  best;  biejel^n 

f<l^ttjicn,  or  We  fd^njicn  %t1^n,  the  ten  finest.  It  is  lo 
be  noticed,  that  the  emphasis,  in  these  instances,  falls 
upon  the  word,  which  is  put  last. — The  words,  cMz,  all ; 
mand^^  several ;  ^xtU,  many ;  febet/  each,  stand  before 
the  numerals,  and  the  adjectives. 

Ruk  IF.  Adjectives  usually  follow  the  cases  they 
govern :  as,  ^tefet  &)XZ  XOVtAiQ,  worthy  of  this  honour; 

be$  8Scrbred^cn6  fd^ulbiB,  guiltvof  the  crime ;  jc^)n  &^n 

lOXiif  ^^n  ya^^8  *<^"g ;  bret)  §Up  breit,  three  feet  broad ; 
fed^  $futlb  fd^et/  weighing  six  pounds.  They  are* 
likewise,  frequently  put  after,  when  they  are  connected 
with  nouns  that  are  governed  by  prepositions :  9$,  &ift 

00 
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|Urttlltierf|aItUItSfd^nfi^{c^/   it  is  very  useful  IbrcB- 

leitainmeDt ;  bte  ®efunt)l()ett  ijl  jut  @Mficffeagf dt  un^ 

entMEltlf d^/ health  18 indispensably  necessary tohappineii. 


SECTION     lit 

POSITION  OF  TUB  PBONOUK. 

SuU.  The  pronoun  either  stands  in  the  room  of  a 
substantive^  or  is  connected  with  it,  in  the  character  of 
an  adjective;  and  has,  accordingly,  either  the  position 
of  the  one,  or  of  the  other. 

Therefore,  when  used  substantively,  it  may  serve  as 
the  subject,  and  as  the  object,  in  a  sentence,  the  collo* 
cation  of  which  is  seen  In  the  first  section.  The  personal 
pironouns  never  occur  otherwise,  than  as  substantives ; 
and  the  demonstratives  occasiantUfy  assume  that  quality. 
Vfbea  the  latter  are  employed  as  adjectives*  they  occupy 
the  place  of  the  article,  and  go  before  any  other  wor^ 
that  may  be  joined  with  the  substantive:  as,  £){efe  bre9 

gutettSeute,  these  three  good  people;  imtxitt  erjim 

topfem  SRanner,  those  four  first  brave  men.    The  word 
OQ^  however,  may  precede  them. 

The  personal  pronoun,  in  the  accusative,  or  objective 
case,  is  commonly  put  before  the  dative :  as,  Ct  gibt 
eS  mit/  he  gives  it  to  me— eS,  the  objective  case,  be- 
fore the  dative  mir»  ®ijUk  ^t  it)m,  send'tbem  to  him 
— .fW;  them,  preceding. i^m,  to  him,^  The  dative  is 
found  before  the  object :  as^  ®ib  mir  e^ ;  but  not  so 
frequently  as  after  it,  and  then  it  is  often  eontractfld,t 

*  Refer  to  p.  443. 
t*  See  p.  498. 
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a8,  mix  a,  into  mir§,  bir  e§,  into  titS,  cucl)  c6,  info 
eudE)6,  (not  so  propel  ly  i^m6,  ii)x^,  fdr  ij^m  eS,ii^rc84) 

Farther,  the  personal  pronoun,  in  the  dative  or  accu- 
sative, is  sometimes  placed  before  the  subject,  Mrlien  the 
verb  is  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  SBemi  mix  ba6  @lfif 
gunjitg  tjl,  if  fortune  IS  propitious  to  me  ;  totil  btd^bftft 
f&aUxlkbt,  because  tby  fieitber  loves  thee.  The  truth 
is«  thatthe9nialI\per8onal:pron6uiiS'aR<pttt  as  early,  in 
a  sentence,  as  may  be,  J  suppose,  from  a  fear  of  4heh* 
making  too  feint  an  impression,  if  remoned  to  any  4n- 
tance  from  the  beginning. 

Tbe  relative  pronoun  finds  its  place,  inaturelly,  at^tlie 
beginning  €»f  that^part  of  tfae^sentenceyi  to  which  itiyetorgs. 
The  woffd  oll^  .may,  tsometimes,  sirad  twCoire  it. 


SS<TTION    IV. 

POSITION  OF  THE  VSBB. 

Ruk  I.  The  Indicative  Mood  stands  lAer  the  suly ect^ 
and  before  the  oly^c^* 
Except: 

1.  The  instances,  when  the  subject  is  .placed  after, 
and  the  object  before  it,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  first 
section. 

2.  When  the  verb  must  be  at  the  end,  that  is  to  say, 
not  only  after  the  subject,  but  also  after  the  object,  and 
all  words  connected  -with  the  same.    This  is^necessary : 

(1)  When  the  member  of  Ihe  sentence,  'to  which  ^he 
verb  belongs,  commences  with  a  relative  proneun,  as,  btV 
rkUfffC,  imx,  mi ;  or  a  relative  adverb,  as,  %Cify&[,  from 
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whence ;  bfltum,  for  what ;  worum,  weft^alb,  or  »eS^ 
heXif  we^wegen,  for  which  reason,  for  whal,  wherefore*; 
DOtt  tXKinneh/  ft*om  whence;  TOO,  where;  and  thecoio* 

pounds  of  nw,  as,  tpotDon,  xotltjtc,  xo^xaxt,  n>orau§/  && 
Examples :  tiex  Sd^riftfteUer  ifl  %\x  Si^^tn,  wicker  tie 
jBefftrberunfl  bcr  ^ugenb  jum  Swecfe  hat— -thzi  writer 

is  to  be  esteemed,  who  has  the  promotion  of  virtue  for 

bis  object.    Sdf  tttmt  cinen  ^ann,  der  ftd^  mit  fSltiit 

meinen  %ttViVb  nennt — I  know  a  man  who  jostly  calls 

himself  my  friend.  Wer  bem  Saflet  unb  beffen  9tei^ 
folgt,  bercitet  jtd^  eine  fd^merjli^  8leue,  he  who  follows 
vice,  and  its  charms,  prepares  to  himself  a  painful  re- 
pentance. The  verb,  in  the  foregoing  examples,  is  at 
the  end  of  that  member  of  the  sentence,  to  which  the 
relative  pronouns,  bet/  Wd6)tt,  Wtx,  belong.  It  u  thus 
with  the  adverbs  alluded  to :  for  instance,  2)er  Skt,  wo 
ii)  l^eute  memen  ^reunb  <aA— the  place  where  to-day  I 
•aw  my  friend.  Wohin  matlbaS  3Cttge  nuxwendet,  etbUdt 
man  nid^t^  aU  &tt(t,  wherever  one  turns  one's  eye,  one 
perceives  nothing  but  misery.  The  verb  \a1),  and  n)en^ 
bet/  are  put  last,  in  consequence  of  n>0/  and  tt>of)ttU 

(^)  The  verb  goes  to  the  end,  after  iuterrogatives, 
(whether  pronouns,  adverbs,  or  conjunctions),  when 
they  form  indirect  questions.  Examples :  @r  fti^t  tnii), 

wer  biefen  9Rorgen  bep  ST&nen  w^r— he  asks  me,  who 

was  with  you  this  morning  ?  noiffen  (Sit,  welchei  93u(!^ 

crlf^eute  in  bem  ®arten  to— do  you  know  what  book 

he  read  to-day  in  the  garden?  fagcn  @le  mXf  wasfiir 

♦  The  relative  signification  of  these  words  must  be  dis- 
tjnguished  from  the  other  meanings  which  ihey  bear,  ei- 
ther as  adverbs,  or  conjunctions,  ^atier,  thence,  there- 
fore; barum,  for  that  reason,  therefore;  warum,  we^Wfi 
gen,  why,  for  what  reason — cause  the  subject  to  be  plactd 
after  the  verb.    See  p.  438,  10.  435,  1.  43r,  a. 


«iiiffi  ®ruitb  et  lAtsc  fein  UuSbhXbin  jingHt--4eU  tm, 

mimt  ground  !he  alleges  for  kii  staying  out.  Set/  tfrih 
^et/  I»a6  fixttiHf  iDtervogalive  ftf-ououns,  flervebereilD 
ittdirecC  questions,*  find  the  verb  stands  last.  ^  famt 
md)t  fagett/  me  e$  ft#  iugetvagen  Aoe— I  cannot  teN4miir 
it  fias  happened ;  i6)  xnb6)it  wijftn,  ob  Diele  geute  'b^ 
iefeiger  l^el ffcr  SBitterunfl  auf  icm  tjelbc  fc^n  werden— 

I  should  like  to  know,  whethet,  during  the  present  hot 
weather,  4nany  people  will  he  in  the  field.  S&Xt,  and 
iA,  constitute  indineot  questions,  and  tlie  verb  is -at  Ibe 
cad. 

($)  A-f^r  conjunotions,  coaditionaly  causal^  and  ooik 
aecutive.  They  are :  7R^,  bOOOt,  bi^,  ba,  bafem,  b^ 
mit  (in  order  that);  ba^;  aufia^  <in  order  thal^.e^; 

faM,  \m%a\U  (in  case* that);   fjidifmit,  inbem;  in^ 

tm^m,  (since,  because;  old);  iut4)bem;  nun  <wheiiit 
signifieH,  since,  aft«r-^nun  eg  eitiatal  ^d^el^en  ift/  since 

it  once  has  been  done)  ;  bb,  obfc^on^  Obgleid^;  0bW(^, 
feit/ and  feitbem;  firrtemal  (^mce,  whereas;  old);  fb 
<«Mhen  it  means,  if);  fo  bcdb,  or  fo  bait  olS ;  fo  lange,  or 

fo  longc  ^te :  fo  wcit,  or  fo  weit  dUi;  wjcil ;  wenn,  wenrfea 
^i(^^  toenisfc^n ;  wit,  toUxoo%  w>ftm,  too  nid^t 

To  thi*se  is  to  be  added  the  conparative  coivfttBctioii 
jle,  whkh,  beginning  tlie  prior  member,  moves  the  verb 
totfaeend.f  Examples:  -^/•etfcen2Cwfnilj)ttnter®t«W 
Aemerkte — when  be  pevceived  the  tumult  in  the  city ;  bt* 
vmr  vicj  bem  SSaib  erreU^  Aa^^e— before  I  had  jreached 

*  It  is  probably  understood  by  everv  reader,  what  if 
meant  by  indirect  questions :  but  there  will  remain  no  doub(^ 
if  we  change  some  of  the  foregoing  into  direct  question^^  to 
.show  the  difierenoe,  viE.  SBmx  war  bep  ^^titn.  who  was 
with  you?  X0t\6)ii  iu6)  Ui  tt,  what  baok  did  he  read? 

t  Seep.  355«  Compare  the  Exercises  p.  81.  n.  %.  and  p. 
18^  n.3. 
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the  wood;  his  bie  Sonne  bie  etftdrrten  Sdbet  auftifex 

I0fn/— tiH  the  sun  shall  loosen  the  congealed  fields ;  da 
ber  Sthtii^  in  Sonben  ankam — when  the  king  arriired  ia 

London :  je  langer  bet  Jt&n{Het  biefe  @egenfljnbe  hr- 
trackiete,  befio  mel^t  betounbette  et  fit,  the  more  the  ar- 
tist contemplated  these  objects,  the  more  he  admired 

them. 

By  the  force  of  the  aforesaid  conjonctionsy  the  verb 
is  put  after  e?ery  word  belonging  to  the  same  member 
of  the  sentence,  and  sometimes  even  after  a  8ul>ordinale 
member,  Gi>nnected  with  it.     For  example :    ^  id^  ben 

SRann,  welder  fo  ebel  gebad^t,  el&re  unb  Hebe,  since  I 

honour  and  love  the  man,  who  has  thought  so  nobij.  In 
this,  the  principal  member  is,  ba  td^  ben  Wtatm  (fycz  imb 
liebe,  with  which  b  connected  a  subordinate,  or  secon- 
dary, membf  r,  tvAd)tt  fo  ebel  gebac^t,  and  the  verb  of 
the  former  is  placed  after  this.  It  need  not  necessarily 
be  so;  but  the  sentence  mi^ht  also  run  thus :  ^a  td^ben 

SRann  el^re  unb  Hebe,  weldi^er  fo  cbelgebod^t^  It  de- 
pends upon  sound,  and  perspicuity,  to  prefer  either  the 
«ne,  or  the  other.  This  likewise  applies  to  the  infini- 
tive, with  the  preposition  )u«  The  verb,  influenced  by 
the  above  conjunctions,  may  be  put  after  the  infinitive : 

as,  SSSeil  id^  mic^  xAi}t  }u  }anFen  n>unfc^e/  because  I  do 

not  like  to  quarrel— or  before  it:  SBeiHd^  nid^t  WUtlfd^e 
ntidt)  JU  janfen*  When  the  iufinitive,  with  ^u,  has  other 
words  belonging  to  it,  for  instance,  cases  of  declension, 
which  it  governs,  it  is  preferable,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tent, which  it  then  assumes,  to  place  it  in  a  distinct 
comma,  after  the  verb,  lest  the  sentence  should  become 
heavy,  and  intricate.*  Being  without  the  preposition 
^U,  it  is  immediately  governed  by  the  verb,  as  much  as  a 

•  SecExerc.  p.  179.  n,X 
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-case  of  declension  t  and  the  verb  must,  under  those  cir*' 
cumstances,  stand  after  it :  as,  SSenn  er  bad  IBud^  lefen 
XOX%  if  he  will  read  that  book;  where  it  would  be 
wrong  to  let  the  infinitive  follow  after  the  verb,  as,  Weutt 

er  xM  bad  S3ud^  lefem 

The  conjunctions,  baf/  and  tvenn^  are  occasionally 
understood,  without  being  expressed.*  Being  thus  ab« 
sent  from  the  sentence,  they  forfeit  their  power  of  movi» 
ing  the  verb  to  the  end. 

Rule  IL  The  Subjunctive  Mood,  is,  in  the  arrange* 
ment  of  words,  under  the  same  regulations,  as  the  indi- 
cative. When  it  denotes  a  wish,  or  surprise,  it  often  big- 
gins the  sentence :  as,  ®ebe  ed  bet  «^tmmel^  may  heaven 

grant  it ;  m&(i|te  bie  @onne  boc^  fd^etnen,  o,  that  the  sun 
would  shine !  S^hitt  xifi  bod^  nic^t  geglaubt^  I  should 

not  have  thought  it !  Always,  when  the  conditional  con* 
junction,  noeun^  if,  is  omitted :  ^axt  i&i  ^tx  getDefeH/ 
had  I  been  here ;  for,  wctttt  xii  l^ier  flCWefen  XOOXty  if  I 
had  been  here. 

Rule  III.  The  Imperative  precedes  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, that  serve  to  it  aa  subjects,  gobc  bu^  praise  thou; 
lobe  er^  let  him  praise ;  loben  fiC/  let  them  praise. 

Rule  IF,  The  Infinitive  comes  after  the  object,  and 
the  other  words  of  a  sentence,  except  the  indicative,  and 
subjunctive,  when  these,  for  reasons  assigned  before,  are 

put  last.    Examples ;  @r  tDunfd^t  bie  Sateinifd^e  Qpxc(^ 

i)t  grunblic!^  JU  lemen^he  wishes  to  learn  the  Latin 

language  accurately ;  biefer  SRautt  f anu  dtifjUfdl),  gran*^ 
i&ftf4)/  £)eutfc^/  unb  loerfd^tebene  anbere  ®pxa6)zn  Don 

QutOlpa  reden — this  man  can  speak  English,  French^ 
German,  and  several  other  tongues  of  Europe.  2;et^ 
nen  and  rebeU/  are  infinitives. 

*  See  Gr.  p.  30^,  9.  and  p.  420* 
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TUf  rule  affects  Ibe  fiitBve  ieatei,  bMivte  Ihegr  «ie 
eompoted  of  an  infiMtife,  and  <be  flnr4  anuliarj.  IW 
infiBithre,  namely*  is  plaoed  in  tbe  same  ta— pr»  ai  ta 
tbt  examples  afaNOfeataled^tliat  it  loMiy»  after  the  ol^jeelf 
and  other  words :  as,  ^  werde  morgeU  bic  ScgCltb  fc- 
wtkm — I  shall  lo-monow  take  a  view  of  die  cemtiy. 
0rfciiKlt  >•  the  infinitive^  belonging  to  the  amifiary 
toeAC/  with  which  it  conetitutes  the  future  tenae;  bill 
thb  connection  does  not  alter  its  position,  in  the  8e»- 
s. — mM*n  the  future,  in  tbe  indicative*  araultianc- 
nMM>d,  is  to  go  to  the  end,  the  inliuitive,  which  oon- 
it,   mutt  be  put  tielbre  the  aunhary:  as»  WUtn 

ijMbt,  bafi  ber  Staifa  mit  ben  Sran^fen  Srieben  maifm 

MrbC/  it  is  thiMighf  that  the  Emperour  will  make  peace 
with  the  French.  Here  the  infinilive,  madfiOf  »  he^Me 
tiw  auxilarv  wtvbi*  Wlien  the  future  tease  ^  the  paa- 
Ave  voice  is  in  that  situation,  tbe  auxiliary  verb,  in  the 
indicative,  orsubjunrtive,  is  often  put  before  tbe  infia^ 
tive,  which  is  done  to  prevent,  by  means  uf  the  inter* 
venine  partiriple,  the  close  reiteration  of  aKtben:  for 

example.  3:^  erworte,  bag  t)erfcl^ebeiie  ©ad^  aod^ 
tmferm  ^aufe  n)erben  geirrad^t  merben^  I  expect,  that 

several  things  will  he  broueht  to  our  iiouse.  Aaother 
expedient  I  have  seen  used  by  modern  writers^'^  that  at 
substituting  the  iutinitive  of  the  second  amihary,  fc^lt/ 
for  toerbetU  But  this  is  taking  an  improper  liberty  with 
the  lan^uai^e,  by  forcing  upon  it  a  foreign  idiom :  iw 
the  auxiliary,   belonging  to  the  passive  voice,  hi  pei^ 

man,  is  not  fepH/  but  tt)erbem 

*  Cafontame,  in  his  StUmSHcmant,  vol.  i.  has  this  pas- 
sage; mevbtnticd)  wel?  I*,  ba^  t*  uerfl*r^r  unb  ^tiaft 

'ftpn  trerbe.  it  may,  however,  be  said,  tha^  in  this  io- 
stance,  the  participles,  peradbtet  and  ^tiaft,  are  used  as 
mere  ac^ccUves,  (see  Gr.  p.  3«W) ;  then  the  observation,  in 
tbe  text,  would  not  app\y» 


f 
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Sometimes^  two  infioitives  stand  together,  of  whicA 
one  governs  the  other ;  and  the  governing  one  should  be 
put  after  that,  which  is  governed :  as,  6r  WOHte  jte  nid^t 
herein  (ommen  laffen^  he  would  not  let  them  come  in. 
Here,  laffen,  the  governing  infiaitive  is  preceded  by  the 
other,  I^Cteitt  fommett/  which  is  governed.  But  this  rule 
is  not  always  observed,  as  the  following  example  proves : 

er  ^at  l\)n  fd^on  mz\)x  alS  iel()n  mal  mfiffen  \)bxtn,*  he 

has  been  obliged  more  than  ten  times  to  hear  hiro — 
which  should  be,  ]()6rcn  rafijfem 

The  infinitive  is  found,  now  and  then,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  a  sentence,  and  in  that  position  bears  a  strong 
emphasis :  as,  ^ommcn  tt>{tt  id^  jwar,  come,  indeed,  I 

will ;  abet  f4iretbett  barf  ic^  nii)t,  but  write  I  must  not. 

The  infinitive  may  be  employed,  in  a  substantive  ca- 
pacity ,t  as  the  subject,  or  object:  and  is,  then, placed 
according  to  these  qualifications. 

Rule  V,  Tiie  verbs  compound  separable  must  here  be^ 
noticed.  The  particle  is  separated  from  the  verb  (when 
this  is  not  at  the  end),  and  placed  after  the  object,  and 
and  other  >vords4  including  even  a  relative,  or  interme-. 
diate,  member  of  the  sentence,  ^i)  ne]()me  ^X  ®e^ 
f4ien{  mtt  Sanfbarfett  an,  I  receive  your  present  with 
gratitude  ;  verb  annel()men^  to  receive — the  particle  axi, 

at  the  end.    ©ie  f  amen  in  2Cnfel&ung  Wefer  ®ad^  balb 

llberetn/  they  soon  agreed  with   respect  to  this  matter ; 

verb  ubereinfommem    9lel(>meh  @ie  ba§  JBucH)  mit,  take 

the  book  with  you;  verb  mitne]()men«     When  the  verb, 

•  From  Ceffing*^  3J?lf0gpn,  p.  279.    In  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, in  which  the  same  position  of  words  prevails,  as  in 
the  German,  the  governing  infinitive  is  constantly  put  ht*^ 
fore  that,  which  is  governed. 

t  See  p.  420. 
X  Refer  to  f.  305. 
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io  GODflequeiMse  of  a  pronoun,  or  a  conjunclioDy  ■ 
brought  to  I  be  <*nd  of  the  sentence,  the  particle  is  Ml 
diTided  from  it :  as,  :Sa  i(^  Sfyx  @kf(^etl(  tttlt  XkOftbatfi 
tdt  anne^me/  as  I  receive  >our  present  with  gratitude. 
The  verb  anne^me  stands  last,  oo  account  of  tbe  oqb* 
jiinctioo  bdf  and  remains,  for  this  reason,  united  with  the 
particle. — ^The  infinitive  mood,  and  preterite  parlidpfe 
have  their  pku:es  after  the  object,  and  at,  or  oaar,  the 
eod  of  the  sentence ;  therefore,  the  particle  is  not  sepa- 
rated, escept  by  )U/  in  the  infinitive,  and  by  gc,  io  the 

jireterite  participle:  as,  mitiutiel^men/  mitgenommou 

3tt/  however,  does  not  always  accompany  the  infinitiTC. 
— From  what  has  been  said,  it  appeals,  that  the>sepaiap 
tioD  principally  oecurs  in  the  iadkattve,  si]^jimclivt»suMl 
imperative  moods. 


SECTION     V. 

POSITION  OF  THE  PARTICIPLE. 

Ruk  L  When  the  participle  (either  present,  or  pre- 
terite) is  used  as  an  adjective,  it  has  the  privileges  of  the 
same,  in  the  position  of  words. 

Rule  ff.  The  present  participie  is  always  preceded  by 
the  case  it  governs :  as,  ©te  aUcS  belcbcnbe  ©OUTIC/  ibe 

sun  aniniaiiii|2  every  thing;  bic  gletfd^ frcffenbcn ffil^icre, 

the  animals  that  live  upon  flesh.* 

Rule  III.  The  preterite  parliciple,  combined  with  the 
auxiliary  verbs,  has  its  station  alter  the  object,  aud  other 
words;  and  is,  therefore,  generally  found  towards  the 

•  See  p.  335. 
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-end  of  the  sentence.    @r  ift  in  gon^on  getvefett/  he  has 
been  in  London— ijl  gcwefcu,  the  participle  gewcfetl  at 

the  end;  ^if  \^cibt  ^eute  baS  S3uc^  gelefen^  I  have  read 
the  book  to-day— l()abe  flclefen*  gr  wit*  mit  SUri^t  citi 
groferSRann  genannt,  he  is  justly  called  a  great  man. 

If  the  auxiliary,  by  the  power  of  some  pronoun,  or  con- 
junction, be  removed  to  the  end,  the  preterite  participle 
stands  before  it :  as,  ^e  %\)(iiUn,  XOii&fi  iDOn  bem  £)i(l^ 
tev  gefd^ilbert  n^erben,  the  deeds  that  are  depicted  by  the 
poet.  The  auxiliary,  n^erbett^  at  the  end,  because  of  the 
pronoun  tpeU^e;    the    participle,  gef(i|ilbert/  before  it. 

^  weif  i%,  wcit  id^  ben  3Rann  fclbjl  8efel[)cn  ^^abe^  I 

know  ir^  because  T  have  seen  the  man  myself.  SBeil^ 
conjunction,  brings  the  verb  l^abc  to  the  end,  and  the  par- 
ticiple, Sefel()en/  precedes  it. — Should  it  so  happen,  that 
an  infinitive  also  is  in  the  sentence,  then  the  arrange- 
ment may  either  be  thus,  participle,  infinitive,  indicatife 

(or  subjunctive),  nacl^bem  id^  baS  JBud^  gelefen  j^oben 

Y0z6)t,  after  I  shall  have  read  the  book ;  or  (he  verb 

-  definite^  that  is  to  say,  the  indicative,  or  subjunctive, 

may  be  put  before  the    participle,  and  infinitive,  naii^ 

bem  ic^  ba§  S3ud^  n^etbe  gelefen  l^abem    I  think,  it  may 

be  left  to  the  judgment  of  every  individual,  which  of 
these  two  ways  should,  upon  difierent  occasions,  [have 
the  ppeference. 


SECTION    VI. 

POSITION  OF  THE   ADVERS« 

J9tf/f  /•  An  adverb,  joined  to  an  adjective,  must  al- 
ways remain  before  it:  as,  @e]^r  Qdt,  very  good;  nid^t* 
f^etl^t^  not  bad. 
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Rule  IL  When  Ibe  adverb  belongs  to  the  verb,  it 
is  put  after  the  latter,  and,  in  general,  also  after  the  obr 

jeci.    (gr  bclS)ant)clt  ben  ©cgenftanb  t)ortreffl[i(^,  he  treau 

the  subject  excellently ;  t>Drtreftlu!^  is  the  adverb. 

The  verb  being  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  the  ad- 
verb, as  well  as  the  oilier  words^  must  naturalljf  stand 
before  it.  Nor  can  the  adverb,  wi^h  propriety  be  placed 
after  the  infinitive,  or  preterite,  participle.  Moreover, 
unless  the  verb  be  at  the  end,  the  adverb  cannot  be  suf- 
fered between  the  subject,  and  the  verb. 

Rule  III,  The  adverb,  being  moved  from  its  place, 
towards  the  beginning  of  tlie  sentence,  generally  receives 
an  emphasis:  as,  ^  ^obe  l[)eute  t)a§  93uc^  gclefen^  I  have 
.to-day  read  the  book.  This  makes  the  notion  of  l^eute, 
to-day,  more  perceptible  than,  ^  j^abc  baS  S3u^  Ij^eutc 
gelcfen*  Adverbs  that  relate  to  time,  such  9&^ frequently ^ 
often,  to-day^yesteriay,  and  tlie  like,  are,  for  this  reason, 
not  seldom  to  be  seen  before  the  object.  But  to  render 
the  emphasis  so  evident,  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken,  the 
adverb  should  be  put  quite  at  the  beginning.  ^i\xXz  l^dbt 
^  id^  ben  ^6n{g  gefe|)en^  today  I  have  seen  the  king,  la 
this  observation  arc  not  included  the  interrogative  ad- 
verbs, such  as  wie,  iiow ;  n^enn^  when ;  watum,  why ; 
n)e6n)egen/  what  for;  XOO,  where :  which,  as  they  can  be 
placed  no  where  but  in  the  beginning,  tlerive  no  parti- 
cular distinction  from  that  collocation. 

There  are  adverbs,  that  in  no  position  seem  to  be 
susceptible  of  an  emphasi:«,  viz.  those  which  express 
chance,  probability,  and  similar  league,  and  undefined, 
ideas— t)ieUei(^)t/  perhaps ;  Detmutl^Hd^,  probably ;  XOa\fC^ 
fci^einlici)/  very  likely,  and  others.  As  no  difference  arises 
in  the  purport  of  the  sentence,  from  their  situation,  they 
mayttand  anjr  where,  even  between  the  subject  nomina- 
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live  and  the  verb,  where  no  other  adverb  can  l>e  placed^ 

Sicfer  9Rantt  t>UUixiit  wirb  e«  wiffen,  this  man  iierh^M 
will  know  it;  fein SStubet iDetmutl()ltc^ \)at il^m baSg^ 

fid^rieben^  his  brother  probabl)'  has  written  that  to  him* 
If  they  have  any  effect,  when  thus' transposjcd,  it  may 
he,  that  they  rather  give  force  to  the  subject. 

The  negative,  nid^t/  not,  is  cpinmnnly  stationed  after 

the  object:  as,  ©et  9Rann  t^utfcfne  ?)pic^t  nid^t,  the 

man  does  not  do  his  duty.  Here  the  action  of  the  verb 
IS  accompanied  by  the  negative.  If  it  is  to  be  particu- 
larly referred  to  the  subject,  or  object,  or  any  other 
word,  it  must  be  put  before  such  word.     9ttd^t  dtetC^K 

tf^nrn,  fonbern  3ufticbenlfKlt  mqd^t  Mc  SRenfc^en  glM* 

li^/  not  riches,  but  contentment  makes  men  iappy.  In 
this  instance,  the  negative  is  applied  to  the  subject,  and 

stands  before  it.  ia^t  unS  m(i|t  ben  SBcrfufl  t)c§  @4)iffe8, 
fonbern  ben.  Sob  fo  \>lzkx  trefflid^er  ©eeleute  beKagen, 

do  not  let  us  lament  the  loss  of  the  «hip,  but  the  death 
of  so  many  fine  seamen.  The  negative  before  the  object. 


SECTION    VII. 

POSITION   OF  THE  PREPOSITION. 

Rule  /..  The  preposition  always   continues  with  its 
case,  and  is,  in  general,  prefixed  to  it. 

.^alben,  l&alber,  entgegen,  juwibet,  are  constantly  put 
after  their  cases.    ^\xxd),  nai),  gegenubet^  ungead^tet, 

Wf^i^ti,   JU,  JufolgC,    JUWiber,    sometimes   before,   and 

sometimes  after.     See  the  prepositions  in  the  First  Part. 

Rule  IL  The  preposition,  together  with  its  case,  may 

lie  looked  upon,  in  the  position  of  words,  as  an  adverb ; 
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ftccordiogly,  its  place  will  be  after  the  object      3^  |^ 

cinen  Srief  aud  2>eutr4(anb  rA^tta,  I  have  rrceifcd  a 

ktter  fmiti  Gernianjr.  fn  Lather^s  iraoslation  of  the 
Bible,  aiH'  in  other  old  writing,  the  pre|K>HiUou»  with  iti 
case,  is  frvqnentty,  if  not  eommonly,  found  after  the 
irerb»  at  the  end  of  the   sentence,  as  in  this   ezampte, 

^  ^he  cinen  S5rief  erl^lten  avi&  S>eutfc^nb*   This 

practice,  which  had  justly  been  corrected,  bj  gif- 
iag  to  the  preposition  the  same  rank  with  the  adverb, 
upon  grammatical  principles,  has  of  late  been  reYi?ed; 
and  adopted  by  those,  who  were  not  aware  of  the 
ground,  on  which  it  had  been  altered. 

RmU  IIL  From  thence  it  may  be  transferred,  before 
the  object,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis :  ^^^  j^obe  attS 

^utfc^tanb  etnen  S3rief  er^Ktlten— here  the  words,  OiVij^ 

!Deutf(^nb/  acquire  energy  from  their  position.  But  the 
stress  is  most  forcible,  when  the  preposition  is  placed  in 

front  of  the  sentence :  3f u§  ©eutfd^lanb  l^abe  td^  dnm 

Stief  tt\j(k\UXi,from  Germany  I  have  received  a  letter. 
Rule  IV,  It  cannot  be  inserted  between  the  subject 
and  the  verb,  unless  it  solely  belongs  to  the  former :  as, 

^r  9Rann  mtt  bem  blauen  Slocfe  l^at  tf>  getl^an/  the  man 

with  the  blue  coat  (that  is,  wearing  a  blue  coat)  hvadone 

it.    Sener  mlt  bem  JJegen  l^at  ben  SRorb  begangen,  that 

-one  with  the  sword,  (that  is,  he  who  has  the  sword),  has 
committed  the  murder.  It  is  not  said,  that  the  first  has 
done  it  with  the  blue  coat,  or  that  the  second  has  com- 
raitted  the  murder  with  the  sword :  this  would  be  a  false 
construction.  But,  from  the  collocation  of  the  word^ 
it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  one,  who  wears  a  blue 
coat,  is  charged  with  a  certain  deed,  aiid  the  other,  who 
has  a  sword,  has  committed  a  murder.  Therefore,  if 
the  preposition,  with  its  case,  is  not  exclusively  referred 
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to  the  subject,  it  cannot  be  put,  wbere  we  see  it,  in  the 
examples  adduced. 

Rule  F.  If  bold  adverb,  aod  preposition  meet  in  the    ' 
same  member  of  a  sentence,  the  adverb  should  come* 
before  the  preposition,  especially,  when  the  former  con- 
sists only  of  one,  or  two  syllables :   for  example,  (St 
f6)nibt  gut  mtt  btefet  Sebet/  he  writes  well  with  this  pen ; 

n)ir  gel^enl&eutc  auf  bie  Sagb,  we  go  a  hunting  to-day; 

fie  Wifetcn  Cilig  Wx6)  8onbon,  they  |)assed  hastily  through 

London ;  et  wirb  morgcn  ju  mir  f  ommen,  he  wift  come 

to  me  to-morrow.    The  adverbs  gut>  ffttxttf  ettig/  ttiOX^ 
gen^  here  stand  before  the  prepositions* 


SECTION    VIII. 

POSlI'lON  OP  THE  CONJUNCTION. 

Rule  /•  The  coiy unction  is,  ingeneral,  placed  at  the 
beginning,  and  before  the  subject. 

Rule  IL  Some  conjunctions  force  t|ie  verb  to  the  end 
of  the  senlrnce,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  fourth  section.* 

They  are :  2Cl8,  iiooXf  Hi,  t)a,  baferti/  bamit,  aufbaf , 
t})z,  faUSr  gleid^n^ie^  inbem,  im  %aUt,  it,  m6)itm, 
nun,  ob,  obfc^on,  obgleid^,  obwol^T,  fcit,  fcitbem/  fins* 
temal/  fo,  fo  Mt>,  fo  balb  a%  f o  lange,  fo  lange .  aii, 
fo  mtt/  fo  toett  ate/  weil,  mnn,  mnn  gleic^,  mtm 
fd^on,  n)ie,  tviefetn^  in  n)iefem/  toUv^of^h  n^ofent/  tpQc? 

Rule  IIL  Others,  when  al  the  beginning,  make  the 
Mibject  go  behind  the  verb.  ;  I'hey  are:    £a/   then; 
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ballet/  therefore;  bawi,  borauf ;  barum,  for  that  rea- 
son ;  bemnac^,  bennod^/  jcboc^,  jebcnnoit^,  femer,  folgs* 
lid?;  (jingeflcn,  inglei^^n,  faum,  mftlS^in,  noi),  fo, 
iiberblef ,  ubrigen^*    Da  f  am  bet  Slann,  then  came  the 

mau ;  mit^in  irrt  fld^  bein  SBtUber,  consequently  yoor 
brother  mistakes.  Bxcepting  ba,  and  mitl()in^  all  the 
rest  may  likewise  be  put  after  the  verb :  ais,  Det  9Rann 
glaubt  i<lt)tt,  the  man  thinks  therefore ;    ii)  Jivd^e  iC:? 

bixt?/  I,  however,  doubt,    ^emer/  folfjLUt),  l^ingegen/ 

ingleidbett;  ubcrblef ,  ubrigeng,  may  even  stand  between 
the  subject  and  the  verb:  £)er  SBerfaffer  fenter  bell[)au))tet/ 
the  author,  moreover,  rniiintains.— Wfo,  bo6),  ttit^ 
toebet;  tDeber^  VOax,  are  to  be  added  to  the  foregoing; 
for,  when  they  begin  a  sentence,  they  may,  like  these* 
bring  the  subject  afler  the  verb,  tliough  it  is  not  neces* 

sary.*  It  in  right  tq  say,  7ttf9  bet  iBtubex  ^at  se(d)ties= 
betv  and,  alfo  j)at  bet  JBruber  gefc^ebem  Likewise 
thus :  Dct  JBtubct  })at  alfo  9cfd)ttcben,  and  bet  JBtubct 

'  alfo  f)at  Sefci)ttebem  By  this  transposition,  the  stress  of 
the  sentence  nia^  be  varied,  which  is  no  small  advan- 
tage in  composition.— The  word  mmlii),  namely,  which 
should  be  considered  as  a  conjunction,  may  be  included 
among  those  last  mentioned ;  but,  when  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sentence,  it  never  has  the  power  of  remowing 
the  subject  aAer  the  verb. 

Ruie  IV.  The  ronj unctions,    TiUXf  but,  and  2fucl>, 
also,  niBY  stand  any  where  in  the  sentence.f     At  the 

*  •  .  - 

beginning,  2Cbet  meiit  aSrubet  weigctt  jtd(),  but  mybro- 

ther  decline's  it.     After  another  conjunction,    Da  abet 

mctn  JBrubct  fid)  wigett*  After  an  adverb,  gitjn  abet 

befte|)lt  e§  bet  ^Snig/  but  now  the  King  commands  it; 
or  after  preposition  with  its  case,  SRit  btefen  StUtett 

*  See  p.  438.  \  ^ttcQ  is  mentioned,  p.  43a. 
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cUx  fanrt  i^  nid)t§  anfangen,  but  with  these  people  I 

can  do  nothing.  And  it  makes  no  alteration  in  the  in- 
fluence of  olher  words,  upon  the  constitution  of  the  sen- 
tence. Tho^*,  fcft-'ifist^hce,  wfaii^h  raioVcJ  thfe  ftobject 
after  the  verb,  retain  the  sanoe  qualification,  though 
abcr  be  inserted  after  them ;  as  appears  from  the  preced- 
ing examples.  It  may  farther  be  placed  after  the  sub- 
ject, S>ie  Sraniofen  ober  l^^ben  ben  Snglanbem  ben  JMeg 
erfldrt*  After  the  object,  Sie  ^ranjofen  ]()abett  ben 
©nglanbem  ben  ^rieg  abet  zxtlaxU    When  not  in  the 

beginning,  it  commonly  gives  energy  to  the  •  word  that 
precedes  it.  The  personal  pronouns  are,  generally,  put 
before  i1,  j*lien  (iie  verb  has  quitted  its  original  plflce: 
as,  X>a  er  abet  ntd^t  tommt,  but  since  hedoes  notcoiine  ; 
bad  tbunfd^n  n)ir  abet  m4)t,  but  this  we  do  not  wish; 

bad  ®elb>erlanjie  id^  cJm,  but  the  money  I  demand. — 
What  has  been  remarked  of  abet/  may,  almost  entirely, 
be  applied  to  aud^;  though  perhaps,  if  »e  speak  cau- 
tiously, we  should  say,  that  attd^  has  nearly,  but  not . 
quite  the  same  Itceiice  of  position.  It  is,  moreover^  pos- 
sessed of  the  power,  when  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  of  bringing  the  subject  after  the  verb,  which 
power  abet  has  not. 


SECTION    IX. 

POSITION   OP  THE   INTEBJECTION. 

The  position  of  the  inte'rjection  is  arbitrary ;  it  may 
be  placed  wherever  it  presents  itself,  according  to  the 
feeling,  and  impulse,  of  the  speaker,  or  writer.* 

See  Exercises  p.  201.  n.  2.  ' 

THE  END. 
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OMISSIONS, 


p.  144. 1.  9;  Ae  word,  ba$  ^Uititlb,  a  small  thing, 
a^  trinket,  jewel,  should  have  been  mentioned.  The 
regular  plural  of  it,  is  ^leittobe:  but  sometime 'it  is 
made  ^leittobien/  which  must  be  presumed  to  come 
from  a  different  singular,  such  as  bit  ^(etnobfe/  (of  the 
first  declension),  now  out  of  use,  or  to  have  sprung  from 
the  Latin  Clenodium,  of  the  middle  ages. 

P.  169.  It  ought  to  have  been  remarked  concerning 
the  numerals,  which  are  said  to  govern  the  adjective'  in 
the  fourth  form,  that  this,  in  reality,  >only  applies  to 
®n,  eine,€in,  throughout  the  singular,  and  to  the  Ob- 
lique cases  of  .^we^,  and  ©rcp,  in  the  plurdf,  b»  they  aie 
exhibited  in  that  page.  The-catdinal  nun^bers,  in'ge- 
neral,  seem  to  have  no  e(kc%  upon  the  adjective,  bat  to 
leave  it,  b«?fore  the  substantive,  in  the  second  form:  for 
example,  £)re9  jiarf e  fKdttner,  three  strong  men ;  t)ier 
fc^watie  ^fetbc,  four  black  horses ;  fcdj)8  jungC  fWdbss 
6)ZXi,  six  young  girls. 

P.  383.  In  this  place,  where  the  use  of  the  Tenses  is 
spoken  of,  it  would  have  been  proper  to  notice  an  inac- 
curacy, which  not  unfrequently  occurs,  even  in  respec- 
table writers.  The  tenses,  that  bear  a  reference  to  one 
another,  should  correspond,  as  they  do  in  Latin:  but 
thb  is  not  always  attended  to.  In  this  instance,  ^axt 
Sbld^te,  bafl  e6  wa1l)X  (t^,  they  thought  it  was  true— they 
do  not  correspond,  and  thb  is  a  fault :  for  glaubte  is  the 
preterimperfect,  and  fe^  the  present.    They  should  both 


be  imperfectSi  as  they  are  in  Eoglisb^  thoi^ght — wa$,  thus, 

aXan  glaubtC/  baf  eS  xoaf^x  tod^    (Sr  iieiftatipttt,  i^  (pare 

ba  geVPCfen/  lie  mamtains  that  I  have  been  there.  This 
is  again  wrong,  bel^aiq>tet  being  the  present  tense,  and 
Xoixc  the  prfteriroperfect,  (I  consider,  htre,  todre  by 
itself,  not  as  it  forms  th«f  compound  tense,  xo&tt  getO^ 
fen)/  which  idiould  be  changed  into  (tfy  in  order  to  nake 
it  eorrespond  with  the  foregoing  present— 6r  bt^nqj^ 
idf^  dn?  ba  geiDefetU  I  read,  at  this  moment,  in  a  Grerman 
publicatimi,  the  following  passage:  SSit  hilbttm  edobec 

fe^elc^  banudft  nid^t,  baf  «^err  SS«  mel^cere  frembartijge 
Unterfu4)ungen  dngefd^oben  iahu  but  toe  did  even  at 

that  time  not  approve  of  it,  llmt  Mr.  V.  had  inserted  m- 
Teral  heterogeneous  inquiries.  SStUigteH/  preteriniper- 
lect,  and  jj^abC/  present  tense,  do  not  agree ;  the  latter 
should  be  t^att^     Another  eumple ;    (fx  f ttgt,  ^dbttCd) 

.labe  et  bie  ©elegenl^eit  "otAotm,  e6  tooit  ober  nad^l^er  ci^ 

Item  anbcrn  gelungeil/  he  says  that  he,  by  that  means, 
kas  lost  the  opportunity,  but  that  another  has  afterwards 
succeeded— l^abe  and  xoixz  are  at  variance;  the  latter 
should  be  fe^* 
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Errours  of  the  Press. 


P.  173»  at  the  top,  read  Declension  of  Adjectives,  for, 
of  Substantives* 

P.  203.  read  thus   the  number  of  the  page,  instead 
of  03. 

P.  333,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  read  333  for  233. 

P.  385,  1.  i.baf/forbaS* 
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